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CHAPTER  I 

Towards  evening  of  a  day  in  August  in  the  opening 
years  of  last  century,  a  young  man  walked  with  a 
weary  gait  along  a  country  road  with  the  Lammer- 
muir  hills  behind  him  in  the  distance.  He  had 
started  his  journey  early  that  morning  with  the  same 
hills  facing  him  on  the  other  side. 

Coming  to  a  point  where  the  road  turned  to  left 
and  right,  he  paused  to  look  around.  The  sun  was 
beginning  to  set,  and  a  deep  golden  glow  lay  on  the 
cornfields.  At  a  little  distance  he  could  see  the 
windows  of  a  farm-house  flashing  back  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  close  at  hand  a  thin  spiral  of  blue  smoke  indicated 
a  cottage  almost  hidden  among  trees  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  plantation.  Looking  over  a  small  wicket- 
gate  into  the  cottage  garden,  full  of  homely  flowers 
and  bushes,  with  a  potato  patch  in  the  centre,  he 
saw,  sitting  on  a  bench  beside  the  door,  a  queer¬ 
looking  man  and  a  child  evidently  deeply  engrossed 
in  their  conversation.  The  man  wore  an  unseason¬ 
able  woollen  comforter  folded  closely  round  his  neck 
and  half  hiding  his  chin,  an  old  overcoat  too  large 
for  him  with  the  cuffs  turned  back  from  his  wrists, 
and  wisps  of  straw  tied  round  his  trousers  at  the 
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knees.  He  was  whittling  a  stick,  and  paused  oc¬ 
casionally  to  make  passes  with  the  knife  at  some 
imaginary  person  or  thing.  A  gun  stood  against  the 
wall  at  his  side. 

“  It’s  no’  that  I’m  feared  at  Bob  Bertram,”  he 
said,  and  his  voice  carried  easily  to  the  youth  at  the 
gate.  ‘‘  I  could  gie  him  a  handful  o’  duck-shot  or 
kittle  up  his  liver  wi’  this  knife  as  easy  as  take  aff 
the  heid  o’  a  siba.  But  that  wouldnae  help  me  ; 
for  they  would  clap  me  in  the  jail,  and  I  wad  soon 
be  hanging  frae  the  end  o’  a  rope  making  mysel’ 
clean  rideec’lous.  Na,  na,  I’m  ower  carefu’  o’  my 
neck  for  that.  So  that’s  the  wey  o’t,  Curlywigs. 
D’ye  see  ?  ” 

“  Is  that  why  ye  wear  a  comforter  summer  and 
winter,  Jimmy  ?  ”  the  child  asked  seriously. 

“  Pairtly ;  and  for  ither  reasons  ye  wouldnae  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  Tell  me  the  story  about  the  man  ye  made.  He’s 
in  the  tattie  field.  But  he’s  bigger  nor  you.  What 
for  did  ye  mak  him  bigger  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  ye  the  story,  but  I’m  no’  goin’  tae  answer 
ony  mair  questions.  There’s  far  ower  many  questions 
in  that  heid  o’  shavings  o’  yours.” 

“  What  shavings  ?  ”  she  asked  sharply. 

“  The  shavings  in  the  j’iner’s  shop ;  lang  and 
curly.” 

“  Tell  me  the  story.” 

He  loosened  the  muffler  at  his  neck,  and  after  some 
coughing  to  clear  his  throat,  and  sounding  a  few  notes 
up  and  down  after  the  manner  of  the  precentor  in  the 
village  church,  he  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  chanted 
in  a  sing-song  voice  : 
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“Wi’  a  stick  and  a  clout  I  made  a  man 
As  like  as  a  man  could  be. 

His  heid  was  a  rusty  auld  tin  can, 

His  airms  the  branch  o’  a  tree. 

He  looked  a’  round  :  he  had  nae  back ; 

His  kilt  a  red  guana  sack, 

His  plaid  o’  cramoisie. 

He  ate  the  wind  and  drank  the  rain. 

Though  nary  a  mouth  had  he. 

If  he  had  nae  pleasure,  he  had  nae  pain; 

He  couldnae  hear  nor  see. 

But  he  stared  the  sun  and  fleered  the  moon. 

And  the  craws  flew  ower  him  roun’  and  roun’  ; 

But,  spy  as  they  might,  they  could  never  agree 

Which  was  him  and  which  was  me.” 

The  little  girl  beat  her  hands  on  his  knees  and 
laughed. 

“  It’s  a  fine  story,  and  it’s  true,”  she  said.  “  For 
when  I  saw  him  I  thought  it  was  you.  Only  he’s 

bigger.  What  wey  did  ye - ?  ” 

Aye,  it’s  no’  likely  ye  would  hae  sharper  eyes  than 
the  craws,”  he  answered  complacently.  “  And  it’s 
my  ain  opeenion  that  the  higher  up  they  are  the 
better  they  see.” 

“  How  d’ye  ken  they  see  better  the  higher  up  they 
are  ?  ” 

I  said  it  was  my  opeenion.  Everybody  has  a 
richt  tae  their  ain  opeenions.  They’re  kind  o’  safety 
pins  tae  hand  yer  thochts  thegither.  But  I’m  no’ 
here  tae  answer  questions  the  licht  lang  day.  What 
for  does  the  tatties  grow  ?  ” 

“  For  me  tae  eat.” 

“  Wrang.  Because  their  roots  are  in  the  grund  and 
no’  on  the  top  o’  their  heids  like  yours.” 

“  I  dinnae  like  ye  when  ye  tell  lees,”  she  said.  She 
tuiTied  from  him  and  saw  the  stranger  at  the  gate. 
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Jimmy  Bogle,  following  her  fixed  gaze,  saw  him 
also  and  rose  to  his  feet.  As  they  made  no  sign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  him,  the  youth  pushed  open  the  gate 
and  entered  the  garden. 

“  What  can  syc  dae  for  ye,  my  callant  ?  ”  asked 
Jimmy,  while  the  child  stood  and  stared  at  the  new¬ 
comer  with  frank  curiosity.  On  his  nearer  approach 
the  youth  saw  that  the  queer  figure  he  had  taken  for 
an  old  man  was  not  older  than  himself.  He  might 
be  half  witted,  or  he  might  not.  The  eyes  were 
singularly  large  and  dark,  with  a  rather  wistful, 
mournful  expression  ;  but  the  mouth  and  chin  were 
as  noticeably  feeble. 

“  I’ve  walked  from  Fenton  this  morning,”  said  the 
young  man  in  answer  to  Jimmy’s  question,  “  and  I 
would  be  much  obliged  for  a  glass  of  water.  The 
roads  are  hard  on  the  feet  this  time  of  year.” 

“  Weel,  I  would  nae  care  tae  make  that  tramp 
mysel’,  and  I’m  gae  brisk  on  my  trotters.  Run 
intae  the  house,  Curlywigs,  and  bring  the  man  a  glass 
o’  water.  I  jist  looked  in  mysel’  for  a  minute  or  twa 
tae  see  how  the  tade  was  getting  on  by  hersel’.  Her 
mither  and  Bess  are  baith  in  the  harvest-field,  and 
I  kind  o’  promised  them  I  would  keep  an  eye  on  her, 
seein’  the  craws  are  no’  sae  troublesome  the  now. ’2 

“  I  see  you  keep  your  gun  by  ye,”  said  the  youth 
smiling. 

“  Aye,  he’s  an  auld  frien’,  him.  I  would  feel  lost 
wi’out  the  sicht  and  wecht  o’  him.  But  sit  ve  doun 
and  rest  yer  legs.  Are  ye  for  far  ?  ” 

“  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a  few  days’  harvest  work 
about  here  before  going  farther.  I’m  in  no  great 
hurry  to  reach  my  destination,’’ 
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“  And  wliaur  is  that,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  Windhaven.” 

“  That’s  where  Bob  Bertram  comes  frae.  Ye’ll 
ken  him  soon  enough  if  ye  bide  here  for  a  day  or  two. 
Weel,  I’ll  tak’  ye  along  wi’  me  tae  Will  Hudden,  as 
soon  as  her  mither  comes  hame.  If  I  put  in  a  word 
for  ye  he’ll  take  ye  quick  enough.” 

“  Thank  ye  both,  and  kindly,”  said  the  young  man, 
taking  the  glass  of  water  from  the  child’s  hands. 
He  drank  the  water  slowly,  between  pauses. 

“  I  couldnae  drink  water  that  wey,”  said  Jimmy, 
who  watched  him  intently.  “  It’s  up  tae  the  mouth 
and  doun  the  thrapple  wi’  me,  like  emp’ying  a  bucket 
on  a  burning  hayrick.  What  dae  they  ca’  ye,  if  it’s 
a  fair  question  ?  ” 

“  Francie  Whyte.” 

“  Francie  Whyte  and  Jimmy  Bogle,”  said  the 
little  girl,  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  then,  tilting  back  her 
head,  laughed. 

“  Ye  laugh  like  a  water-kelpie  dancing  roun’  the 
ripples,”  said  Jimmy,  staring  at  her  with  a  curious 
smile  that  made  his  face  young.  “  Aye,  that’s  my 
name,  Whyte  ;  but  ye  can  let  the  Bogle  slide.  One 
name’s  enough  for  me.  If  a  man  was  to  ca’  after 
me,  ‘  Hey,  Bogle,  whaur  are  ye  gaun  ’  ?  I’d  never 
think  tae  turn  my  heid.  It  comes  ower  near  my 
trade  and  occipation,  and  I  thole  nae  liberties  wi’ 
that.  I’ll  no’  be  Bogle  here  and  Bogle  there  for  a’ 
the  riff-raff  tae  tiimmle  ower.” 

‘‘  My  name,”  said  the  child,  motioning  Jimmy  to 
be  quiet,  “  is  Elizabeth  Evangeline  Liggit.” 

“  Did  ye  ever  hear  ony thing  like  the  nonsense  o’t  ?  ” 
said  Jimmy.  She’s  ca’d  Elizabeth  after  Bess 
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Tarrant,  and  Evangeline,  beeause  her  mither’s  father 
was  Evan  Warrender.  But  she’ll  answer  tae  Betty 
right  enough.” 

While  this  series  of  introduetions  was  going  on,  two 
women  and  a  man  entered  the  garden.  The  women 
would  evidently  have  dismissed  their  companion 
at  the  gate — a  handsome,  well-set -up  fellow,  reddish 
haired  and  bearded,  with  an  insolent,  aggressive  face ; 
but,  his  eyes  already  glued  on  the  stranger  in  the 
garden,  he  advanced  along  with  them.  Little  Betty 
ran  to  her  mother  and  was  picked  up  lightly  in  her 
arms.  Sally  Liggit  was  what  Jimmy,  and  others 
besides  him,  called  a  strapping  wench,  with  her 
abundant  tawny  gold  hair,  smiling  blue  eyes,  and 
teeth  that  would  make  any  mouth  good  to  look 
at.  The  girl  standing  beside  her,  was  her  foster- 
sister,  Bess  Tarrant.  Her  sun-bonnet  hung  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  her  dark  hair  fell  low 
on  her  forehead  above  large,  soft,  finely  lidded 
eyes.  It  was  a  beautiful  face  ;  and  the  slim,  but 
finely  shaped  figure  was  not  hidden  by  the  loose 
linen  blouse  and  short  skirt  suitable  for  work  in 
the  fields. 

“  Hullo,  scarecrow  !  ”  said  the  man  to  Jimmy,  who 
had  already  risen  and  clutched  at  his  gun.  “  We 
passed  your  brother  in  the  field  just  now.  Ye’re  as 
like  as  two  peas,  except  that  ye  won’t  trust  him  with 
that  murdering  gun  of  yours.” 

“  It  wouldnae  be  safe,”  said  Jimmy,  making  a 
judicious  circle  round  the  potato  patch  to  the  gate. 
“  He  might  kill  somebody  by  mistake.  And  they 
couldnae  hang  him.” 

“  Meaning  me,  I  suppose,  you  sneaking  young 
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vermin.”  He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  intercept  the 
other’s  progress  to  the  gate. 

“  Leave  Jimmy  alone,  Bertram,”  said  Bess,  without 
raising  her  voice.  But  Francie  Whyte,  whose  eyes 
had  never  left  her,  saw  her  face  grow  vivid  and  alert. 
The  man  turned  to  her  with  a  laugh. 

“  Think  I’d  trouble  myself  over  a  wastrel  like  that  ?  ” 
he  asked.  “  Always  over-quick,  mistress  Bess,  to  cry 
out  before  you’re  hit — or  kissed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Hi  1  Bogle,  are  ye  not  going  to  tell  us  who  your 
friend  is  ?  ” 

He  stared  rudely  at  the  stranger,  who,  though  not 
looking  in  his  direction  at  the  moment,  now  turned 
his  eyes  slowly  upon  him.  Bess  and  Sally  watched 
them  in  silence. 

“  Flis  name’s  Francie  Whyte,”  said  little  Betty, 
safe  in  her  mother’s  arms.  “  I  gave  him  a  glass 
of  water,  and  Jimmy’s  to  find  him  work  at  the 
farm.” 

“  You  must  have  taken  his  fancy,”  said  Bertram, 
with  a  sneer. 

Francie  Whyte  regarded  him  with  a  silent  com¬ 
posure  which  obviously  galled.  Then  he  turned  to 
Sally  with  a  smile : 

“  I’ve  walked  far  to-day,”  he  said,  “  and  I  was 
thirsty.  Your  little  girl  gave  me  a  drink.  But  I 
must  be  stepping  now.” 

His  eyes  wandered  to  where  Bess  stood  by  the 
cottage  door  swinging  her  sun -bonnet.  She  seemed 
to  smile  to  him.  He  raised  his  cap,  and  moved  away. 

“  Good-bye,  Elizabeth  Evangeline,”  he  said,  as  he 
passed  the  child.  Sally,  having  first  handed  little 
Betty  over  to  Bess,  walked  with  him  to  the  gate^ 
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“  You  mean  to  try  for  work  here  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  But  ye  dinnae  look  like  a  harvester.” 

“  I’m  more  accustomed  to  the  woods  than  the 
fields,”  he  answered.  “  But  I’m  in  no  hurry  to  go 
farther  at  present.” 

“  A  forester,”  she  said.  “  That’s  why  yer  skin’s 
sae  fair.  Ye’ll  hae  nae  difficulty  in  getting  work 
here.  The  harvest’s  late  this  year,  and  they  cannae 
get  hands  enough.  If  it  were  nae  a  favour  tae  Will 
Hudden,  neither  Bess  nor  me  would  be  there.  Just 
tell  him  I  sent  ye  :  Jimmy  here  kens  where  tae  find 
him,  and  he’ll  be  ower  glad  tae  have  ye.  We’ll  maybe 
see  ye  again,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  like  to  hope  so,”  he  answered,  with  a  shy  smile. 

She  gave  him  a  friendly  look,  and  watched  him 
as  he  walked  quickly  after  Jimmy,  who  was  already 
some  distance  along  the  road  awaiting  him. 

Except  for  some  confused  recollection  of  his 
infancy,  Francie  Whyte  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
woods  with  his  mother.  She  had  been  a  strange 
woman  in  many  ways,  and  one  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  After  he  was  finished 
with  the  village  dominie  he  had  been  sent  to  a  school 
in  the  neighbouring  town  which  had  some  reputation 
in  its  day.  After  that  she  allowed  him  to  follow  the 
woodman’s  craft  like  his  father,  who  was  killed  while 
Francie  was  still  at  school.  He  had  worked  hard  in 
the  woods,  and  his  body  was  trained  to  its  utmost 
point  of  vigour  and  endurance.  From  the  gipsies, 
who  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he 
had  learned  boxing  and  wrestling  ;  and  few  could 
hold  their  own  with  him  in  those  pastimes.  But  he 
had  mixed  little  with  the  life  of  the  village,  for  hjs 
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work  in  the  woods  tended  to  loneliness,  and  he  spent 
most  of  his  evenings  with  his  mother  by  the  kitchen 
fire  busy  with  books. 

Now  that  he  had  left  all  that  life  behind  him  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  world,  here  on  the  very  thres¬ 
hold  he  had  met  romance.  The  girl  with  the  beautiful 
face  and  the  mysterious  smile  had  suddenly  bewitched 
him.  Not  long  before  he  started  on  his  travels,  a 
gipsy  woman,  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  had  told  his 
fortune.  He  would  find  it  near  the  Black  Cliff,  she 
had  said,  and  the  loveliest  lass  between  the  Border 
and  the  Scottish  Sea.  She  had  said  other  things  of 
darker  import ;  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them.  He 
knew  the  gipsies,  or  thought  he  did.  But  he  had  met 
the  lass  already  without  a  doubt.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  wandering  among  the  clouds  of  the  sunset. 

Jimmy  walked  beside  him  for  some  time  in  silence, 
with  his  gun  under  his  arm. 

“Ye  see,”  he  said  at  last,  as  if  awaking  from  pro¬ 
found  meditation,  “  baith  Sally  and  Bess  come  frae 
the  same  pairt  o’  the  country  as  Bertram.  Sally 
cam’  first  when  she  married  Jock  Liggit.  He’s  the 
farrier  ;  his  auld  smithy’s  about  half  a  mile  back 
along  the  road  there.  But  he  took  tae  wanderin’ 
about  six  weeks  syne,  and  I’m  thinkin’  he’s  lost  the 
wey  hame.  There’s  naething  wrang  wi’  Jock,  but 
he’s  awfu’  slow  in  the  uptak’.  Gie  him  an  iday,  and 
it  rummies  about  his  heid  like  a  pea  in  a  drum,  but 
he  never  can  catch  it.  How  he  ever  came  to  be  the 
faither  o’  wee  Betty  beats  me.  Weel,  some  time 
afore  Jock  went  off,  Bess  came  tae  live  wi’  them  ;  and 
Bertram  cam’  questin’  after  her.  Ony  wey  he  never 
leaves  her  alane.  I  dae  my  best  tae  stan’  atween 
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them,  but  it’s  no’  sae  easy.  Bob’s  coorse,  awfu’ 
coorse  ;  but  he’s  as  strang  as  a  bullock.  I  wouldnae 
hae  much  tae  dae  wi’  him,  Whyte,  if  I  was  you.  He 
would  love  tae  put  a  fecht  on  ye,  but  I’m  thinkin’ 
ye’re  no’  strang  enough  tae  warstle  wi’  him.  He’s 
the  cock  o’  the  walk  since  he  cam’  here  twa  months 
syne  ;  and  naebody  kens  what  tae  mak’  o’  him.  He’s 
here  tae  learn  farmin’,  and  he  bides  wi’  the  maister,  so 
he  can  dae  what  he  likes.  But  if  he’s  no  here  for 
something  else,  I’m  a  Dutchman.  Oh,  I  can  keek 
roun’  a  tree  wi’  the  best  o’  them,  and  naebody  any 
the  wiser.” 

“  Ye’ll  find  that  come  in  handy  at  times,”  said 
Francie  smiling  at  him. 

‘‘  When  Bess  come  here  first,”  said  Jimmy,  “  she 
was  sort  o’  shy  o’  me.  But  one  day  I  was  dodging 
about  arnang  a  wheen  trees  near  the  road,  and  I  saw 
Bess  talking  wi’  a  bundle  o’  auld  claes.  I  thought 
Bess  looked  skeered  ;  so  I  got  close  tae  them,  and 
heard  an  auld  witch  o’  a  wife  telling  her  she’d  better 
come  awa’  back  wi’  her.  Bess  didnae  want  tae 
gang,  I  could  see  that.  So  I  jist  let  aff  my  gun  wi’ 
a  bang  and  gied  a  fearsome  screech.  There  was  nae 
mail'  o’  the  auld  wife  after  that.  She  went  off  like 
a  scared  hen,  half  rinning,  half  fleeing,  and  I  scrambled 
through  the  hedge  tae  Bess.” 

“  And  was  she  thankful  to  ye  ?  ”  asked  Francie. 

“  Man,  she  was  that  relieved  she  laughed  and 
laughed  till  I  was  feared  she  would  get  on  the  high 
stirrups.  And  since  then  we’ve  been  the  best  o’ 
frien’s.  But  here  we’re  at  the  inn.  I’m  thinkin’ 
ye’ll  best  put  up  there  for  the  night.” 


CHAPTER  II 


The  village  tavern  looked  on  to  the  green,  and  was  a 
more  spacious  establishment  than  its  humble  frontage 
advertised.  It  was  an  important  posting  stage  on 
the  road  to  Berwick.  In  the  courtyard  behind  there 
was  stabling  accommodation  for  a  dozen  horses, 
with  a  large  barn  and  granary.  For  Jo  Auld  farmed 
on  his  own  account  in  addition  to  victualling  man 
and  beast  in  their  progress  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  He  was  a  tall,  saturnine-looking 
man  who  did  not  seem  to  be  over  fond  of  company, 
and  left  that  part  of  his  trade  to  his  wife,  a  buxom, 
smiling  dame,  who  made  up  for  all  Jo’s  social  defi¬ 
ciencies.  When  Francie  Whyte  and  Jimmy  entered 
the  bar-room,  she  was  sitting  at  the  table,  knitting- 
needles  in  her  hands,  talking  with  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  room,  an  oldish  man  with  a  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  grey  beard,  and  keen,  bright  blue  eyes. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  he  was  saying  as  he  cast  a  quick 
glance  at  the  new-comers,  ‘‘  it  must  be  close  on  thirty 
years  since  I  was  here.  And,  except  that  those  who 
were  young  are  growing  grey  like  myself,  I  see  no 
change  in  the  place.” 

“  Then  ye  couldnae  hae  been  born  here,”  said  Mrs. 
Auld.  “  For  I  can  see  many  changes  in  the  place 

mysel’  since  I  was  bairn,  and  that’s  no’  muckle  mair 
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than  thirty  years  syne.  But  ye’ll  hae  travelled 
far,  I’m  thinkin’,  and  yer  memory’s  no’  what  it 
was.” 

“You  have  me  on  that  point,  ma’am,”  said  the 
seafaring  man,  curling  his  beard  with  his  fingers, 
and  watching  the  door  where  a  new-comer  stood 
observing  the  company.  “  I  was  not  born  here,  and 
I’ve  travelled  in  far  lands.  And  now  it  seems  both 
my  memory  and  my  eyesight  have  failed  me.” 

“  Oh,  yer  eyes  are  gleg  enough,”  she  said,  smiling, 
and  rose  to  attend  to  her  duties. 

“  In  my  young  days  at  Windhaven,”  he  went 
on,  as  he  who  had  followed  Whyte  and  Bogle  still 
remained  at  the  door,  “  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  smugglers,  or  in  league  with  them.” 

“  Ye  must  hae  been  in  wi’  them  yersel’  then,”  said 
Mrs.  Auld,  laughing. 

“  And  I’ll  confess  to  have  been  in  worse  company 
since,”  he  answered,  smiling.  “  But  that  was  against 
my  will.  To  be  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  for  example, 
is  to  be  in  very  evil  company.” 

“  And  have  ye  had  that  experience  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Auld,  with  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

“  Indeed,  I  have,  ma’am,”  he  replied.  “  And  it 
was  only  a  shipwreck  that  helped  me  to  freedom. 
And  though  I  would  warn  you  against  listening  to  all 
old  mariners’  tales,  still  there  would  be  truth  enough 
in  some  that  I  could  tell,  to  give  you  troublesome 
dreams  of  night.” 

“  There’s  nothing  I  like  better,”  said  the  new¬ 
comer,  now  entering  the  room  and  sitting  at  the 
table,  “than  to  hear  a  good  blood-curdling  tale  over 
a  stoup  of  brandy.” 
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“  Sakes  alive  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Auld.  “  It’s 
the  dominie  himseP.  Ye’ve  travelled  a  bit  o’  the 
globe  tae,  Mr.  Jaffray,  and  seen  some  wonders.” 

“  More  in  the  realms  of  fancy  than  of  fact,”  said 
the  dominie.  “  Like  the  poet  Goldsmith,  I  have 
taken  some  pedestrian  excursions  in  France  and 
Holland,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy,  with  no  other  im¬ 
pedimenta  than  a  good  staff  and  a  penny  whistle. 
But  books  have  been  my  guides  across  the  seas.” 

Abner  Jaffray,  the  dominie,  was  a  tall,  hugely 
framed  but  lean  man,  clean  shaven,  with  a  long  upper 
lip  and  wide  mouth,  which  in  repose  closed  firmly. 
His  greyish  hair,  thick  and  plentiful,  fell  rebelliously 
over  his  forehead,  almost  meeting  the  heavy  shaggy 
black  eyebrows  that  half  covered  his  keen,  glancing 
eyes.  He  filled  a  glass  with  the  brandy  that  the 
hostess  had  now  placed  before  him,  and  poured  it 
slowly  into  his  mouth,  keeping  it  there  for  some 
seconds  until  he  felt  its  warmth,  and  then  swallowing 
it  at  one  gulp.  He  repeated  the  operation  with  great 
solemnity. 

“  I  see  ye  are  all  somewhat  impressed  at  my 
manner  of  drinking  aqua  vitce,^^  he  said.  “  There  are 
some  who  sip  this  liquor  as  a  hen  pecks  at  water,  and 
others  dispose  of  it  with  the  regularity  of  a  horse. 
It  was  Silas  Duthie  of  Windhaven,  with  whom  I 
had  many  a  merry  bout  in  my  younger  days,  who 
taught  me  how  to  benefit  by  good  liquor.” 

“  Silas  Duthie,”  said  the  stranger.  “  I  knew  him.” 

“  I  expected  you  to  say  no  less,”  answered  the 
dominie.  “  For  every  one  born  within  twenty  miles 
of  Windhaven  during  the  last  half-century  must  have 
either  known  or  heard  of  him.  Well,  his  drinking 
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days,  and  all  the  others  with  whieh  he  touched  the 
compass  of  life  to  the  full,  are  over.  Silas  is  dead.” 

The  dominie  filled  himself  another  glass  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  with  even  greater  leisure  than  before. 

“  I  saw  him  once,”  said  Jimmy.  “  He  was  a  bit 
short  in  the  fork,  and  about  as  broad  as  he  was  long, 
wi’  a  great  beard  that  came  doun  past  his  waist¬ 
band,  and  ae  eye  was  aye  lookin’  awa’  frae  the  ither.” 

“  He  had  indeed  something  of  the  camel’s  orbit  of 
vision,”  answered  the  dominie,  “  which  induced  some 
mistaken  individuals  to  imagine  that  he  did  not 
observe  what  was  happening  under  his  nose.  But 
they  were  wrong ;  for  the  very  freedom  of  that  wan¬ 
dering  gaze  should  have  bid  them  beware.  There 
were  few  things  escaped  the  notice  of  Duthie.  His 
silence  was  quite  as  remarkable.  Even  in  his  cups 
he  was  the  sealed  coffin  of  his  secrets.” 

“  How,  then,  would  you  suspect  he  had  any  ?  ”  the 
stranger,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  asked  with  a  smile. 

“  A  man  of  your  experience,  sir,  must  know,” 
replied  the  dominie,  “  that  the  eye  and  ear,  aye  and 
even  the  nose,  make  us  cognisant  of  things  that  are 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  If,  then,  a  man  who  has 
had  a  life  of  adventure  and  seen  much  of  men  and 
cities,  is  careful  and  uninstructive  in  his  conversation 
you  perceive  at  once  that  he  desires  to  conceal  his 
knowledge.” 

“  I  sit  corrected,”  said  the  other,  “  and  mav  I  ask 
if  this  worthy  man,  whose  memory  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  drinking,  died  peaceably  in  bed  or - ?  ” 

“  Silas  Duthie,”  said  the  dominie,  holding  out  his 
empty  measure  to  be  replenished,  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  “  died  on  the  bed 
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he  would  have  chosen,  and  one  indeed  upon  which  he 
had  often  slept,  the  deck  of  his  own  brig,  the  Saucy, 

in  mortal  combat  with - ”  ;  the  dominie  paused 

to  fill  his  glass  and  swallowed  it  with  his  usual  delibera¬ 
tion  before  he  finished  the  sentence — ‘‘  the  enemy.” 

‘‘  Is  it  of  recent  occurrence  ?  ”  asked  the  stranger. 

“  Silas  has  been  gone  these  ten  years,  but  his  spirit 
survives  him.  In  my  love  of  the  man,  I  rejoice  at 
it,  but  in  my  abhorrence  of  everything  that  savours 
of  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  regret  it.  Often 
sitting  in  his  parlour,  overlooking  the  harbour,  or  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Saucy,  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  the 
dire  peril  to  soul  and  carcase  of  the  course  he  ran,  even 
prophesying  with  truth  the  end  to  which  it  would 
lead  him.  He  heard  me,  I  might  even  say,  gladly, 
for  he  loved  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  roused  by  a  quotation  in  the  Latin,  though 
he  had  not  a  word  of  it  himself.  More  than  once  he 
compelled  me  by  force  and  stratagem  to  make  a 
voyage  with  him  for  no  other  reason  than  to  delight 
himself  with  my  discourse,  a  weakness  for  which  one 
man  will  always  forgive  much  to  another.” 

“  And  did  you  enjoy  those  forced  voyages  ?  ” 
asked  the  stranger,  who  was  staring  intently  at  the 
dominie. 

“  Why,  even  then,  though  only  a  poor  bookworm,” 
said  the  dominie,  returning  the  other’s  look  with 
equal  intentness  from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows, 
“  with  more  knowledge  of  dead  languages  than  of 
living  men,  I  enjoyed  vastly  my  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  excursions  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  voyages 
that  I  made  the  grand  tour  on  foot.  Leaving  my 
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friend  Silas  by  stealth  at  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  I 
penetrated  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  land,  and  even¬ 
tually,  like  the  godly  -^neas,  reached  Italy,  though 
not  the  Lavinian  shores.  Eighteen  months  later  I 
picked  up  Silas  again  at  the  same  port ;  and,  on  my 
return  to  these  parts,  took  up  the  vocation  of  humble 
pedagogue,  relieving  my  dulness  with  books  of  adven¬ 
ture  or  the  conversation  of  any  passing  stranger.” 

“  But  you  said  the  spirit  of  Silas  Duthie  survives,” 
the  stranger  remarked  carelessly,  “  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  some  one.” 

“  I  know  only  of  these  things  now  by  report,”  the 
dominie  answered.  “  And  I  have  heard  there  is  one 
such  who  maintains  the  evil  repute  of  Windhaven, 
but  his  name  has  never  reached  me.  Here  in  this 
dead-alive  hole  even  the  gossip  of  a  neighbouring 
village  reaches  us  only  by  some  stray  chance.” 

“  What  for  then  div’  ee  tak’  yer  long  rides  in  the 
country  if  it’s  no’  tae  gather  a’  the  information  ye 
can  ?  ”  said  the  listening  Jimmy  Bogle,  rising  and 
stretching  himself  with  a  yawn.  “  Na,  na,  dominie, 
what  you  dinnae  ken  wouldnae  be  worth  the  likes  o’ 
me  offering  a  bawbee  for.  But  I  maun  awa’  tae  my 
bed,  for  I’ve  a  hard  day’s  work  afore  me.  Guid  nicht 
tae  ye  a’  ;  I’ll  see  ye  the  morn,  Whyte.  By  the  bye, 
dominie,  did  ye  get  the  letter  a’  richt  ?  ” 

“  Letter  ?  What  letter  ?  ”  asked  the  dominie. 

“  How  div’  I  ken  ?  ”  said  Jimmy,  “  There  was 
an  auld  pedlar  the  day,  sellin’  watches  and  spectacles, 
asked  me  whaur  ye  lived  as  he  had  a  letter  for  ye,  and 
he  hoped  forby  ye  might  buy  a  pair  o’  spectacles  frae 
him,  as  he  had  heard  ye  were  a  man  o’  great  reading. 
I  said  I  had  never  seen  ye  wi’  a  book  in  yer  hand 
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or  a  glass  on  yer  neb  ;  but  I  telled  him  where  tae 
find  ye.” 

The  dominie  grunted  some  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
mark,  and  turned  his  back  on  him,  replenishing  his 
glass  with  a  dour  expression  of  countenance  that 
hinted  at  an  easily  roused  temper.  Meanwhile, 
Francie  Whyte  had  also  risen  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  followed  by  Mrs.  Auld,  so  that  the  two  with  the 
immortal  memory  of  Silas  Duthie  between  them  were 
left  alone. 


CHAPTER  III 


In  the  harvest  field  the  reapers  were  enjoying  their 
mid-day  rest  and  refreshment.  For  the  last  few  days, 
Franeie  had  been  working  on  the  same  rig  with  Sally 
Liggit  and  Bess,  and  was  now  on  fairly  intimate  terms 
with  them.  To-day  Sally  had  stayed  at  home,  as 
Jimmy  was  off  on  some  errand  whieh  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  erows,  and  eould  not  look  after  little 
Betty,  whieh  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  his  principal 
occupation. 

Bess  was  resting  on  some  sheaves  which  Franeie 
had  collected  for  her  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and 
he  lay  at  her  feet,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  eloquent  of 
admiration.  He  had  yet  but  the  dimmest  idea  of 
her  birth  and  parentage,  though  he  could  not  help 
perceiving  she  was  totally  different  from  the  others. 
She  was  so  clearly  not  one  of  them  that  Franeie 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  worked  in  the  harvest-field 
before. 

“  Do  I  manage  so  badly  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  slow 
smile. 

“  It’s  not  that,”  he  said,  and  then  fell  silent.  “  I 
was  just  wondering  about  you.” 

“  Jimmy  said  you  were  going  to  Windhaven,”  she 
said.  “  I  come  from  there.  Why  do  you  stop  here 
for  work  like  this  ?  Question  for  question.  Master 
Whyte.” 
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“  I  am  a  little  in  the  dark  about  it  all,”  he  replied. 
“  Though  I  know  well  why  I  am  here.  My  mother 
told  me  what  I  was  to  do  when  she  was  dead.  She 
always  expected  to  be  taken  suddenly.  A  month 
ago  I  came  home  one  evening,  and  found  her  sitting 
dead  in  her  chair.” 

“  That  was  awful,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
full  of  pity.  “  And  is  that  why  you  are  going  to 
Windhaven  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  heard  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Harper 
there  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Eden  Harper.” 

‘‘  Every  one  knows  him  at  Windhaven,”  she  replied, 
looking  at  him  curiously.  “  He  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  master  of  everything  there.” 

“  My  mother  did  not  say  she  knew  him,”  Francie 
said,  “  She  could  be  a  little  mysterious  at  times. 
She  only  talked  of  him  that  once,  and  told  me  that 
after  her  death  I  would  find  a  letter  in  her  kist  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  and  that  I  was  to  go  to  Windhaven 
and  give  it  to  him.  Of  course,  I  tried  to  get  her  to 
tell  me  about  him,  and  what  I  was  to  expect,  but 
she  always  refused.  She  said  it  was  a  matter  that 
referred  to  a  long  past.  After  her  death  I  looked 
for  the  letter.  There  was  none.  If  she  had  destroyed 
it,  I  think  she  would  have  told  me.  Now  I  have 
nothing  to  show  to  this  Mr.  Harper,  but  I  can  at  least 
tell  him  what  my  mother  said.” 

Then  he  abruptly  changed  the  subject : 

“  He’s  a  queer  sort  of  man  for  a  dominie,  you  have 
here  ;  not  like  any  I  ever  saw  before.” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  I  trust  the  dominie,  or 
not,”  Bess  answered.  “  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man, 
you  know.  But  any  one  can  see  that.  Mr.  Jaffray 
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is  really  the  laird  of  Whitelees,  a  good  many  miles 
away  from  here.  The  place  is  almost  foundered  with 
debt,  my  foster-father  said,  but  Mr.  Jaffray  manages 
to  keep  it  above  water  by  living  as  he  does.  Here¬ 
abouts  no  one  seems  to  know  him  except  as  a  broken- 
down  schoolmaster.  Of  course  he  has  his  diversions.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  about  them,”  said  Francie, 
curiously. 

“  He  is  a  very  learned  man,”  Bess  went  on. 
“  His  room  is  full  of  books  and  arms  that  he  keeps 
polished  as  bright  as  the  brightest  thing  in  Sally’s 
kitchen.  And  it’s  quite  wonderful  to  hear  him 
talk.  Then  there  are  the  nights  of  adventure,”  and 
she  laughed  softly. 

“  What  are  they  ?  ”  Francie  asked. 

“  At  Windhaven  no  one  thinks  any  the  worse  of 
any  one  for  being  a  smuggler ;  but  I  don’t  know 
what  your  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be.” 

“  My  mother  always  drank  smuggled  tea,”  he 
replied,  with  a  smile.  “  But  you  said  you  did  not 
know  if  you  liked  him  or  not.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  like  him  ;  but  I  don’t  altogether  trust 
him,  somehow,”  she  answered.  “  Sally  does,  though  ; 
and  I’d  trust  her  judgment  sooner  than  my  own. 
And  so  you  are  travelling  all  this  way  to  Windhaven 
only  to  see  Mr.  Harper  ?  ” 

“  Not  altogether,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  and 
smiling  to  himself.  “  Some  weeks  before  my  mother 
died,  a  gipsy  wife  met  me  on  the  road  and  told  me 
a  lot  of  queer  things.  I  can’t  forget  them.  One  of 
them  has  come  true.” 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said. 

“  I  daren’t  tell  you  yet,”  he  said,  not  looking  at  her. 
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“  It  would  spoil  everything.  But  if  another  thing 
eomes  true,  I’ll  tell  you  all,  because  I’ll  really  believe 
it.  There  was  black  as  well  as  fair  news  in  it.” 

“  You  are  mean,”  she  said.  “  You  try  to  make 
me  curious  only  to  disappoint  me.” 

“  If  ever  I  do  tell  you,”  he  said,  looking  at  her 
shyly,  “  you  will  understand  why  I  could  not  tell 
you  now.” 

The  reapers  were  now  getting  ready  to  resume 
work,  and,  as  Bess  and  Francie  walked  to  their 
places  in  the  line,  Hudden,  the  grieve,  and  Bob 
Bertram  entered  the  field.  The  latter  had  been  away, 
and  Francie  had  therefore  not  seen  him  since  their 
first  meeting.  Now  he  remarked  on  the  fact  to  Bess, 
who  replied  with  an  indifference  real  or  assumed,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which,  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  Bertram’s  comings  or  goings.  His  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them  until  now, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  been  completely 
forgotten  by  either. 

“  I  thought  you  were  friends,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  there  was  a  question  in  it.  It  may  have 
been  that  she  had  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  and  Bertram  together, 
for  the  colour  stole  into  her  cheeks. 

“  He  seems  to  have  a  fancy  to  make  people  think 
so,”  she  answered  coldly. 

Bertram  now  approached  them.  He  carried  him¬ 
self  bravely.  He  wore  riding-breeches,  and  the 
spurs  clicked  and  shone  on  the  heels  of  his  short 
Hessian  boots.  A  full  silk  shirt,  shot  with  gold  and 
green,  sagged  over  and  hid  his  waistband  ;  a  black 
scarf  was  knotted  loosely  round  his  neck.  Thus 
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attired,  the  proportions  of  his  figure  were  well  dis¬ 
played,  and  no  one  would  have  denied  that  he  was  a 
fine-looking  man,  least  of  all  Franeie  Whyte,  who 
did  not  relish  feeling  himself  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  swagger  of  this  buccaneer.  But,  in  truth,  they 
were  a  finely  contrasted  pair ;  and  Franeie,  the 
younger,  slimmer,  more  shapely  man,  with  his  open, 
handsome  face,  showed  to  no  disadvantage  in  his 
more  homely  garb.  Bertram’s  face  was  flushed  as 
he  approached,  slapping  his  leg  with  the  heavy 
riding-switch  in  his  hand.  He  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  Franeie,  but  addressed  Bess  rudely. 

“  You’ve  got  to  come  out  of  this  at  once  with  me. 
I  have  a  message  for  you  and  Sal  Liggit  that  won’t 
wait.  And  it’s  high  time  you  gave  up  this  fooling, 
anyway  ;  working  in  the  fields  like  a  beggar  wench 
and  carrying  on  with  the  riff-raff  of  the  countryside.” 

“  You’ll  find  Sal  at  home,”  Bess  answered,  so  quietly 
that  Franeie  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  for  his  own 
blood  was  throbbing  at  Bertram’s  insolence.  Though 
she  spoke  so  quietly,  there  was  something  so  fine 
and  fearless  in  her  attitude,  something  obviously  so 
discomfiting  to  Bertram,  that  Whyte  felt  lightened  in 
heart. 

“  It  is  not  Sal  I  want,  but  you,  my  fine  lady,”  he 
said,  restraining  himself.  ‘‘  If  you  can’t  look  after 
yourself,  there  are  those  who  must  do  it  for  you. 
You’re  of  too  fine  a  breed  to  be  allowed  to  play  with 
any  stray  mongrel.”  With  a  movement  as  sudden 
as  the  attack  of  a  cat,  Franeie  sprang  on  him  and 
wrenched  the  riding-whip  from  his  grasp. 

“  We’ll  settle  this  later  between  us,”  he  said, 
“  unless  you  want  your  whip  now  on  your  face.” 
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For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Bertram  would  spring 
on  him,  but  evidently  judging  the  man  with  the 
whip  to  hold  the  superior  position,  he  aeeepted  a 
postponement  of  the  settlement,  with  an  ugly  laugh. 

“  I  doubt  if  you’ll  manage  to  be  so  quiek  the  next 
time,”  he  said,  as  if  it  were  a  small  thing  that  had 
happened.  “  As  for  you,  my  lass,  when  I’ve  done 
with  him,  and  I’ll  take  care  there  won’t  be  much  of  his 
beauty  left.  I’ll  make  you  a  visit — with  the  chain  in 
my  pocket.  Remember  that  !  It’s  there,  and  the 
collar  too.  I’ll  meet  you  at  sundown,  Mr.  Whyte,  in 
the  field  behind  the  wood  there.  I’m  grand  at  making 
images  out  of  putty.”  He  turned  and  sauntered 
away  disdainfully. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  dominie  lived  above  his  sehool  in  a  room  reaehed 
by  an  outside  stairway.  It  was  a  large,  airy  apart¬ 
ment,  with  windows  to  back  and  front,  quaintly  and 
comfortably  furnished.  As  it  was  his  only  living- 
room,  one  would  have  expected  to  see  a  bedstead. 
Two  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  however,  were  all  the 
evidence  of  sleeping  accommodation  ;  to  them  at 
night  he  slung  a  hammock.  The  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  was  hung  with  weapons  of  war,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  all,  as  Bess  had  told  Francie  Whyte, 
were  brightly  polished.  A  candelabrum  of  Dutch 
workmanship  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
above  a  round  mahogany  table.  Book-shelves 
covered  the  rest  of  the  walls.  In  one  corner  stood  an 
ancient  timepiece,  in  another,  on  a  stout  oaken  shelf, 
two  polished  kegs,  with  silver  hoops,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Under  a  corner  cupboard  were  ranged  silver 
flagons  of  various  size,  and  glasses  of  cut  crystal. 
A  large  easy-chair  stood  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
while  another,  higher  and  more  austere  in  form,  was 
by  the  table. 

Abner  Jaffray  was  sitting,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
handling  and  polishing  a  rapier,  while  he  glanced 
occasionally  at  a  book  open  before  him  on  the  table. 
The  school  was  closed  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 

he  had  his  days  to  himself.  After  a  while  he  rose, 
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made  a  pass  at  a  book  on  the  wall,  and  then  restored 
the  rapier  to  its  place.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  soon 
became  immersed  in  his  reading.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  staircase  outside  roused  him  ;  and, 
without  any  preliminary  knock,  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  Bertram  entered. 

“  What  beats  me,  master  dominie,”  he  said  inso¬ 
lently,  as  he  threw  himself  into  an  easy- chair,  “  is 
why  you  keep  on  play-acting  for  the  mere  love  of  it. 
I’d  bet  a  golden  piece  to  a  penny  that  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  something  very  different  when  you  heard  a 
foot  on  your  stairs.” 

“  No  play-acting  at  all,  my  good  Bertram,”  said  the 
dominie,  raising  studious  eyes  from  the  page,  and 
marking  with  his  finger  the  place  where  he  had  left 
off  reading.  “  What  else  should  I  do  but  read,  now 
that  I  have  neither  the  youthful  mind  to  instruct,  nor 
correction  to  administer  ?  When  you  entered,  I  was 
reading  of  the  descent  of  the  godly  ^neas  into  Hades, 
which  reminded  me  of  my  famous  combat  with  Silas 
Duthie  when  I  hammered  the  fear  of  hell  into  that 
worthy  pirate’s  understanding.  What  angered  me 
was  that  Silas  should  dare  to  set  up  a  theological 
position  for  himself  at  variance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  human  conscience.  But  it 
took  some  doing.” 

“  I  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  finding  where 
you  keep  your  conscience,”  Bertram  laughed. 

“  Ah  !  Now  I  should  have  no  difficulty  with  you,” 
the  dominie  replied  grimly.  “  There  is  nothing  like 
fear  to  quicken  the  shyest  conscience.  But  I  have  not 
yet  had  my  modest  morning  refreshment  of  Lam- 
mermuir  dew.  Will  you  join  me  ?  ” 
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“  Aye,  with  more  pleasure  than  hear  you  talk 
nonsense.  And  when  you  descend,  like  your  godly 
^neas,  you  can  tell  your  illustrious  friend  Silas 
Duthie  how  you  spent  a  whole  day  once  with  lashings 
of  it  at  your  hand  and  never  touched  a  drop.  The 
lie  will  suit  the  place.  He  won’t  believe  you,  other¬ 
wise  he  might  do  you  an  injury — if  that’s  possible  in 
those  parts.” 

“  Look  ye.  Master  Bertram,”  said  the  dominie,  with 
a  sudden  ferocity,  not  without  its  effect  on  his  com¬ 
panion.  “  I’ll  allow  neither  you  nor  any  man  to  give 
the  lie  to  me,  not  even  if  you  had  found  me  with  a 
flagon  beside  me  and  the  glass  to  my  lips.  There  is  a 
suitable  courtesy  between  man  and  man,  even  as  I 
have  heard  between  thieves,  and  there  shall  be  no 
transgression  of  it  in  my  presence  without  the  proper 
penalty.” 

“  And  what  may  that  be  ?  ”  asked  Bertram. 

“  A  pass  or  two  with  the  rapier,”  said  the  dominie, 
smiling  grimly.  So  that  I  may  show  you  what 
would  have  been  your  fate  were  there  not  some 
business  between  us  yet  to  do  which  requires  your 
living  presence.” 

“Oh,  have  done  with  this  play-acting,”  said  Bertram 
sullenly.  “  You  never  know  when  there’s  been 
enough  of  it,” 

“  Play-acting  ?  ”  roared  the  dominie,  as  he  handed 
him  a  rapier.  “  Stand  up  and  go  through  your  tricks, 
or  I  swear,  by  God  !  I’ll  make  a  pass  through  your 
arm  will  prevent  you  using  it  for  a  month.” 

“  I  have  to  fight  a  man  with  my  fists  this  evening. 
So  be  careful.  I  know  you  can  beat  me  with  these 
toys.”  Bertram  took  the  rapier  forced  on  him  and 
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stood  up  frowningly.  For  five  minutes  the  dominie 
enjoyed  himself  immensely,  telling  his  victim  where 
he  was  going  to  touch  him,  and  doing  it  within  an 
hair’s-breadth  ;  then  he  grew  tired  of  it. 

“  You  give  me  about  as  much  exercise,”  he  said,  at 
last  disarming  Bertram,  “  as  a  bullock  would  afford  a 
playful  tiger.  But  it  is  not  your  fault ;  the  swords¬ 
man  is  born,  not  made,  even  as  the  poet  !  Whose 
head  are  you  to  punch  this  evening  ?  ” 

“If  I  were  as  good  at  these  things  as  with  my 
fists,”  said  Bertram,  flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
“  you  would  not  get  the  better  of  me.  I  promise 
you  to  give  Francie  Whyte,  as  he  calls  himself,  as  fine 
a  thrashing  as  he  will  have  in  his  life.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  dominie,  handing  him  a  small 
flagon  and  a  glass.  “  Jealousy  !  So  the  fair  youth 
has  been  making  himself  too  agreeable  to  Bess  Tar¬ 
rant,  has  he  ?  Well,  he  is  a  comely  lad,  and  one  need 
not  be  surprised  at  it.  But  I  question  if  you  will 
give  him  his  quietus.  It  may,  therefore,  console  you 
to  know  that  he  will  have  me  to  deal  with  thereafter.” 

“  You  !  ”  exclaimed  Bertram  staring  in  stupefied 
surprise.  “  What  have  you  to  do  with  her  ?  Why, 
she  hates  the  sight  of  you  ;  would  walk  a  mile  to 
escape  looking  at  you.” 

“  I  will  not  deny  that  the  maid  may  be  a  trifle 
averse,’?  said  the  dominie,  who  was  making  good  play 
with  his  glass.  “  But  it  is  only  the  timid  shrinking  of 
the  young  heifer  from  the  overmastering  lord  of 
the  fields.  It  but  makes  her  the  more  desirable.” 

“  You  are  too  old,  dominie,”  said  Bertram  bluntly. 
“  You  forget  your  years.  A  young  lass  like  her  needs 
a  young  mate.” 
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“  Too  old  !  ”  said  the  dominie,  with  something  like 
a  snarl  in  his  voice.  “  You  fool  !  Am  I  too  old  to  be 
your  master  in  everything  ?  You  talk  about  your  lists  ? 
Why,  with  these  ” — and  he  held  out  two  enormous 
hands — “  I  could  beat  you  to  a  jelly.  Take  your 
choice  of  weapons.  Perhaps  clothes -poles  would  suit 
you.  Then  you  will  be  impaled  on  mine,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Turk  is  with  the  infidel,  and  ITl  set 
you  on  the  church  tower  for  the  birds  of  the  sky  to 
peck  at.” 

Bertram  stared  at  the  dominie.  He  was  a  boaster 
himself,  and  therefore  set  little  store  by  the  boastings 
of  others.  The  dominie  likewise  had  evidently  been 
drinking  heavily.  But  even  in  his  cups,  which  were 
notorious,  he  was  not  truculent  as  now.  He  generally 
inspired  fear,  if  not  respect,  by  his  manner  of  con¬ 
cealing  his  strength.  If  he  was  wont  to  parade  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  his  learning — accepted  on  its  face  value 
by  those  who  had  none  of  it  themselves.  It  came 
upon  Bertram,  therefore,  with  a  distinct  sense  of  un¬ 
easiness,  that  the  dominie  was  in  a  manner  declaring 
war  on  him  for  the  possession  of  Bess.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
If  for  a  moment  his  vanity  tempted  him  to  treat  the 
matter  as  one  for  laughter,  the  presence  of  the  huge, 
ungainly  figure,  with  its  unknown  reserves  of  strength 
and  experience,  told  him  he  was  confronted  by  no 
laughing  matter.  The  wise  course,  therefore,  was  to 
attempt  to  conciliate  this  formidable  antagonist. 

“  Well,  dominie,”  he  said,  “  I  had  no  idea  of  this  ; 
and,  of  course,  you’re  as  free  to  try  your  luck  as  any¬ 
body  else.  But  you  won’t  expect  me  to  wish  you 
success.” 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  but  neither 
heard  it. 

“  That  for  your  wishes,  my  lad,”  said  the  dominie, 
and  snapped  his  great  fingers  in  Bertram’s  face. 

“  As  for  luck,  my  pleasure  is  my  luck.  When  I  say 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  have  and  enjoy  anything,  my  will 
is  at  back  of  it,  and  something  behind  that.  And,  by 
my  faith.  Sir  Bertram  of  the  shoddy  suit  of  mail, 
I  have  never  been  thwarted  yet — in  the  end.” 

Again  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  This  time 
Bertram  heard  it  with  relief,  though  he  gave  no  sign. 
Although  a  bully,  he  was  no  coward  ;  but  with  the 
dominie  in  his  present  malevolent  humour,  and  ever 
on  the  edge  of  anger,  with  all  manner  of  weapons 
to  his  hand,  he  felt  that  to  provoke  him  further 
might  be  dangerous.  So  he  kept  silence  and  did 
not  even  turn  his  head  as  he  heard  the  door  softly 
opened. 

‘‘  Silas  Duthie,”  the  dominie  went  on,  filling  his 
glass  and  emptying  it,  “  tried  to  thwart  me  once, 
and  he  was  twenty  times  the  man  you  are.  You 
cannot  now  ask  him  how  he  fared,  and  I  will  not  tell 
you.  But  this  much  you  may  know  for  your  private 
meditation  :  he  regretted  it.” 

“  I  can  well  believe  that,  dominie,”  said  Bertram 
with  as  fine  an  air  of  carelessness  as  he  could  assume 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unseen  new-comer. 

“  Dominie  be  damned  !  ”  roared  Jaffray.  “  I 
would  have  you  know,  sir,  that  my  name  is  Abner 
Jaffray.  And,  as  Joab  smote  the  first  of  my  name 
under  the  fifth  rib,  taking  him  at  an  advantage  under 
cover  of  friendship,  I  have  always  been  provident  that 
the  like  shall  not  happen  to  me.  On  guard  from 
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infancy  because  of  my  name,  I  have  never  met  the 
man  yet  who  could  get  past  it.” 

The  man’s  whole  attitude  and  appearance  were  so 
grotesque,  as  he  lolled  in  his  chair  with  his  long  legs 
thrust  out  in  front  of  him,  wagging  his  head  por¬ 
tentously  and  mouthing  his  words,  that  Bertram 
beeame  eonvineed  that  the  whole  parade  had  been 
mere  affectation  for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  whose 
entrv  the  dominie  had  doubtless  heard. 

“  I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  intrude.  Master  Jaffray,” 
said  the  visitor  calmly,  but  with  emphasis  on  the 
name.  “  I  knocked  twice  on  your  door,  but,  being 
unnotieed  and  hearing  you  speaking,  I  made  bold  to 
enter — an  unwarrantable  liberty,  I  confess,  if  you 
should  choose  to  take  it  so.” 

“  Welcome,  sir  stranger,”  said  the  dominie,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet.  “  Pardon  me,  I  should  say,  that  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice  to  whieh  I  am  sometimes  over¬ 
much  attached,  rendered  me  unconseious  of  your 
arrival  sooner.  I  would  make  you  known  to  Master 
Bertram  here,  but  though  I  have  talked  with  you  in 
Mistress  Auld’s  hospitable  tavern,  and  drunk  with 
you  to  my  pleasure  and  satisfaetion,  yet  I  am  ignorant 
of  your  name.” 

“  My  name  is  Beltown,”  said  the  new-eomer,  in¬ 
clining  his  head  slightly  to  Bertram.  Some  of  the 
preeision  of  his  words  seemed  lost  in  his  great  dis¬ 
figuring  beard. 

“  Have  you  returned  disappointed  from  Wind- 
haven,  Master  Beltown  ?  ”  asked  the  dominie. 

“It  was  but  an  idle  euriosity  took  me  there,” 
answered  the  other,  “  so  that  I  cannot  be  said  to  be 
disappointed.  And  the  place  has  changed  hardly 
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at  all  since  I  was  a  boy.  Yet  changes  there  have  been. 
Some  well-known  families  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
and  others  are  in  the  last  stage  of  penury  and  de¬ 
crepitude.” 

“  A  fact  general  to  experience,”  said  the  dominie  ; 
“  one  on  which  the  aneients  were  prone  to  become 
sententious.  But  here  is  a  cup  of  the  only  elixir  of 
life  known  to  us  moderns  ;  let  us  drink  to  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  fortune,  which  are  happily  not  always  so 
dolorous.” 

“  Let  it  be  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  then,”  said  Mr. 
Beltown,  raising  his  glass  and  drinking,  pushing  baek 
his  moustache  to  admit  the  liquor.  “  The  fortunes 
of  the  family  of  Drumwood  seem  to  have  fallen  beyond 
repair,”  he  eontinued.  “  The  House  of  the  Wood,  as 
they  call  it  now,  though  it  was  Drumwood  Hall  in 
my  young  days,  has  been  closed  these  many  years, 
they  told  me  ;  and  the  lands  are  in  some  sort  of 
sequestration,  though  the  factorship  of  the  estate 
seems  still  to  be  in  the  Harper  family.  He  that 
should  now  be  laird  is  only  an  orra  man  on  the 
faetor’s  farm.  That  is  a  turn  of  the  wheel  with  a 
vengeanee.  Master  Jaffray.” 

“  Did  you  know  the  family  in  its  days  of  pros¬ 
perity  ?  ”  asked  the  dominie  curiously.  “  The  present 
laird — laird  no  longer — is  still  called  the  old  laird ; 
but  I  knew  not  his  father,  and  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  has  been  dead  these  many  years,  I  ean  only  say, 
as  Ovid  said  of  Virgil,  ‘  Tantum  vidi.’  He  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  having  killed  a  man - ” 

Mr.  Beltown  made  a  motion  of  dissent. 

“ — Aecompanied  by  his  foster-brother,  the  son 
of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  name 
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I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew  it.”  The  dominie’s 
expression  wa,s  touched  with  thought.  Bertram 
looked  at  his  companions  eagerly. 

“  If  you  never  knew  it,  then  mine  will  not  remind 
you  of  it,”  said  Beltown  quietly.  “  But,  indeed,  I 
must  correct  you,  learned  sir.  Young  Drumwood 
was  accused  of  having  killed  a  man,  and  was  forced 
to  flee.  But  he  was  guiltless  of  the  deed.  He  was 
guiltless  I  can  assure  you.  However,  that  matters 
little  now.  I  shared  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
for  many  years,  and  for  many  years  now  I  have 
travelled  through  life  alone.  I  presume  his  wife  and 
child  are  dead,  for  I  could  hear  nothing  of  them.” 

“  The  man  to  have  asked  was  this  same  Eden 
Harper  that  I  have  mentioned,”  said  the  dominie, 
helping  himself  largely  to  snuff,  “or,  failing  him,  the 
old  laird  himself,  as  they  call  him,  who  works  on  the 
farm.  A  decent  creature  enough,  but  one  who 
could  never  carry  his  liquor,  and  so  lost  all.  Edward 
Drumwood’ s  child  disappeared  mysteriously  before 
he  fled  this  country,  and  his  wife  did  not  long  survive 
the  double  blow.” 

“For  purely  personal  reasons,”  said  Beltown,  with 
the  air  of  calm  reserve  which  seemed  habitual  with 
him,  “  I  forbore  making  myself  known  to  them, 
Harper  or  this  displaced  laird.  I  would  not  willingly 
force  myself  upon  the  laird  of  Drumwood  in  his 
present  deplorable  condition.  It  baffles  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Eden  Harper,  who  was  so  much  beholden 
to  the  family,  can  treat  his  former  master  so  cruelly, 
and  force  him  down  to  ignominy.” 

“  It  may  be  that  you  do  him  an  injustice  there. 
Master  Beltown,”  said  the  dominie,  with  the  air  of 
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one  who  would  try  to  find  something  extenuating  to 
say  of  the  devil  himself.  “  I  can  only  speak  of  him 
as  I  know  him,  and  that  but  slightly  ;  a  man  some¬ 
what  unapproachable  perhaps,  and  with  a  well- built- 
up  and  solid  appreciation  of  himself ;  the  successful 
man  who  has  too  little  lenience  for  the  failings  of 
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others.  But  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  laird,  it  might  be  the  laird  himself, 
who  has  decided  to  be  so  treated.  There  are  some 
people  who,  when  they  fall  from  affluence  to  penury, 
are  forbidden  by  their  pride  to  accept  anything  but 
the  barest  crumbs  of  the  beneficence  of  others.  If  I 
know  anything  of  myself,  I  should  be  of  this  number.” 

“  You  would  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
prisoner  who  refuses  to  give  his  parole  ?  ”  said  Bel- 
town,  unable  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  dominie’s 
portentous  manner. 

“  Exactly,”  was  the  reply.  And  that,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  is  what  the  laird  of 
Drum  wood  has  done.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  should  be  friendship  between  the 
men.” 

“  As  to  that,”  said  Bob  Bertram,  rising,  with  a  look 
of  impatience  at  the  dominie,  “  the  laird  of  Drum- 
wood,  as  you  call  him,  is  nothing  but  a  drunken 
dotard,  a  dirty,  lazy  old  good-for-nothing.  He  is 
not  kept  there  as  an  ornament.  They  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  quit  of  him,  but  he  can’t  be  turned 
adrift  to  roam  the  country-side.  He  was  offered  bed 
and  board  in  the  house,  but  prefers  to  sleep  in  the 
stables,  and  eat  in  the  kitchen.  Most  folk  wonder  that 
the  factor  has  put  up  witli  him  so  long.  As  for  his 
brother’s  wife  and  child,  they’re  dead  these  twentj^ 
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years.  These  things  are  well  known  in  Windhaven, 
so  I  can’t  think  where  you  cast  your  questions  to 
draw  so  little  information.  Mother  Gibb’s  tavern 
at  the  Quay  side  would  hardly  be  fine  enough  for  you 
to  enter,  but  she  could  have  told  you  all  that,  and 
more.  Though  she  can  be  silent  enough  when  she 
likes.  She  might  have  taken  you  for  a  Revenue 
man  prying  on  the  sly  ;  she  scents  a  Revenue  man 
a  mile  away.” 

The  dominie  stared  at  Bertram  with  a  sombre  look 
in  his  eyes  and  tightened  lips. 

“  I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Beltown,  smiling, 
to  the  young  man.  “  In  the  tavern  I  found  rest  and 
good  cheer  ;  but  the  woman  as  cold  and  aloof  as  an 
ice-berg.  Even  the  mention  of  our  worthy  host 
here  and  our  mutual  acquaintance  with  the  late  Silas 
Duthie  failed  to  thaw  her.” 

“  Ay,  she  would  resist  any  approach  of  warmth 
from  that  quarter,”  said  the  dominie,  with  great  com¬ 
posure.  “  A  douce,  worthy  woman,  mother  Gibb  ; 
but  she  has  her  prejudices,  like  the  most  of  her  sex, 
generally  founded  on  unreason  and  ignorance.” 

“  I  must  be  going  now,”  said  Beltown  rising ; 
“  for  I  go  with  the  coach  to  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  time 
I  was  making  ready.  Having  a  few  minutes  on  my 
hands,  I  looked  in  to  bid  you  good-bye,  and  express 
the  hope  that  sometime  soon  we  may  renew  our 
pleasant  intercourse.  A  man  of  your  learning  and 
accomplishments  is  lost  in  a  village  like  this  ;  but 
you  will  certainly  draw  me  back  to  it.” 

“  I  am  unaccustomed  to  compliments.  Master 
Beltown,”  said  the  dominie,  very  well  pleased  in 
spite  of  some  suspiciousness,  “  and  know  not  how  to 
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reply  to  them.  But  you  will  always  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  from  me.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  him?”  Bertram  asked, 
when  Beltown  had  gone. 

“  A  worthy  man,  more  at  home  on  the  sea  than  on 
land,”  replied  the  dominie,  with  his  thoughts  at  a 
distance.  “  When  I  would  have  crushed  his  hand 
like  a  boiled  potato  in  token  of  my  earnest  friendship 
for  him,  I  found  it  like  a  spar  of  oak.” 

He  examined  his  own  enormous  paw  with  some 
disfavour,  and  Bertram  laughed.  “  I  thought  there 
was  not  much  love  lost  between  you,”  he  said.  “  Who 
was  the  man  the  laird’s  brother  killed  ?  ” 

“  Philip  Tarrant,”  said  the  dominie  shortly. 

“  I  remember  now  hearing  about  it.  There  was 
some  mystery  as  to  which  killed  the  other,  was  there 
not  ?  Well,  they’re  both  dead  now,  I  suppose  ;  so 
it  doesn’t  matter.  I  wonder  if  Mistress  Bess  has  still 
a  right  to  Mosspool.  Harper  has  promised  me  the 
one  if  I  can  get  the  other,  and  I  mean  to  have  a 
good  try,  with  his  consent  or  without  it.  I  never 
believe  a  word  he  says,  curse  him.  Before  that  old 
fool  just  now  I  made  a  pretence  of  standing  up  for 
him  against  the  old  laird.  For  I  wouldn’t  have 
every  one  know  how  I  hate  him,  the  sneering  devil. 
But  I’ll  be  even  with  him  yet.”  His  face  went  white 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  wild. 

“If  a  man  had  a  grudge  against  Eden  Harper  he 
would  find  you  a  tool  to  his  hand,”  the  dominie  said, 
regarding  him  quietly. 

“You  have  a  grudge  against  him  yourself,” 
Bertram  answered  promptly.  “  I  know  more  of 
your  story  than  you  think,  Mr.  Abner  Jaffray.  But 
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I’ll  be  damned  before  you  find  me  a  tool  for  your 
hand.  I  serve  myself  alone.” 

The  spirit  of  antagonism  had  risen  again  between 
them. 

“  Proud  words,  that  mean  nothing,”  said  the 
dominie  contemptuously.  “  But  beware  how  you 
let  your  feelings  be  known  !  The  relationship 
between  you  and  Harper  is  common  knowledge,  and 
you  might  easily  get  credit  for  what  you  never  did, 
should  anything  untoward  befall  him.” 

‘‘Attend  to  your  own  business  with  him ;  our  wills 
won’t  clash  there,”  said  Bertram  savagely,  who  re¬ 
sented  the  plain  suggestion  that  he  was  Eden  Harper’s 
unrecognised  son ;  “  and  leave  me  to  look  after  mine.” 

“  I’ll  be  sorry  for  you  when  they  do,”  said  the 
dominie,  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

As  he  walked  rapidly  from  the  house,  Bertram 
imagined  he  could  hear  the  echoes  of  that  scorn.  He 
hated  the  dominie  ;  he  hated  Eden  Harper,  his 
reputed  father;  beyond  all  others  at  this  time,  it 
seemed,  he  hated  Francie  Whyte. 


CHAPTER  V 


Bess  Tarrant  had  never  known  her  father,  whose 
death  had  occurred  in  some  mysterious  way.  Two 
or  three  years  later  her  mother  had  also  died,  and  the 
estate  of  Mosspool  been  sold  to  meet  some  heavy 
mortgages,  with  the  result  that  the  child  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  and  helpless.  Her  mother  had 
been  a  French  woman,  and  when  she  married  Philip 
Tarrant  had  bid  farewell  not  only  to  her  native  land, 
but  to  all  her  kith  and  kin.  And  Tarrant  himself 
was  the  last  of  his  line. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  fisherman  of 
Windhaven,  one  Evan  Warrender,  a  faithful  and 
humble  friend  of  the  wild  and  reckless  owner  of 
Mosspool,  had  brought  the  child  home  to  his  wife 
and  asked  her  to  be  a  mother  to  the  friendless  orphan  ; 
and  that  the  kindly  hearted  woman  had  ever  been. 
The  Warrenders  had  only  one  child  of  their  own, 
Sally,  a  good  ten  years  older  than  Bess,  and  neither 
Evan  nor  his  wife  loved  the  child  more  than  did 
Sally  Liggit. 

So  the  years  had  passed  happily  for  the  little  girl. 
She  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  work  outside  the 
house,  and  had  been  kept  at  school  long  after  other 
girls  of  the  same  age  were  occupied  at  the  nets 

or  in  the  fields.  For  Evan  Warrender  had  never 
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been  convinced  that  Philip  Tarrant  was  dead.  On 
his  death-bed  he  had  given  Bess  a  letter,  written  by 
her  mother,  with  the  injunction  that  when  the  time 
came  he  should  deliver  it  into  her  own  hands. 
Thus  Bess  ever  lived  nourishing  a  secret  hope. 

Evan  Warrender  had  died  at  rest  in  his  mind,  for 
he  knew  that  Bess  was  well  provided  for.  His 
savings  had  been  considerable,  and  were  to  be  equally 
divided  between  her  and  Sally.  But  his  affairs  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eden  Harper  of  the  Mains,  whom 
he  trusted  implicitly  so  far  as  business  went.  Harper 
was  the  head  of  the  smuggling  that  went  on,  and 
Evan  had  always  been  content  to  leave  his  share  of 
it  in  the  care  of  the  man  whom  he  feared  as  well 
as  trusted. 

When  Harper  was,  however,  approached  on  the 
matter  after  the  old  fisherman’s  death,  he  said  that 
Warrender  had  drawn  very  liberally  on  him  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  last  time  for  the  new  boat  that  now 
floated  ownerless  in  the  harbour,  and  that  it  would 
take  him  some  time  to  find  out  how  much,  if  anything, 
was  due  to  his  representatives.  So  the  cottage  had 
been  closed,  the  boat  sold,  and  Bess  had  gone  to  live 
with  the  Liggits. 

Jock  Liggit  was  a  long-headed  man ;  and  as,  after 
some  months,  no  progress  had  been  made  in  settling 
Evan  Warrender’s  affairs,  he  became  convinced  that 
his  wife  and  her  foster-sister  were  being  swindled. 
He  consulted  the  dominie,  who  agreed  with  him  that 
Harper  was  not  dealing  fairly  ;  but  strongly  advised 
him  against  going  to  law.  Jock,  nevertheless,  closed 
his  smithy  door,  and  departed  for  Windhaven, 
doggedly  set  upon  getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
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He  had  intended  to  be  back  within  a  week,  but  more 
than  a  month  had  passed  and  the  farrier  of  Duntry 
was  still  from  home.  Sally  had  accordingly  reopened 
the  smithy,  and  found  a  man  to  look  after  the  business 
temporarily,  for  if  Jock  had  gone  off  chasing  wild 
geese,  she  said,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  fire  should 
be  let  out  at  home. 

The  dominie  had  helped  her.  Better  even  than  Jock 
he  knew  that  Harper  was  playing  some  crooked  game, 
but  with  what  purpose  in  view  he  could  not  at  present 
fathom.  That  big,  honest,  obstinate  Jock,  had  any 
real  chance  in  a  conflict  of  the  kind,  he  scouted  as 
absurd.  He  knew  Harper  too  well  for  that.  But 
he  saw  to  it  in  a  humorous  way  of  his  own  that  Sally’s 
larder  should  not  suffer  in  her  husband’s  absence.  A 
basket  of  trout — for  he  was  a  famous  angler — poul¬ 
try,  or  a  portion  of  the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  he  would 
throw  on  her  kitchen  table  as  inconsiderable  trifles 
to  stimulate  jaded  appetites.  Sally  and  Bess  would 
look  at  each  other  and  laugh  after  one  of  the  short 
visits,  generally  paid  by  the  dominie  on  Rehoboam, 
a  vicious-looking  steed  which  he  rode  bare-backed, 
after  a  short  sojourn  somewhere  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  If  they  thought  this  was  his  peculiar 
way  of  conducting  a  wooing,  who  could  blame  them  ? 
Certainly  not  Mr.  Abner  Jaffray,  who  was  always 
willing  to  let  people  think  what  they  liked. 

When  Bess  reached  home  that  evening,  after  the 
scene  with  Bertram  in  the  harvest-field,  she  found 
Sally  at  the  gate. 

“  I’ve  news  for  ye,  my  bonny  leddy,”  she  cried. 
“  A  grand  gentleman  called  and  left  me  a  bag  o’ 
gold  for  ye.  I  feel  as  if  gouden  wings  were  growing 
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at  my  sides.  But  ye  look  fair  done,  lassie.  That’s 
the  end  of  it.  After  this  ye  bide  at  hame.” 

Bess  stared  hard  and  incredulously  at  Sally  when 
she  heard  of  the  stranger  and  the  bag  of  gold  ;  but 
she  knew  better  than  to  ask  questions.  Sally  always 
took  her  own  time  and  way  to  impart  information. 

“  Oh,  it’s  not  the  work,”  said  Bess.  “  But  Bertram 
came  back  from  Windhaven,  I  suppose,  to-day, 
dressed  like  a  Corsican  brigand,  with  a  riding-stick 
in  his  hand  for  a  sword,  and  went  beyond  himself 
altogether.”  She  recounted  in  detail  what  had 
happened,  concluding  with  :  “I  don’t  see  what 
else  there  was  for  Mr.  Whyte  to  do.” 

“  I  just  fair  love  him  for  it,”  said  Sal  fervently. 
“  And  if  he  comes  out  on  top,  and  I  wouldnae  wonder 
if  he  does.  I’ll  never  forgive  mysel’  that  I  wasnae 
there  to  see  the  fecht.  Weel,  come  in  and  hae  yer 
bite  and  sup,  for  ye  need  it.  When  the  roosters 
fecht,  the  wise  hen  kee^^s  on  scraping  and  pecking. 
And  mony  a  time  I’ve  wondered  at  their  sense  for  a’ 
their  silliness. 

“  But  ye’ve  no’  heard  my  news  yet,”  continued 
Sally,  “  about  the  gentleman  that  was  here  after 
ye  to-day  ;  and  ye’ll  never  guess  who  it  was,  for  I 
dinnae  ken  mysel’.  But  he  knew  yer  ain  father 
afore  you  were  born,  my  hinney.  A  nice,  quiet- 
spoken,  civil  gentleman ;  for  gentleman  he  was, 
though  dressed  as  plainly  as  ony  ploughman  in  his 
Sunday  best.  Somehow,  he  got  my  confidence  to  that 
extent,  for  even  a  bairn  would  trust  him,  and  ye  could 
see  he  was  a  wise  man,  though  simple,  that  I  tell’t 
him  everything.  For  ye  ken  fine  I’ve  been  in  a  sair 
quandary  aboot  Jock,  and  it  was  a  rale  comfort  tae 
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be  able  to  talk  to  somebody  that  could  gie  me  guid 
advice.” 

“  You  better  not  tell  that  to  the  dominie,”  said 
Bess  dryly. 

“  O,  I  dinnae  think  quite  so  badly  of  him  as  you 
do,”  Sal  answered  ;  “  but  I  hae  my  ain  opinions  o’ 
him  for  a’  that.  I  wouldnae  go  sae  far  as  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  bid  me  beware  o’  the  dominie.  But 
I  could  see  by  the  way  he  twisted  his  beard,  and  the 
glint  in  his  e’e  that  he  didn’t  think  as  muckle  o’  him 
as  I  might  have  expected.  Ony  way,  when  I  tell’t 
him  about  the  messages  the  dominie  had  brought 
me  frae  him,  telling  me  tae  bide  where  I  was  and  no’ 
tae  stir  a  foot  tae  find  him  till  he  sent  me  word,  the 
gentleman  just  laughed  in  my  face.  For  why  should 
Jock  no’  want  tae  see  me  for  a  month  and  more, 
and  never  take  the  trouble  tae  gie  us  a  look  in  ?  If 
the  dominie  can  come  and  gang  between  here  and 
Windhaven,  what’s  tae  hinder  Jock  ?  ” 

Bess  nodded  her  head,  and  refrained  from  remind¬ 
ing  her  that  she  had  said  the  same  thing  a  score  of 
times  only  to  be  told  that  Jock  and  the  dominie 
were  wiser  than  they. 

‘‘  Ye  said  a  wee  while  back,”  Sally  continued, 
“  that  ye  would  like  tae  gang  tae  Windhaven.  And 
that’s  just  what  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  tae  do. 
And  the  gentleman  said  it  was  a  decision  that  showed 
my  wisdom.  And  then  he  said  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  somebod}^  to  leave  money  with  me  for 
you,  and  that  he  would  be  himself  in  Windhaven 
soon.  But  he  warned  me  no’  tae  say  a  word  to  the 
dominie  or  anybody  but  yersel’.  But  Jock’s  no’  in 
the  cottage  at  Windhaven,  and  never  has  been,  so 
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far  as  he  could  make  out.  That’s  to  say  he  was  told 
that  you  had  gone  away,  and  that  the  house  had 
been  locked  up  ever  since.  Of  course,  he  didnae  ken 
anything  about  Jock  till  I  tell’t  him.  And  when  I 
said  that  he  could  handle  a  pen  with  the  best,  and 
yet  had  never  written  me  a  line,  he  said  he  didnae 
think  I  need  be  feared  about  him,  but  that  the 
sooner  I  was  in  Windhaven  the  better.  So  I  thought 
we  might  walk  to  Leddam,  it’s  no’  that  far,  and 
hire  from  there,  and  be  at  Windhaven  to-morrow  at 
sundown.  Once  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  tae  a  thing, 
I  cannae  rest  till  it’s  done.  How  does  that  suit 
your  fancy  ?  Ye  didnae  expect  tae  hae  yer  wish  sae 
soon,  I’ll  warrant.” 

“  And  he  didn’t  tell  you  anything  about  himself, 
nor  even  his  name  ?  ”  asked  Bess. 

“  Oh,  aye,  he  gave  me  his  name ;  Beltown  I  think 
it  was.  But  I  was  just  as  wise  as  ever.  And  he 
kent  your  father,  and  mine  too.  Evan  Warrender, 
he  said,  was  as  fine  a  man  as  he  had  ever  known  ; 
and  I  could  see  he  was  rale  pleased  to  hear  about 
him  and  you.” 

“  ‘  Just  what  I  would  have  expected  of  him,’  ” 
he  said.  Ye  can  tell  by  the  way  a  man  speaks  as 
weel  as  by  what  he  says.  And  if  ye  want  mair  proof 
that  we’ve  found  a  friend  and  at  the  very  pinch  o’ 
need,  there  it  is — a  bagful  of  gold  pieces.” 

She  took  a  chamois  leather  bag  out  of  the  corner 
cupboard  and  planked  it  down  on  the  table  in  front 
of  Bess. 

So  intent  were  they  in  talking  and  listening  that 
even  Curlywigs,  seated  on  the  floor  and  staring  at 
her  mother  with  wide-open  eyes,  had  not  heard  the 
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approach  of  footsteps,  until  they  were  startled  by 
Jimmy  Bogle’s  voice  at  the  open  window. 

“  D’ye  want  a’  the  countryside  tae  hear  ye  ?  ’’ 
he  said  in  a  warning  whisper.  “  It’s  a  God-send  it’s 
only  me,  for  ye  would  soon  hae  the  hoose  pulled  down 
ower  yer  lugs.  I  wouldnae  trust  even  the  dominie 
himsel’  wi’  a  seeret  like  that.  Cover  it  up  quick, 
wumman,  and  dinnae  let  onybody  see  whaur  ye  put 
it.  I’ll  shut  my  e’en  till  ye’re  ready.” 

‘‘  You  just  haud  yer  ain  tongue,  and  naebody  will 
be  the  wiser,”  said  Sal,  rising. 

“  Whatever  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself, 
Jimmy  ?  ”  asked  Bess,  while  Sal  took  his  advice  and 
removed  the  bag.  “  Your  eheek’s  wet  with  blood, 
and  you  look  as  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  burn.” 

“I’ve  hadaweemishap,”  Jimmy  answered  earelessly. 
“  But  I  would  suffer  mair  than  that  gladly  tae  see  a’ 
that  I’ve  seen.  Talk  about  feehting  !  Sergeant  Brodie 
never  saw  sieh  an  on -ding  wi’  the  Freneh  as  yon.” 

“  Whit’s  that  ?  ”  eried  Sal.  “  Did  ye  see  the 
feeht,  Jimmy  ?  ” 

“  What  for  no’  ?  ”  said  Jimmy.  “  It  was  ower  me 
they  were  feehting.” 

“  Feehting  about  you  !  A  bonny  like  sicht  you 
for  onybody  to  fecht  about.” 

“  Aye,  me,”  said  Jimmy,  with  the  certitude  of 
truth.  “  But  dinnae  deafen  me  wi’  questions,  and 
I’ll  gie  you  the  story.” 

“  Deafen  ye  !  I’d  like  tae  dry  ye,”  said  Sal. 
“  Come  in  and  stand  afore  the  kitchen  fire.” 

“  Ye’ll  remember,”  said  Jimmy,  taking  up  his 
stand  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  at  onee  creating  a 
cloud  of  steam,  “  that  I  was  tae  gang  tae  Leddam 
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the  day  on  business  o’  Will  Hudden’s  for  tae  see  why 
McCleesh  had  nae  sent  on  the  extra  parritch  bowls 
that  had  been  ordered  for  the  reapers.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  o’  the  Royal  George  wondering  if  I  wad 
gang  in  and  order  mysel’  a  pint  o’  beer,  for  I  had 
money  in  my  pouch,  when  a  pedlar  body  that  I’ve 
seen  afore  sklaidles  up  tae  me,  and  says  he,  ‘  Ye 
come  frae  Duntry.’  ‘  Keep  yer  information  tae 
yerseT,  says  I,  ‘  I’m  no’  asking  you  where  I  come 
frae.’  ‘  And  ye  ken  dominie  Jaffray,’  says  he,  no’ 
heedin’,  ‘  for  ye’ve  directed  me  tae  him  afore  this.’ 
‘  That  may  be,’  says  I,  ‘  though  I  wouldnae  sweir  tae 
ye.’  ‘  Tell  him  ye  met  a  man  frae  the  sea  at  Leddam,’ 
says  he,  ‘  and  that  he  bid  ye  tell  him  that  the  moon’s 
on  the  wane  afore  it’s  full.’  And  he  shoved  three 
bawbees  in  my  hand,  and  walked  off.  ‘  Bide  a  wee,’ 
says  I.  ‘  What  am  I  tae  dae  if  the  dominie’s  no’  at 
hame  ?  ’  But  he  jist  hitched  the  box  on  his  back 
and  never  turned  his  heid.  So  I  had  mv  refresh- 
ment  wi’oot  bein’  ony  the  poorer,  and  after  I  had 
seen  McCleesh — but  ye’ll  no’  care  tae  hear  aboot 
that — I  took  my  way  hameward.  Weel,  after  I  had 
washed  the  dust  out  o’  my  throat  wi’  the  money  I 
had  saved  at  the  Royal  George,  I  slipped  across  tae 
the  dominie’s,  and  he  was  singing  that  loud,  like  an 
auld  cock  on  a  frosty  morning,  I  jist  pushed  open 
the  door  and  stepped  in.  There  he  was  sitting  in  his 
big  chair,  scrubbing  awa’  at  his  killing- irons,  and 
he  lifts  his  heid  and  cocks  his  e’e  at  me,  and  roars  oot : 

“  ‘The  wind  is  in  the  east  by  north, 

The  moon  is  on  the  wane, 

And  darkening  up  the  Firth  o’  Forth 
Come  wind  and  cloud  and  rain.’ 
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“  ‘  Ye’re  richt  half  the  way,  dominie,’  says  I,  ‘  but 
the  moon’s  on  the  wane  afore  it’s  come  tae  the  full.’ 
Wi’  that  he  lap  up  like  a  dog  when  ye  stand  on  its 
tail.  ‘  Canny,’  says  I,  getting  back  tae  the  door, 
for  I  didnae  like  the  look  o’  him  wi’  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  his  muckle  eyebrows  standin’  up 
like  a  dog’s  birse,  ‘  or  ye’ll  no’  get  the  message  I 
bring  ye.’  ‘  Come  in.  Master  Bogle,’  says  he,  hangin’ 
up  his  sword.  ‘  This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  ye 
under  my  humble  roof,  and  I  must  find  ye  proper 
entertainment.’  He  can  speak  grand  when  he 
likes,  can  the  dominie.  ‘  Ye’re  a  poet  yersel’,’  says 
he,  ‘  and  I  would  hae  yer  opeenion  on  some  of  my 
puir  verses.’  But  I  hadnae  seen  his  eyebrows 
standin’  up  like  corn-sheaves  for  naething.  ‘Anither 
time,  dominie,’  says  I,  wi’  the  ootside  knob  o’  the 
door  in  my  hand,  ‘  but  Will  Hudden’s  waitin’  tae 
hear  aboot  the  parritch  bowls,  and  I  jist  stepped  in 
tae  tell  ye  that  I  met  a  man  frae  the  sea  at  Leddam 
the  day,  and  that  the  moon  is  on  the  wane  afore  it’s 
full.  It  was  the  same  pedlar  that  said  he  had  the 
letter  for  ye  the  ither  day.’  And  wi’  that  I  shut  the 
door  and  ran  down  the  steps.  But  when  I  came  tae 
Will’s  there  he  was  standing  in  front  o’  his  hoose 
by  the  duckpond  speakin’  tae  Whyte,  and  Whyte 
wi’  Bertram’s  riding-stick  in  his  hand,  for  I  ken  it 
fine. 

“  ‘  What  are  ye  daein’  wi’  that  ?  ’  says  I  tae 
Whyte,  pointin’  tae  the  stick.  ‘  Keepin’  it  for  him,’ 
says  Whyte  ;  and  Will  Hudden  laughed.  ‘  Here  he 
comes,’  says  he,  and  Bertram  comes  swinging  up 
frae  the  farm.  I  could  see  he  had  been  drinking. 
I  cannot  tell  ye  what  put  it  intae  my  heid,  but  I 
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thocht  for  the  fun  o’  the  thing  I  wad  try  the  same 
words  on  him  that  had  made  the  dominie  jump. 
So  I  says,  ‘  Hullo,  Bob  !  Ye’ll  be  pleased  tae  ken 
that  the  wind’s  in  the  nor’- east,  and  the  moon’s  on 
the  wane  afore  it’s  full.’  He  stood  staring  at  me  for 
a  moment  like  a  codfish  that  hasnae  seen  the  water 

for  a  week.  ‘  Ye  b - liar,’  says  he,  and  the  next 

moment  I  was  capering  backwards  and  heid  forward 
intae  the  duckpond.  When  I  cam  oot  chokin’  and 
splutterin’,  there  was  Whyte  peelin’  off  his  coat,  and 
Bob  the  same.  Will  Hudden  had  the  riding-stick  in 
his  hand,  and  Tom  Brack  and  a  dozen  ither  men  were 
standin’  round  watching.  ‘  Keep  clear  o’  the  pond,’ 
says  Bob,  ‘  for  I  mean  to  send  him  there  after  the 
ither  scarecrow.’  And  that’s  how  the  fecht  began.” 

“  And  how  did  it  end  ?  ”  said  Sally, 

“  At  first  I  couldnae  see  onything,”  said  Jimmy, 
“  for  it  was  like  twa  windmills  dancin’  roun’  each 
other.  But  when  my  eyes  got  a  grip  o’  it,  I  could 
see  that  Bertram  was  far  ower  heavy  for  Whyte,  and 
hadnae  a  chance  wi’  him  on  his  feet.  Whyte  led  him 
sic  a  dance  as  he  hasnae  had  since  he  was  a  bairn,  and 
he  was  soon  breathin’  short  and  sharp  like  a  man 
running  up  a  hillside.  But  Whyte  never  let  him  get 
his  wind  back  ;  there  was  nae  stoppin’.  It  was  a 
fecht  tae  a  finish  frae  the  first.  Whyte  ay  kept 
edging  round  him  and  backing  him  tae  the  water, 
and  Bertram  was  ay  trying  tae  keep  away  frae  it, 
for  he  didnae  want  tae  lie  in  the  same  boat  wi’  me. 
But  that  ay  kep’  him  on  the  move,  and  distrackit 
him,  till  he  didnae  ken  exactly  where  he  was  ;  so  he 
turned  his  heid  for  a  moment  tae  tak’  a  look.  And 
that  was  the  end  o’  him.  For  Whyte  nipped  in  at  him 
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wi’  the  first  real  blow  he  had  struek,  and  Bob  went 
down  like  a  felled  tree.” 

“  Well,  now,  Jimmy,  run  off  tae  yer  bed,  and  see 
and  hang  up  yer  claes  tae  dry.  But  I  maun  tell 
ye  that  I’m  thinkin’  o’  taking  Bess  and  wee  Betty 
away  wi’  me  tae  Windhaven  the  morn.  It’s  a  secret, 
and  ye’re  no’  tae  say  a  word  about  it  tae  onybody. 
Ye’ll  need  tae  be  up  at  cockcrow,  if  ye  want  tae  see 
us  off.” 

“  You’ll  come  tae  Windhaven  wi’  us,  Jimmy,” 
Curlywigs  said,  yawning  ;  “  and  I  want  my  bed  tae.” 

Jimmy  stared  at  them  one  and  all  in  silence,  and 
then  slowly  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VI 


After  Jimmy  had  gone  Sal  began  making  vigorous 
preparations  ‘  for  their  approaching  departure  for 
Windhaven.  Knowing  she  would  be  more  hindrance 
than  help  by  remaining  indoors  when  Sal  was  on  the 
rampage,  Bess  went  into  the  little  garden,  and,  passing 
through,  walked  to  where  the  road  turned  east,  and  a 
clear  view  could  be  had  of  the  hills,  above  which  the 
stars  were  beginning  to  shine.  She  leaned  her  arms 
upon  a  gate  that  opened  into  a  wide  meadow- field  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  great  sycamore.  The 
solitude,  the  slowly  expanding  distance  of  fields  and 
trees  stretching  to  the  dark  uprising  mass  of  the  hills 
above  which  faint  light  yet  lingered,  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  calm  that  subdued  her  forebodings. 

Soon  she  heard  quick  footsteps  behind  her,  and, 
without  turning  her  head,  knew  it  was  Francie  Whyte. 
Without  a  word  of  greeting  he  leaned  on  the  gate 
beside  her,  his  hands  folded  in  front  of  him. 

‘‘  I’m  saying  good-bye  to  them.”  Bess  spoke  in  a 
low,  caressing  voice.  “We  can’t  see  the  hills  from 
Windhaven,  and  I  believe  I’ll  miss  them,  though  I 
love  the  sea.  If  I  could  only  have  this  on  one  side 
of  the  cottage  and  the  sea  on  the  other.” 

“  We  never  get  all  we  want,”  he  said,  suddenly 
downcast. 

“  Too  greedy,”  she  said,  turning  a  smiling  face  to 
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him.  But  he  gazed  at  the  hills,  and  did  not  see  the 
laughter  in  her  eyes. 

“  Are  you  going  away  because  of  anything  that 
happened  to-day  ?  ”  he  asked  sombrely. 

“  I  believe  we  are,”  she  replied  carelessly,  raising 
her  arms  to  give  some  quick  touches  to  her  hair  at  the 
back,  an  action  graceful  in  all  women,  but  in  Bess,  her 
companion  thought,  particularly  so.  “  The  truth  is 
that  Sally  has  suddenly  become  concerned  about  her 
man  ;  she’s  afraid  he  may  have  got  into  mischief. 
So  off  we  go  to  Windhaven  to  look  after  Jock.  We 
are  to  slip  away  in  the  morning,  and  nobody  the  wiser, 
except  yourself — now.” 

“  I’m  glad  you’ve  told  me,”  he  said,  cheerful  at 
last.  “  It  will  hurry  me  the  quicker.  But  has  she 
had  bad  news  of  him  ?  ” 

“  No  news  at  all,”  answered  Bess.  “  You  see  Jock 
went  away  to  look  after  things  when  father  Warrender 
died,  and  I  came  here.  I  never  thought  he  could  do 
much,  but  there’s  no  reason  in  his  obstinacy.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Jock  boring  a  hole  of  his  own  like  a  badger, 
Sally’s  a  butterfly.  He  was  to  be  away  a  few  days, 
and  it’s  nearly  two  months  since  we’ve  seen  him.  Mr. 
Jaffray’s  brought  some  messages  from  him,  but  they’ve 
all  been  to  the  same  tune  that  we  are  just  to  stay 
where  we  are  till  he  comes  again.  And  Sally  seemed 
to  think  it  was  all  right  till  to-day,  when  a  gentleman 
called  on  her  asking  after  me.  But  when  she  took 
him  into  her  confidence — and  she  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  captivated  by  him,  by  her  accounts  a  very 
fine  gentleman  indeed  ” — Francie’s  gloom  was  so 
obvious  it  was  impossible  for  Bess  not  to  embroider 
her  facts — “  he  only  laughed  at  Jock’s  messages,  and 
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Sally  says  she  saw  at  once  what  a  fool  she  had  been  to 
take  it  all  so  easily.” 

They  were  now  walking  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  at  the  garden  gate  found  Sal  awaiting  them. 
Her  comely  face  was  all  smiles  as  she  nodded  to 
Francie. 

“  I’m  real  proud  o’  ye,”  she  said,  “  and  no’  a  scart  on 
yer  face.  Jimmy’s  been  here  and  telled  us  a’  about  it. 
But  ye’ll  need  tae  keep  yer  eye  on  Bertram,  mind 
that  !  He’s  no’  the  sort  that  can  take  a  licking  wi’  a 
clean  heart.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  that,”  said  Francie, 
pleased  to  see  that  Bess  was  looking  at  him  with 
somewhat  anxious  eyes.  ‘‘  I  hear  you’re  thinking  of 
moving  to  Windhaven.” 

“  Ay,  Bess  will  have  been  telling  ye,”  said  Sal, 
folding  her  arms  and  leaning  against  the  gate-post. 
“  And  did  she  tell  ye  of  the  grand  visitor  I  had  that 
came  speerin’  after  her  ?  ” 

“  She  mentioned  some  fine  young  man  that  had 
quite  taken  your  fancy,”  Francie  replied,  with  a 
smile  that  he  intended  to  be  gay,  but  that  was  not 
altogether  a  success. 

“  No’  too  young  and  no’  too  old,”  said  Sal,  who  was 
evidently  enjoying  herself.  “  What  I  would  call  a 
man  in  his  prime,  and  a  fine-looking  man  too — every 
inch  the  gentleman.” 

Francie  was  too  young  and  unsophisticated  to  be 
able  to  prevent  his  face  betraying  his  feelings  ;  that 
they  were  not  too  pleasant  was  so  obvious  that  Bess 
hastened  to  his  aid. 

“  You  told  me  his  beard  was  quite  grey,  Sal,”  she 
said. 
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“  I  never  even  telled  ye  that  he  had  a  beard,  my 
leddy,”  said  Sal,  throwing  up  her  chin.  “  But  what 
if  he  has  a  few  grey  hairs  in  his  beard  ?  I’ve  counted 
half  a  dozen  in  Jock’s  whiskers  afore  this,  and  ye’ll 
no’  tell  me  that  my  man’s  old.” 

“  It  would  not  be  Mr.  Beltown  ?  ”  said  Francie, 
suddenly  brightening. 

“  And  what  div  ye  ken  about  Mr.  Beltown  ?  ” 
asked  Sal,  evidently  surprised. 

“  He  was  staying  at  the  inn  for  a  day  or  two  when 
I  first  came  here,”  he  answered  ;  “  and  once  or 

twice  in  the  evenings  I  had  talk  with  him.  The 
dominie  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  him,  Mrs.  Auld  told 
me,  and  was  for  ever  hanging  about  on  the  chance  of 
having  a  word  with  him.” 

“  Weel,  it’s  the  same  man,”  said  Sal,  “  and  I  would 
trust  him  sooner  than  anybody  I’ve  ever  met.  I’m 
no’  quite  sure  o’  the  dominie,  and  that’s  tellin’  ye 
straight.  But  about  Mr.  Beltown  there  cannae  be 
twa  opinions.  Did  ye  tell  him  what  for  ye  were  goin’ 
tae  Windhaven  ?  He  comes  frae  thae  parts.” 

“  I  told  him  about  my  mother’s  sudden  death,  and 
how  she  had  warned  me  beforehand  that,  when  that 
happened,  I  was  to  go  to  Windhaven  and  see  Mr. 
Harper.  Fie  looked  a  bit  upset,  more  than  ye  would 
expect  of  a  perfect  stranger,  and  spoke  kindly.” 

“  I’se  warrant  ye,”  said  Sal.  “  His  heart’s  as 
sound  as  his  heid.  Ye  see,  Bess,  Francie  here  was  as 
muckle  tae’n  wi’  him  as  I  was  mysel’.” 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Sally,”  Bess  laughed.  “  I’ve 
never  said  a  word  against  your  new  friend.  All  I 
hinted  was  that  the  dominie  may  feel  a  bit  slighted ; 
he’s  been  your  trusted  counsellor,” 
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“  Oh,  the  dominie  !  ”  said  Sal.  “  But  speak  o’  the 
devil !  Here  he  comes  on  that  auld  nag  o’  his.” 

In  silence  they  watched  the  approaching  centaur. 
The  dominie  called  his  horse  Rehoboam.  If  the 
quadruped  had  shown  recalcitrancy  in  his  youth, 
years  and  severe  training  had  cured  him.  But  he 
could  not  change  his  face  ;  and  that  was  enough  to 
damn  any  horse.  His  long,  white  nose,  pink,  staring 
nostrils  and  quivering,  pendulous  lips  proclaimed  a 
baleful  intelligence  at  war  with  the  world.  He  had 
never  known  bridle  or  saddle  ;  a  rope  halter  and  a 
couple  of  sacks  on  his  back  -were  all  the  dominie  used 
in  his  far- stretching  peregrinations. 

As  I  came  hitching  along  on  Rehoboam,”  he  said, 
coming  to  a  standstill  beside  them,  and  swinging  a 
large  ham  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  “  and  saw  ye  standin’  at  yer  garden  gate  like 
two  angels  entertaining  the  battered  warrior  of  sin, 
without  any  disrespectful  allusion  to  our  young  friend, 
who  seems  to  have  suffered  little  from  the  buffetings 
of  fortune  so  far,  I  thought  that  many  another  man 
like  myself  might  be  travelling  farther  to  fare  a  hantle 
sight  worse.” 

“  And  whaur  dae  ye  fare  tae  at  this  time  o’  night  ?  ” 
asked  Sal,  who  always  enjoyed  the  dominie’s  con¬ 
versation,  while  Bess  with  a  whimsical  smile  on  her 
lips  eyed  the  ham. 

“  To  Windhaven,”  said  the  dominie  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation.  “  I  have  a  friend  there  in  urgent  need  of 
my  counsel ;  so  I  must  needs  turn  night  into  day. 
But  it  is  more  than  possible  I  may  see  your  man, 
Mrs.  Liggit.  Have  ye  any  message  for  him  ?  ” 

“  Ye  can  tell  him  if  he  disnae  come  hame  quick  I’m 
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thinkin’  o’  startin’  tae  look  for  him,”  Sal  answered. 
“So  if  ye’re  no’  baek  quiek  wi’  an  answer,  dominie, 
ye  may  see  me  there  myseF.” 

“  I’ll  be  baek  in  a  couple  of  days,”  he  replied,  “  so 
you  can  keep  your  soul  in  patience.  I’ll  leave  this  to 
keep  ye  in  mind  o’  me  ” — and,  straightening  himself  on 
his  knees,  he  flung  the  ham  lightly  over  the  hedge, 
landing  it  neatly  at  the  cottage  door.  Then,  digging 
his  heels  into  Rehoboam,  he  cantered  away. 

“  What  d’ye  think  o’  that  ?  ”  said  Sal ;  and 
Bess  and  Francie  laughed. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  sun  had  only  just  risen  on  the  next  morning  when 
Jimmy,  refreshed  by  a  sound  night’s  sleep,  left  his  bed 
in  the  hay- loft  and  descended  to  the  stables,  where 
he  collected  some  old  sacks,  a  dilapidated  hat,  two 
stout  branches  of  a  tree  tied  together  crosswise,  and  an 
old  tin  can.  Laden  with  these,  he  made  his  way 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  Liggitts’  cottage. 

Early  as  it  was,  he  found  the  occupants  already 
astir,  and  making  ready  for  their  departure. 

“  What  on  earth  are  ye  up  tae  now,  Jimmy  ?  ”  said 
Sal,  as  he  entered  the  little  garden  and  eased  himself 
of  his  various  burdens  at  the  cottage  door.  Bess  and 
Curlywigs  came  out  also  and  stood  regarding  him  with 
an  astonishment  that  filled  him  with  delight. 

“  A  bit  o’  a  surprise  for  ye  all  ?  ”  he  said,  assorting 
his  cravat,  and  smiling  at  them  knowingly.  “  But 
that’s  only  the  beginning  o’  it.  The  notion  came  tae 
me  last  night  when  I  was  gettin’  intae  my  bed.  Ye 
see,  when  Whyte  starts  for  Windhaven,  and  I’m 
thinkin’  he’ll  no’  be  lang  ahint  ye,  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  tae  gang  wi’  him.  Twa’s  ay  better  than  yin  ! 
and  if  he  canna  get  any  work  there,  it  will  be  a  gey 
queer  thing  if  I  cannae.  For  ye  see  I  can  turn  my 
han’  tae  onything.  I  think  I’ll  be  a  carter  ;  but  I’m 
no’  sure.  So  wi’  you  away  and  me  away,  wha’s  tae 

look  after  the  hoose  ?  Ye  never  thocht  o’  that,  Sal. 
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The  idea  o’  travellin’  tae  foreign  pairts  put  that  oot 
o’  yer  heid  a’thegither.  So  now  ye’ll  see  me  make  a 
man  and  a  man  as  like  mysel’  as  it’s  possible  tae  be, 
and  I’ll  stick  him  in  the  tatey  patch,  lookin’  baith 
in  front  and  behind  him.  Onybody  passing  by  the 
road  and  keekin’  in  would  never  think  the  hoose  was 
emp’y  wi’  a  man  like  that  standin’  amang  the  taties.” 

“  It’s  real  clever  o’  ye,  Jimmy,”  said  Sal. 

‘‘  Hoots  !  There’s  naething  clever  aboot  it,”  he 
replied.  “  The  iday  might  have  come  tae  ony  o’  ye 
if  ye’d  ever  gi’en  the  matter  a  thocht.  Noo,  awa’ 
wi’  ye  and  finish  yer  work  and  I’ll  get  on  wi’  mine.” 

They  obeyed  him,  but  Curlywigs  stayed  and 
watched  him  with  absorbed  interest  as  he  set  about 
his  work. 

“  Noo,  he’s  only  tae  get  his  hat  on  his  heid,  and  he’s 
finished,”  said  Jimmy,  standing  back  to  admire  his 
handiwork.  “  What  d’ye  think  o’  him,  Curlywigs  ?  ” 

“  He’s  no’  like  you,”  said  Curlywigs. 

“  Is  he  better  nor  me  ?  ”  asked  the  artist  fretfully. 

“  He’s  funnier  than  you,”  Curlywigs  replied,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  sideways  and  smiling.  “  But  you’re  very 
funny,  too,  Jimmy.” 

“  Then  he’s  a’  richt,”  said  Jimmy.  “  That’s  exactly 
what  I  wanted  him  tae  be.” 

“  Let  me  put  his  hat  on  for  him,”  said  Bess,  coming 
out  to  admire  the  exhibition.  “  The  finishing  touch 
makes  all  the  difference.” 

‘‘  Be  awfu’  gentle  wi’  him,  Bess,”  said  Jimmy,  with 
some  anxiety.  ‘‘  He’s  a  wee  bit  wobbly  on  his  feet.” 
Bess  took  the  hat,  and  with  the  greatest  care  set  it 
with  the  least  possible  tilt,  giving  the  scarecrow  a 
rakish  expression. 
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“  Ye’ve  got  it,  Bess,  ye’ve  got  it,”  Jimmy  exclaimed, 
capering  with  delight. 

It  was  at  this  crowning  moment  of  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  that  the  gate  swung  open  and  Bertram  entered 
the  garden.  Something  akin  to  consternation  fell  on 
the  little  group  around  the  scarecrow,  but  the  new¬ 
comer  was  quick  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he  was 
in  the  friendliest  of  moods. 

“  I  never  thought  to  find  you  all  so  early  afoot,” 
he  said.  “  I’m  off  to  Edinburgh,  and  I  thought  I 
might  have  a  word  with  Sal.  It’s  about  Jock.  I  hear 
he’s  got  into  trouble.  But  what’s  this  you’re  making, 
Jimmy  ?  ” 

‘‘  A  man.  Bob  ;  just  an  ordinar’  man  like  oorsels,” 
stuttered  Jimmy. 

‘‘  You’re  a  clever  duel,”  said  Bertram,  standing 
before  the  effigy  and  apparently  thinking  deeply. 

“  D’ye  like  it.  Bob  ?  ”  the  artist  asked  modestly. 

“  Like  it !  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Jimmy,  that  man  o’ 
yours  will  never  frichtin  away  the  crows.  They’ll  only 
fly  round  and  admire  it.  I  cannae  jist  say  whether 
it’s  the  dominie  or  Will  Hudden  it  reminds  me  of.” 

“  Na,  na,”  said  Jimmy  quickly.  “  I  wad  never 
tak’  a  leeberty  like  that.  I’ve  made  him  as  like 
myseT  as  possible.  No  exactly  in  the  pheeseeg,  ye 
ken.  But  d’ye  no’  think  he’s  jist  got  my  stan’  when 
I’m  gaen’  tae  lift  my  gun  tae  my  shouther  ?  ” 

Bess  had  left  them  silently  to  tell  Sal  what  Bertram 
had  said  about  the  unfortunate  Liggit,  and  to  warn 
her  not  to  believe  too  implicitly  anything  he  said. 

“  Ye  can  leave  him  tae  me,”  said  Sal.  “  Bide  you 
indoors  till  he’s  gone.  He’ll  get  a  flea  in  his  lug 
frae  me  if  he  comes  here  wi’  any  o’  his  lies.  Jock’s 
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no’  the  man  tae  get  liimsel’  intae  trouble,  though 
none  o’  us  can  help  trouble  bein’  put  on  us.  But  I 
was  a  fool  ever  tae  let  him  oot  o’  my  sicht.” 

“  What’s  this  about  Jock  ?  ”  she  asked  crossly,  as 
she  flounced  out  of  the  cottage. 

‘‘  Mornin’,  Sally,”  said  Bertram  pleasantly, 
though  he  managed  to  get  a  hint  of  sadness  into  his 
voice.  “  There’s  many  a  fine  dame  in  Edinburgh 
would  give  half  her  fortune  to  look  as  gimp  and  fresh 
as  you  at  this  time  o’  the  mornin’.” 

“  Yer  news  cannae  be  sae  bad  if  ye  begin  wi’  silly 
compliments,”  she  answered,  with  a  perceptible 
diminution  of  her  crossness,  for  Sal  was  extremely 
human.  “  But  dinnae  keep  me  waitin’,  for  I  dinna  rise 
sae  early  for  naething.”  Bertram  moved  away,  and 
she  followed  him  out  on  the  road,  where  they  stood 
for  some  time  and  then  walked  slowly  out  of  sight. 

‘‘  Weel,  he’s  got  on  the  richt  side  o’  her  this 
mornin’,”  said  Jimmy,  as  he  carefully  cleaned  his 
boots  at  the  cottage  door.  “  He’ll  jangle  her,  Bess  ; 
speakin’  her  as  saft  as  butter  and  tellin’  her  she  looked 
brawer  than  the  Embro  fine  leddies.  I  never  saw 
Bob  on  that  tack  afore.  He  tried  it  on  wi’  me,  tae, 
praisin’  it  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  dam  auld 
scarecrow  before.  No’  but  what  it  looks  a’  richt  frae 
here,  though.  Ye  see,  I’ve  made  sae  many  o’  them, 
ye  might  say  my  hand’s  in.  It’s  no’  everybody  could 
dae  it.  Bob  wasnae  sae  far  wrang.  D’ye  see  ony 
likeness  tae  the  dominie  yersel’,  Bess  ?  ” 

‘‘  They’ll  never  see  the  likeness  themselves,  so  ye 
needn’t  be  feared,  Jimmy,”  Bess  replied  discreetly. 

When  at  last  Sal  returned  to  them  she  looked  so 
heart-broken  that  Jimmy  as  well  as  Bess  was  struck 
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with  dismay.  She  flung  herself  down  on  a  chair  and 
stared  at  them  helplessly. 

“  Jock’s  killed  a  man,  and  naebody  kens  what  the 
end  will  be  ;  but  maist  likely  he’ll  be  hanged.  How 
I  can  sit  here  quiet  and  speak  like  this  instead  o’ 
tearin’  my  hair  and  screamin’  the  hoose  doun,  I  cannae 
say.  But  I  hinnae  really  got  hold  o’  it  yet.  Ma 
Jock  killed  a  man  !  D’ye  hear  me,  Bess  ?  D’ye  hear 
me,  Jimmy  ?  Come  here,  ma  wee  Betty,  my  puir, 
worse  than  fatherless,  bairn.  If  Jock  gets  hangt  for 
it.  I’ll  never  forgive  him.  But  the  truth  is  I  cannae 
believe  it.  Jock’s  got  airms  on  him  like  the  hind 
legs  o’  a  horse,  and  he  could  batter  a  door  in  wi’  his 
heid,  but  a  gentler  cratur  never  breathed.” 

“  It’s  no  sae  deeflcult  tae  kill  a  man,”  said  Jimmy, 
shaking  his  head  dismally.  “  Jock  might  only  hae 
meant  tae  gie  him  a  bit  cuff  on  the  lugs,  and  then 
fin’  he’d  knocked  the  life  out  o’  him.” 

“  Oh,  stop  yer  yammering,  Jimmy,  or  ye’ll  send  me 
daft,”  said  Sal.  “  I’ve  enough  tae  pit  up  wi’  wi’out 
you  try  in  tae  make  matters  worse.” 

“  Hear  till  her  noo  I  ”  exclaimed  the  would-be 
comforter.  ‘‘  I  was  try  in’  tae  explain  tae  ye  it  might 
be  no’  waur  than  a  bit  accident,  and  ye’ll  hae  it  that 
I’m  tryin’  tae  pit  the  rope  roun’  his  neck.” 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  get  to  Windhaven,”  Bess  inter¬ 
posed,  “  and  hear  the  truth  about  it  ?  Things 
mayn’t  be  so  bad  as  they  look,  Sally.  Jimmy’s  not 
so  far  wrong,  perhaps.  It  may  be  only  an  accident, 
and  an  accident  isn’t  murder,  or  anything  like  it.” 

“  That’s  what  I  meant  tae  tell  her,”  said  Jimmy, 
brightening.  “  An  accident  might  happen  tae  you  or 
me  or  onybody.” 
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“  What’s  the  guid  o’  me  trapesing  awa’  baek  tae 
Wind  haven,”  cried  Sal,  waving  her  hands  impa¬ 
tiently,  “  when  Jock’s  lying  in  the  Tolbooth  o’ 
Embro’  a  hundred  miles  away  ?  ” 

“  At  Embro  !  ”  said  Bess  and  Jimmy. 

“  Ay,  Embro,”  said  Sal  triumphantly.  “  Now 
ye’re  beginning  tae  open  yer  e’en.  Ye  thocht  I  was 
makin’  a  tae-dae  about  naething.  Jock  sailed  frae 
Windhaven  tae  Leith  near  a  month  ago.  Bob  says  ; 
and  I  ken  this  much  about  my  ain  man  that  if  he’s 
killed  onybody  he  didnae  dae  it  by  accident.  He’s  far 
ower  cautious  for  that.  So  will  ye  tell  me  what’s  tae 
be  done  now  ?  If  Jock  killed  a  man  he  meant  tae 
kill  him,  and  that’s  a’  about  it.  Noo,  baud  yer 
tongues  if  ye  cannae  talk  sense,  for  my  hert’s  broken.” 

Jimmy  trotted  out  of  the  room  and  had  a  good  stare 
at  his  scarecrow  ;  then  he  came  slowly  back. 

“  I’ve  got  the  iday,”  he  said  solemnly.  “  Sae  stop 
yer  grizzling  and  dinnae  say  a  word  till  I’m  done,  or 
ye’ll  pit  it  ’oot  o’  my  heid.  Ye’ll  tak’  the  coach  tae 
Plmbro,  Sally,  and  see  Jock  for  yersel’.  What’s  the 
guid  o’  a’  that  money  ye  have,  if  ye  cannae  get  the 
best  lawyer  in  Embro  tae  help  ye.  And  I’ll  gang  wi’ 
Bess  and  Curlywigs  tae  Windhaven.  I  may  as  weel 
start  the  day  as  later.  When  ye  leave  a  place  there’s 
nae  sense  in  makin’  a  sang  aboot  it.” 

“  I  had  thought  o’  that  inysel’,”  said  Sal,  to  whom, 
indeed,  it  had  been  suggested  by  Bertram,  “  and  Mr. 
Beltown  gied  me  an  address  in  Embro  that  he  said 
would  aye  find  him.  So  I’ll  hae  a  frien’  there,  and 
losh  !  but  I’ll  need  yin.  Weel,  it’s  a  world  o’  trouble 
that’s  fa’en  on  me.  I  aye  thocht  o’  visitin’  Embro 
some  day,  and  seein’  a’  the  gran’  sichts  there.  But 
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never  did  I  think  I  wad  travel  there  alane  on  an 
errand  like  this.  Guid  be  praised  !  I  can  gang  in  silk 
frae  my  held  tae  my  shoes,  so  Jock  will  hae  nae  cause 
tae  be  shamed  o’  me  if  I  hae  tae  take  my  stan’  afore 
the  lords  of  Session  and  plead  wi’  them  for  his  life.” 

Stimulated  by  her  imagination  of  the  heroic  part 
she  might  have  to  play,  Sally  quickly  resumed  her 
accustomed  brightness  of  manner,  and  became  com¬ 
paratively  cheerful  again.  Seething  with  excitement, 
Jimmy  hirpled  away,  alternately  laughing  and  sing¬ 
ing  to  himself,  to  don  his  best  suit,  only  used  on  most 
particular  occasions,  and  to  acquaint  Francie  Whyte 
on  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs.  He  was  determined 
that  his  new  friend  should  accompany  him,  Bess,  and 
Curlywigs,  to  Windhaven  ;  for  any  adventure  into  the 
world  farther  than  Leddain  was  to  Jimmy  a  matter 
of  as  much  peril  as  excitement. 

The  coach  by  which  Sal  would  travel  would  not  leave 
Duntry  till  the  afternoon,  and  the  others  must  be  well 
on  their  way  to  Windhaven  by  that  time.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Francie  Whyte,  whom  he  met 
on  his  way  to  the  farm,  to  fall  in  with  his  views.  An 
hour  later  they  repaired  to  the  cottage  together ;  and 
after  Sally  had  wept  and  talked  herself  into  tem¬ 
porary  exhaustion  of  tears  and  words,  the  four  bade 
her  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  started  on  their  road 
to  Windhaven. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


At  Windhaven  the  sea  makes  a  deep  inroad  into  the 
land,  which  rises  steeply  almost  from  the  water’s 
edge.  At  the  foot  of  the  tiny  bay  there  is  sand,  but 
on  either  side  of  it  the  land  runs  out  to  the  sea  in 
rocky  cliffs,  steep  to  the  east,  but  low  and  covered 
with  verdure  on  the  west.  In  a  coign  of  the  eastern 
cliffs  stands  the  harbour,  with  the  little  town  nestling 
behind  and  above  it.  Built  snugly  into  the  mound, 
near  the  harbour’s  head,  stood  Mother  Gibb’s  tavern, 
and  from  it  a  row  of  fishermen’s  cottages  straggled 
unevenly  to  where  the  stretch  of  sand  began.  This 
was  called  the  Fisherman’s  Wynd,^^and  at  the  end  of 
it,  next  the  sand,  was  Evan  Warrender’s  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  small  garden.  Behind  it  a  narrow 
lane  led  to  the  high-road  above  the  town,  where  it 
continued  its  peaceable  and  hedge -grown  progress 
until  it  met  another  lane  that  ran  between  Drum- 
wood  Flail,  or  the  House  of  the  Wood,  and  Eden 
Harper’s  farm,  the  Mains.  From  the  harbour  end 
of  the  Wynd  another  lane  also  led  to  the  Mains,  and 
between  the  two  lanes  was^^he  main  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  high-road  where  stood  imposingly  the 
Drumwood  Arms  Hotel,  in  the  coffee-room  of  which 
sat  Abner  Jaffray  breaking  his  fast. 

A  round  of  beef,  a  loaf,  and  a  tankard  of  beer, 
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Edinburgh  ale,  a  heavy  and  sleepy  beverage  for  most 
people,  but  to  the  dominie  the  lightest  of  refresh¬ 
ments,  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and  he  attacked 
them  each  in  turn  with  gusto. 

Abner  had  obviously  not  ridden  straight  to  his 
present  haven  of  comfort,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
breakfasting  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  like  a  man 
who  had  not  seen  food  since  early  on  the  previous  day. 
He  had  made  two  calls  on  his  way  which  had  taken 
him  far  off  his  track  ;  and  Rehoboam  tearing  viciously 
at  his  hay  in  the  stable  was  a  witness  to  hard  riding. 
There  was  not  a  kick  left  in  that  noble  quadruped, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  ostlers,  who  knew  him  well 
and  disliked  him  intensely. 

The  dominie’s  onslaughts  upon  his  breakfast  were 
becoming  less  fierce  when  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the 
Drumwood  Arms  and  dismounted.  This  was  Mr. 
Eden  Harper  of  the  Mains.  He  was  a  man  certain  to 
command  attention  in  any  company.  Of  unusual 
stature,  he  was  so  well-proportioned,  in  such  splendid 
physical  condition,  and  so  carefully  groomed  that  his 
height  was  the  last  thing  to  be  noticed  about  him. 
The  face  was  cold  and  stern,  its  pallor  emphasised  by 
the  dark  whiskers  kept  well  clear  of  the  lips  and  chin, 
and  the  strongly  marked  eyebrows  that  almost  met 
above  the  full,  grey  eyes  that  had  the  keen  gaze  of  a 
sea-rover.  He  wore  a  loose-collared,  full-buttoned 
coat  of  fine  cloth  of  a  dull  claret  colour,  a  pale  blue- 
flowered  silk  waistcoat,  and  a  black  stock,  showing 
below  it  a  notable  expanse  of  the  finest  cambric  shirt 
frills. 

Slowly  and  with  a  careless  air  he  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  hotel,  pulling  off  his  gauntleted  gloves  as  he 
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went,  and  walked  into  the  coffee-room,  where  the 
dominie  had  hastily  finished  his  meal  and  was  now 
standing  before  the  fireplace  ladling  snuff  into  his 
nose. 

“  Punctual  always,  Abner,  to  pray  or  feast,”  said 
Harper,  seating  himself  by  the  table  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  thereby  diselosing  a  low,  broad  white  forehead 
with  the  hair  carefully  brushed  back  on  to  the  nape 
of  the  neek. 

“  Your  message  was  urgent  enough,”  the  dominie 
replied.  “  But  I  would  advise  you,  Eden,  to  bid  your 
messenger  deliver  his  warnings  personally,  and  not 
entrust  them  to  any  village  idiot  he  may  chance  to 
meet.  They  might  perchance  go  astray,  or  reaeh  ears 
they  were  not  intended  for.” 

Harper  nodded  his  head  coldly,  and  fingered  his 
gloves  on  the  table. 

“  There  was  urgency  in  that  too.  He  had  heard 
news  at  Leddam  that  made  it  wiser  for  him  to 
hurry  back  without  wasting  time.  But  he  chose 
his  messenger  well,  I  gather,  or  you  wouldn’t  be 
here.” 

The  dominie  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  bring  claret  and  brandy.  When  they  were  served 
and  alone  again.  Harper  rose  and  began  pacing  the 
room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

“  You’ve  heard  of  this  stranger  who  has  been 
prowling  about  ?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  I’ve  had  speech  with  him,”  was  the  slowly 
delivered  response.  “  A  widely  travelled,  fairly  well 
read,  and  entertaining  bottle  companion.  The  only 
definite  information  which  Mr.  Beltown  gave  me,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  young  Drumwood  did  not  kill  Philip 
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Tarrant.  It  seems  he  knew  them  both  well,  and, 
indeed,  began  his  travels  with  Drumwood  when  he 
fled  the  country.” 

Harper  paused  in  slowly  pacing  up  and  down,  and 
asked  from  the  other  end  of  the  room : 

“  Is  he  Beltown  ?  ” 

The  question,  with  all  its  abruptness,  in  no  way 
startled  the  dominie,  who  peered  steadily  with  one 
eye  at  the  glass  in  his  hand,  drank  it  with  his  usual 
deliberation,  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  behind  him  before  he  replied.  Harper  waited 
patiently,  the  length  of  the  room  between  them. 

“  When  I  last  saw  Beltown  he  was  a  pink-faced 
stripling  without  a  hair  on  his  face,  somewhat  of  a 
weakling,  and  with  no  promise  of  strength.  The 
Beltown  to  whom  I  bid  adieu  yesterday  on  his  way 
to  Edinburgh  has  only  a  nose  and  a  pair  of  knowing 
grey  eyes ;  the  rest  of  his  face  is  covered  closely  with 
grey  hair.  He  is  grey,  but  not  old  ;  not  a  day  older 
than  yourself,  though  you  look  more  than  ten  years 
the  younger  man.  And  he  has  a  grip  of  iron.  These 
two  may  be  the  same  person ;  but  I  could  not  swear 
to  him.” 

“  And  yet  you  came  to  a  definite  conclusion  .” 
The  words  came  slowly,  coldly,  convincingly. 

“  In  my  foolishness,  and  without  due  warrant,  I 
admit  I  did.” 

“  That  he  is  not  Beltown.” 

“  That  he  is.” 

For  a  few  seconds  the  two  stared  at  each  other 
steadily.  Then  Harper  walked  to  the  table,  cut  a 
finger  of  bread  from  the  loaf,  and  filled  himself  a 
bumper  of  claret.  He  ate  and  drank  as  though  deep 
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in  thought,  and  then  turned  to  the  other  with  eyes 
harder  than  before. 

“  You’re  a  liar,  Abner  ;  or  your  brandy-drinking 
is  rotting  your  brains.  In  either  case,  you  will  soon 
be  of  no  more  use  to  me.” 

The  dominie  started  as  if  he  had  been  struck  across 
the  face,  but  controlled  himself. 

‘‘  Eden  Harper,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  exist  in  this 
world  to  be  of  use  to  you.  And  the  sooner  you  get 
that  fact  firmly  lodged  in  the  back  of  your  head  the 
better.  It  is — ha  1 — fear,  perhaps  the  result  of  an 
uneasy  conscience,  that  tells  you  this  man  is  the  dead 
come  tolife  again  to  wreck  your  plans  and  hopes.  So 
be  it ;  I  shall  back  my  own  opinions  with  confidence.” 

“We  will  take  it,  then,”  said  Harper,  with  an  even 
chillier  coolness  than  the  other,  evidence  of  his  anger, 
“  that  it  is  your  memory  that  is  at  fault.  I  knew 
young  Beltown  well.  The  most  noticeable  thing 
about  him  was  not  his  pink  cheeks,  but  his  noticeable 
dark  eyes  and  light  yellow  hair.  I  have  had  a  minute 
description  of  this  stranger  reported  to  me,  and  I 
know  he  is  not  Beltown.  Not  that  it  matters  much 
to  me  who  he  is.  If  you  think  it  does,  you  are  only  on 
a  wrong  scent  as  usual.” 

He  paused  to  fill  himself  another  bumper  of  claret, 
and  the  dominie  solemnly  played  the  same  game, 
his  face  as  expressionless  as  wood.  Then  each  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  the  one  from  a  silver  box,  the  other 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

“  I  will  only  add  this,”  continued  Harper,  dusting 
his  nose  and  flicking  his  waistcoat  with  a  spotless 
cambric  handkerchief — a  point  which  the  dominie 
failed  to  emulate — “  that  had  I  ever  recognised  you  as 
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an  obstacle,  I  would  have  had  you  removed  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  This  is  a  warning.  It  was 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  speak  as  I  have  done  that 
I  sent  for  you  to  meet  me  here.” 

He  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  picked  up  his 
riding-switch  and  gloves. 

“  You  will  do  me  the  courtesy  to  hear  a  few  words 
in  reply,”  said  the  dominie. 

“  Certainly,  but  not  too  long,  if  you  please.  Your 
speech,  like  everything  else  about  you,  has  the 
strength  and  length  of  weeds.”  He  held  the  bottle 
up  to  the  window,  and  then  decanted  it  slowly  into 
his  glass. 

“  I  can  be  brief  when  it  suits  my  fancy,”  said  the 
dominie.  “  A  warning  for  a  warning  ;  tit  for  tat. 
Call  your  bastard  whelp  to  kennel.  The  young 
mistress  of  Mosspool  is  not  for  Bertram.  Remember 
that  !  He  was  well  whipped  yester-even  by  a  youth 
out  of  the  west  whom  you  will  shortly  see.  Be  careful 
how  you  deal  with  that  lad,  for  he  has  more  powerful 
friends  than  he  knows.” 

Harper  laughed.  It  was  not  a  genial  laugh,  but  it 
was  not  affected.  The  dominie  amused  him. 

“  What  a  picture  it  makes  !  Abner  Jaffray  uttering 
a  solemn  warning.  You  ridieulous  oaf !  So  you’ve 
turned  your  leeherous  eye  on  the  fair  maid  of  Moss- 
pool,  have  you  ?  By  Gad  !  I’d  warrant  the  lovely 
Bess  to  stick  a  knife  into  you  if  you  dared  to  touch 
her  with  your  finger.  She  earries  a  knife  in  her  garter. 
I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.” 

“  Then  your  bastard  has  likely  seen  it  also,  and  for 
a  similar  reason.” 

Harper  pulled  on  his  gloves,  and  turned  to  go. 
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“  Whenever  it  suits  me,”  he  said,  “  I  can  run  you 
through  the  body  for  your  insolence.” 

“  Always  at  your  service,”  said  the  dominie, 
nodding  his  head  cheerfully. 

“  By  the  way  !  ”  said  Harper,  turning  for  a 
moment  at  the  door.  “  You  may  tell  the  woman 
Liggit  that  I  have  had  word  from  Leith  that  her 
jackass  of  a  man  has  been  laid  by  the  heels  for  stabbing 
another  in  some  drunken  brawl.  It  is  likely  to  go 
hard  with  him,  for  the  wounded  man  has  since  died.” 

The  dominie  frowned  heavily  ;  he  did  not  like  the 
news. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  do  anything  for  Jock  Lig  git  ?  I 
dare  say  you  could  get  him  off  if  you  cared  to.” 

“  That  is  possible,”  was  the  affable  reply.  “  You 
know  one  of  my  mottoes  :  Nothing  for  nothing.  I 
might  exchange  the  hangman’s  noose  for — a  garter, 
eh  ?  ” 

With  a  low,  taunting  laugh  he  closed  the  door. 
And  a  moment  afterwards  the  dominie  saw  him  mount 
his  horse  and  ride  away. 


CHAPTER  IX 

With  his  stick  under  his  arm  and  his  hands  in  his 
coat  pockets,  Abner  descended  the  principal  street  in 
Windhaven  to  the  Fisherman’s  Wynd.  His  eyes 
had  a  far-away  look.  So  deeply  engrossed  was  he 
with  his  thoughts,  that  he  failed  to  notiee  the  saluta¬ 
tions  of  various  passers-by,  who  invariably  paused 
and  looked  after  him,  some  with  a  smile,  others  with 
a  shake  of  the  head  as  if  something  were  brewing  in 
the  dominie’s  mind  that  would  be  ill  drink  for  some¬ 
body.  There  were  weird  stories  about  him  in  Wind- 
haven.  Coming  to  the  sea-wall  he  turned  to  the  left, 
and  directed  his  steps  to  Mother  Gibb’s  tavern. 
The  landlady  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  had  been 
watehing  his  approach.  She  was  a  woman  of  com¬ 
manding  physique,  finely  built. 

The  dominie  was  awakened  from  his  thoughts  by 
a  vigorous  blow  on  the  chest  that  made  him  take 
baek  a  step. 

“  What  next,  Abner  ?  ”  she  said,  in  a  lazy,  low- 
pitched  voiee.  “  Would  ye  trample  me  down  on  my 
own  doorstep,  you  great  whale  of  a  man  ?  How  many 
bairns  have  ye  murdered  on  yer  way  here  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  in  one  of  my  brown  studies,  Janet,” 
he  said,  staring  at  her.  “  But  I’m  glad  to  see  a  smile 
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on  your  face.  Cultivate  it,  woman  ;  it  would  double 
your  trade.” 

“  Come  and  see  me  oftener  then,”  she  laughed.  “  I 
bide  here  brooding  till  I  hear  your  heavy  foot,  and 
that’s  seldom.” 

“  It’s  seldom  ye  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at 
me,  ye  red-heided  witch.” 

“  And  what’s  the  reason  o’  that  ?  ”  she  asked. 
‘‘  It’s  only  when  there’s  trouble  in  the  wind  that  we 
hear  you  and  Rehoboam  tearing  up  the  roads.  But 
come  in  and  rest  ye.” 

When  the  dominie  entered  the  low-raftered  room, 
black  with  smoke  and  lit  by  one  window  deep  set 
in  the  wall,  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of  rags  beside 
the  fireside  straightened  itself,  and  a  brown,  comely 
face  with  shrewd,  twinkling  dark  eyes,  peered  at  him 
out  of  a  huge  sun -bonnet. 

“  What  brings  you  here,  dominie  dump,  glunching 
and  gloomin’,  tae  disturb  a  leddy’s  beauty  sleep,  and 
me  dreamin’  o’  a  braw  lad  that’s  hid  beneath  the 
waves  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Sleep  awa’,  Mab,  sleep  awa’,  and  dream  yer 
bonny  dreams,”  the  dominie  answered.  “  What 
daintier  grave  could  ye  wish  for  him  than  the  green 
wave  slippin’  ower  the  sea-flowers  ?  ” 

‘‘  Dainty  enough,  but  cauld,  dominie,  cauld  and 
lonesome.  It’s  no’  the  bridal  bed  ye  wad  choose  for 
yersel’.” 

“  So  the  bed  be  long  enough  for  me  to  stretch  my 
legs,  and  the  sleep  sound,  Mab,  I’ll  trouble  neither 
for  bride  nor  winding-sheet.” 

“  For  love’s  sake,  gie  him  a  drink,  Jenny,  or  we’ll 
hae  him  grunting  death- sangs  next.” 
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“  I’d  sooner  hear  him  grunt  than  see  him  danee,” 
was  the  smiling  response.  “  He  could  sing  a  pretty 
song  once  upon  a  time.”  The  dominie  gave  her  a 
quick  look,  and  she  turned  her  face  away,  vexed  with 
herself.  “  Here’s  the  best  in  the  house,  Abner,”  she 
said,  after  taking  some  time  to  find  it,  “  and  worth 
a  guinea  a  gill.  The  laird  o’  Kippendale  has  the  rest 
of  it,  and  keeps  it  hoarded  like  secret  gold.  But  the 
best  was  never  too  good  for  you.” 

“  Has  the  Mains  some  of  it  for  himself  ?  ”  asked 
the  dominie,  inhaling  its  perfume,  as  he  thought 
darkly  of  Eden  Harper. 

“  The  Mains  seldom  touches  brandy.  That’s  why 
he  looks  younger  than  you,  though  you’re  both  the 
same  age.  You  might  take  a  lesson  from  him  in  that 
at  least.” 

“  Abner  Jaffray’s  ower  guid  at  teaching  ither  folk, 
to  take  lessons  frae  onybody,”  said  Mab. 

“  I’ve  taught  some  stubborn  ones  too,  in  my  time,” 
he  said,  laughing  at  her. 

“  Ye  mean  Silas,”  she  said.  “  Ah,  Silas  Duthie 
liked  ye  far  beyond  yer  deserts.  That’s  a’  I  can  say 
about  that.  But  what  about  Bess  o’  Mosspool  ? 
Has  Bertram  snapped  her  frae  under  yer  paw  ?  ” 

“  If  I  wanted  her  for  myself  he  might  have  some 
chance,”  he  said  sombrely.  “  I’ve  never  been  good 
at  keeping  what  I  thought  was  my  own.  But  he’ll 
never  get  her.  Ye  may  put  that  safely  among  your 
prophecies,  and  get  all  the  credit  for  it.  But  what’s 
this  about  Jock  Liggit  ?  I  passed  his  wife  yestreen 
at  her  cottage  door,  and  she’s  getting  anxious  about 
him.” 

“  She’s  like  tae  be  mair  than  anxious  before  she 
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sees  him  again,”  said  the  old  spae-wife,  Mab,  turning 
her  faee  to  the  fire  and  bending  low  over  her  knees. 
“  No’  the  green  waves  slippin’  ower  the  sea-flowers 
for  him,  puir  man,  but  the  tree  that  never  greens, 
and  the  ugly  hempen  rope.  I  spaed  him  his  fortin’ 
afore  he  went,  and  bid  him  gang  baek  if  he  would 
ever  see  wife  and  wean  again.  But  he  was  dour  as 
the  Bass  Rock.  God  help  the  fule  wi’  the  gallows 
staring  straight  in  his  face.  It’s  no’  a  backing,  but  a 
thrawn  neck  he’ll  get  frae  the  law  now.” 

“  Spare  me  yer  spae -wife’s  flummery,”  said  the 
dominie  impatiently,  “  and  tell  me  a  plain  tale. 
What  has  the  man  done  ;  and  how  did  it  happen  ?  ” 

“  Spae-wife’s  flummery,”  she  said,  raising  her 
head  like  an  angry  snake,  and  glaring  at  him  with 
crazy  eyes.  “  Will  ye  hear  yer  ain  doom  read,  and 
then  toss  yer  heid  at  it,  like  the  wild  jackass  ye 
are  ?  ” 

“Whisht,  Mab!”  said  Janet  Gibb.  “Dinnae  fall 
foul  o’  the  dominie  for  a  hasty  word.  He’s  been  your 
good  friend  before  this,  as  you  should  remember.” 

“  Faith,  Mab,  I  would  never  make  light  o’  your 
powers  o’  vision,”  said  the  dominie  kindly.  “  But  if 
Jock’s  in  danger  o’  hanging,  what’s  to  be  done  to  help 
him  ?  ” 

“  Ye’ll  find  that  out  for  yersel’,”  she  said,  rising  and 
picking  up  her  basket.  “  I  dinnae  see  him  hanged 
yet.”  She  walked  to  the  door  and  paused  there  for 
a  moment  to  deliver  her  parting  words.  “  But  what 
I’ve  seen  for  lang,  and  the  vision  never  changes,  is  a 
dead  man  sink  like  lead  in  the  pool  beside  the  Friar’s 
Cell ;  but  his  face  I  can  never  see — his  face  I  can 
never  see,  nor  that  of  the  man  that  killed  him.” 
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Janet  Gibb  gave  a  passing  shiver,  a  coneession  to 
her  own  superstitioiisness. 

“  Drat  the  woman  !  ”  said  the  dominie,  after  she 
was  gone.  “  She  can  always  give  me  a  grue,  even 
when  I  laugh  at  her.  It’s  sometimes  easy  to  read 
her  sayings  ;  for  they’re  generally  shrewd  common 
sense,  with  a  touch  of  her  own  added.  But  I  can  make 
nothing  of  this  last  effort  at  prophecy — the  pool 
beside  the  Friar’s  Cell,  and  the  man  whose  face  cannot 
be  seen.” 

“  And  yet  there  might  be  a  warning  in  it  for  you,” 
she  said,  with  another  shiver. 

“  Like  enough,”  he  said.  “  Harper  and  I  met  this 
morning  at  the  Drumwood  Arms  ;  and  the  buttons  are 
off  the  foils.  He  told  me  of  the  trouble  he  has 
managed  to  stir  up  about  tliis  poor  devil  Liggit.  His 
plan  is  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage,  I  suppose,  so  that 
he  can  have  his  way  with  Bess  Tarrant.” 

“  And  do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  ”  she  asked 
eagerly. 

“  I  had  a  visit  from  your  graceless  son  yesterday, 
and  Bob  told  me  he  had  been  promised  Mosspool  as 
soon  as  he  could  win  the  girl.” 

“  Well,  Abner,  and  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  could  never  get  her  by  fair  means  ; 
and  by  foul  means  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it.”  His 
words  and  tone  were  most  decided. 

“  But  if  it  meant  Bess  going  back  to  Mosspool, 
would  not  that  be  a  great  thing  ?  ”  she  asked,  with 
wistfulness. 

She  will  go  back  in  any  case  ;  but  not  by  favour 
of  Eden  Harper.  Janet,”  he  went  on  earnestly, 
“  for  many  years  there  was  silence  between  you  and 
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me.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had 
never  been  broken.  But  you  know  you  would  have 
to  search  far  before  you  found  a  blacker  heart  than 
Eden  Harper’s.  And  the  son — your  son  though  he 
be,  Janet — has  his  father’s  heart.  Not  even  for  your 
sake  can  I  pity  either  of  them.  Though,  if  Bertram 
keeps  out  of  my  way,  he  will  come  to  no  harm  through 
me.” 

Strange  and  unhappy  thoughts  were  in  their  minds 
as  they  gazed  at  one  another.  But  they  gave  them 
no  utterance.  Janet  Bertram,  as  she  was,  though 
generally  known  as  Mother  Gibb,  walked  to  the 
door  and  looked  out. 

“  You  had  some  talk  with  the  stranger  calling  him¬ 
self  Beltown,”  she  said  suddenly.  “  He  was  here  a 
day  or  two  ago,  and  mentioned  your  name.  Some¬ 
how  I  think  that  man  will  bring  trouble  to  some  of 
us.” 

‘‘  I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  the  dominie;  “  there’s 
trouble  in  the  air.  The  Mains  evidently  thinks  so  too  ; 
for  he  called  me  a  liar  to  my  face  because  I  said  I 
took  the  man’s  word  for  it  that  his  name  was  Bei- 
town.” 

‘‘  And  did  you  speak  your  true  mind  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  When  he  told  me  his  name  was  Beltown,  I  confess 
he  took  me  by  surprise  ;  he  w'as  so  unlike  the  young 
Beltown  I  remembered.  But  I  can’t  say  he  re¬ 
minded  me  of  any  one  else.  Twenty  years  is  a  long 
spell.  Even  a  woman  will  sometimes  change  past 
recognition  in  that  time  ;  and  she  most  assuredly 
would  if  her  hair  had  turned  grey,  and  her  face  was 
almost  hid  with  hair.  I  accepted  the  man’s  word, 
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because  I  had  nothing  to  go  upon  to  make  me  doubt 
it.  But  now  that  Eden  tells  me  young  Beltown’s 
eyes  were  black  while  this  man’s  are  grey,  I  admit 
I’m  shaken.  But  faith,  woman  !  though  I  saw  him 
only  yesterday,  I  wouldn’t  care  to  swear  to  it  now 
that  his  eyes  were  grey.  I  dare  say  they  are,  for 
that’s  certainly  my  impression.” 

‘‘  You  might  speak  like  that  if  you  didn’t  want  to 
swear  a  man’s  life  awav,”  she  answered.  “  But  his 
eyes  won’t  save  him,  for  they’re  as  grey  as  your  own. 
Is  he  here  for  any  good  ?  ” 

“  He’s  no  friend  to  Harper  of  the  Mains,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean.  But  he  was  friend  both  to  young 
Drumwood  and  Philip  Tarrant.  He  may  have  a 
mind  to  clear  up  that  mystery,  for  mystery  it  was  ; 
and  the  clearing  of  it  may  not  be  liked  by  some. 
But  whether  that  can  be  managed  is  another  question. 
All  that  happened  before  you  came  liere.” 

“  I  know  so  little  of  the  story  that  it  amounts  to 
nothing.  Tell  me  what  you  know,  Abner  ;  ye  can 
trust  me.” 

“  What  more  do  I  know  than  any  one  you  can  ask 
hereabout  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  Early  one  morning  a 
cowherd  or  some  one  on  the  pasture  land  above 
Black  Cliff  wandered  to  the  edge  and  looked  over, 
and  on  a  ledge  of  the  cliff  lay  the  body  of  Philip 
Tarrant,  his  face  to  the  sky  and  a  dagger  through 
his  heart.  He  ran  for  help,  but  when  they  came 
with  ropes,  the  body  had  apparently  rolled  over  into 
the  sea,  but  the  dagger  had  been  left  behind  ;  and 
it  was  proved  to  belong  to  Drumwood.  That’s  all 
that  was  ever  known  about  the  matter.” 

“But  is  it  all  that  you  know  ?  ”  She  had  risen, 
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and  now  stood  looking  down  at  him  with  painful 
intensity. 

“  This  man  that  calls  himself  Beltown,”  the  dominie 
answered  slowly,  “  said  to  me  yesterday  that  young 
Drumwood’s  was  not  the  hand  that  stuck  the  dagger 
into  Tarrant.  How  he  came  by  his  knowledge,  except 
from  Drumwood  himself,  I  know  not.  If  he  knows 
more,  be  sure  we’ll  hear  of  it  sooner  or  later.” 

“  If  you  won’t  tell  me  what  you  know,  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  think  ?  ”  she  asked,  insistently. 

“  I  think  what  you  must  think  yourself,  Janet,” 
he  answered,  looking  at  her  steadily,  “  that  whoever 
he  was  who  stabbed  Tarrant,  it  was  certainly  not 
Drumwood  who  plucked  the  dagger  out,  and  left  it 
and  not  the  corpse  to  bear  witness  against  him.  That 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  things 
in  the  story.  Somebody  was  with  Tarrant,  dead  or 
alive,  in  the  interval,  and,  whoever  he  was,  it  was  not 
young  Drumwood.” 


CHAPTER  X 


The  dominie  returned  to  Duntry  somewhat  perturbed 
in  mind.  He  had  done  his  best  to  persuade  Liggit 
from  taking  the  management  of  things  into  his  own 
hands,  knowing  full  well  that  the  honest  but  simple- 
minded  farrier  was  faced  with  difficulties  which  he 
could  never  hope  to  overcome  single-handed. 

The  will  which  he  had  written  out  for  Evan  War- 
render  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  Bess  was  the 
residuary  legatee  after  a  certain  sum  had  been  paid 
to  Sally,  but  that  sum  was  a  fairly  large  one  if  his 
apparent  position  in  life  as  a  humble  fisherman  was 
considered.  Like  many  others  of  his  class  and  time, 
Evan  had  seen  nothing  dishonest  in  defrauding  the 
Revenue,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  lent  to  Eden  Harper.  Now,  apparently, 
there  was  no  proof  of  this  loan  in  existence.  Evan 
had  mentioned  the  sum  to  the  dominie,  and  it  had 
been  written  down  in  the  will.  But  it  was  quite 
likely  he  had  received  no  receipt  for  it.  There  was  no 
man  the  old  fisherman  had  admired  and  trusted 
more  than  Harper,  and  he  had  not  hesitated  to  leave 
the  disposal  of  his  little  fortune  confidently  in  his 
hands. 

When  he  was  some  miles  away  from  Windhaven  on 
his  homeward  journey  Abner  heard  a  shout,  and  a 
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man  in  a  field,  leaving  horse  and  cart  to  look  after 
themselves,  made  haste  to  intercept  him,  waving  in 
his  hand  an  enormous  high -crowned  felt  hat.  He 
was  a  man  with  daft  eyes,  a  broken  nose,  and  a  wide, 
loose  mouth  framed  by  a  pair  of  straggling  whiskers. 
Long  before  he  was  within  ordinary  speaking  distance 
he  was  roaring  a  greeting. 

“  I  saw  ye  on  that  fiend  o’  a  horse  as  soon  as  ye 
cam  in  sicht,”  he  cried.  “  I  was  jist  wond’ring  hoo 
I  could  get  word  wi’  ye.”  It  was  Andra  Catto, 
the  farmer  of  Whinnocks.  He  crawled  through  an 
opening  in  the  hedge,  and  from  shouting  fell  to 
whispering  : 

“  I  took  my  fiddi  wi’  me  tae  a  weddin’  at  Wind- 
haven  the  ither  nicht.  Man,  Nicol  Samson  was 
there,  and  when  the  drink  set  his  tongue  loose  he 
telled  me  a’  aboot  this  affair  o’  Jock  Liggit’s.  Ye’ll 
hae  heard  of  it,  as  ye  come  frae  Windhaven  ?  ” 

‘‘  I’ve  just  heard  about  it,  Andra.  It  seems  as 
if  he  was  likely  to  be  in  a  bad  way.” 

“  He’ll  hang  as  sure  as  he’s  got  a  neck,  if  there’s 
naebody  will  speak  the  truth  for  him.  But  a  man  lets 
oot  when  he’s  fu’  what  he  keeps  tae  himsel’  when  he’s 
sober.” 

“  I  believe  as  a  general  rule  ye’re  right,  Andra. 
But  what  did  Nicol  Samson  tell  ye  ?  I’m  thinking  I 
must  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  see  what’s  to  be  done  for 
Liggit.  If  ye  have  information  to  guide  me,  ye’re 
not  the  man  to  keep  it  back.” 

“  Weel,  dominie,  they  was  a’  talkin’  about  it,  and  I 
was  sitting  wiping  my  brow  and  taking  a  refresher 
afore  starting  again,  when  Nicol  nudges  my  arm  and 
sent  the  liquor  a’  doun  my  neck.  Says  he,  ‘  Andra,’ 
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says  he.  ‘  Weel,’  says  I,  ‘  there’s  nae  sense  in 
emptying  guid  drink  ootside  o’  me.’  ‘  Hoots,  man,’ 
he  says,  ‘  naebody  can  help  accidents,  and  if  Jock 
swings  for  it,  that’s  an  accident,  and  naebody  can 
help  it.  But  he  had  nae  niair  tae  dae  wi’  it  than 
yersel’.’  ‘  Hoots,  yersel’,’  says  I,  tae  egg  him  on, 
‘  ye’re  only  trying  tae  mak’  oot  ye  ken  mair  than  ither 
folk.’  ‘  An’  if  I  div’,’  says  he  staring  at  me  like  a 
deid  bullock,  ‘  what  the  hell’s  that  tae  you  ?  ’  ‘  There 
might  be  this,  that,  or  the  ither  thing  tae  a  question 
like  that,’  says  I,  for  my  monkey  was  getting  up.  And 
wi’  that  he  ca’ed  me  a  frog-heided  gumpus.  I  caught 
him  by  the  elbows  and  ran  him  out  intae  a  corner  of 
the  back  yird.  ‘  Noo,  Nieol  Samson,’  says  I,  ‘  ye’ll 
tell  me  what  ye  ken  wi’  a  ceevil  tongue,  or  I’ll  set  them 
on  tae  ye  wha’ll  no’  trouble  tae  ask  ye  twice.’  He 
took  his  'ime,  but  I  wouldnae  let  him  go,  and  so  at 
last  I  had  the  truth  frae  him.  He  made  me  promise 
tae  keep  it  a  secret,  but  naebody  wad  keep  a  promise 
tae  a  drunken  swine  like  that.  So  it  jist  comes  tae 
this  that  they  ran  the  brig  up  tae  Leith,  and  Jock 
and  three  o’  them  was  pit  ashore  there,  Nieol  Samson 
and  twa  ithers.  One  o’  them  was  Ginger  Joe,  an  ill- 
brute  as  ye  may  ken,  dominie,  and  he  telled  Nieol  they 
was  to  get  Jock  intae  trouble.  But  they  got  intae 
mair  trouble  than  they  bargained  for.  Ginger  wad 
never  let  Jock  dae  a  thing  his  ain  wey.  He  must  dae 
as  Ginger  did  or  fecht  for  it.  And  at  last  Jock  could 
stand  it  nae  longer.  Ginger  had  nae  idea  what  man¬ 
ner  o’  man  Jock  was.  He  thocht  him  a  saft  potato. 
So  when  at  last  he  telled  Jock  that  if  his  company 
wasnae  guid  enough  for  him,  they  wad  see  wha  was 
the  better  man,  Jock  said  he  thocht  that  would  be 
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the  better  wey.  Nicol  said  he  never  saw  a  man  look 
sae  taken  aback  as  Ginger  the  first  time  he  picked 
himself  up  off  the  Causey.  But  he  got  accustomed 
tae  it  afore  Jock  was  done  wi’  him.  The  fecht  took 
place  jist  ootside  a  wee  inn  by  the  Quay  side,  and  there 
was  a  wheen  folk  lookin’  on.  When  he’d  had  enough 
o’  it,  Ginger  wiped  what  was  left  o’  his  face  wi’  his 
jacket,  and  swore  Jock  was  the  champion  o’  the 
world,  and  that  they  must  hae  one  drink  afore  they 
parted.  So  they  went  intae  the  inn  and  Ginger 
hocussed  Jock’s  drink,  and  the  ithers  went  on  drinking 
and  watching  him.  Jock  still  keepit  his  heid  up 
though  he  was  staring  about  him  like  a  blind  man,  and 
Ginger  aye  egged  him  on  tae  drink  telling  him  it  wad 
clear  his  brain.  Jock  put  his  heid  between  his  hands 
and  stared  in  front  o’  him.  And  then  Ginger  struck 
him,  and  said  he  wad  teach  him  tae  insult  his  betters. 
But  that  was  over  muckle  for  Pete  Logan,  which 
was  the  third  o’  them.  And  he  telled  Ginger  exactly 
what  he  was.  The  end  o’  that  was  Ginger  bringing 
a  pewter  pot  doun’  on  the  top  o’  Pete’s  heid.  Nicol 
Samson  waited  for  nae  mair.  He  was  feared  Ginger 
would  put  the  thing  on  tae  him.  So  he  made  for  the 
boat ;  but  Ginger  was  at  his  heels,  and  they  got  back 
tae  the  brig  taegether.  That’s  the  truth  on  it,  dominie, 
and  Nicol  was  glad  when  he  got  it  off  his  chest.  But 
he’s  in  mortal  fear  o’  Ginger  and  the  rest  o’  them  if 
he  opens  his  lips.” 

“  So  it  was  Ginger  Joe  killed  Pete  Logan,”  the 
dominie  mused  ;  “  and  Jock  Liggit,  drugged  and  with 
the  reputation  of  a  bloody  fcchter,  gets  the  credit 
of  it.” 

‘‘  That’s  exactly  the  wey  o’t,”  said  Andra,  pursing 
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together  his  loose  lips  and  staring  up  at  the  dominie  ; 
the  daft  eyes  and  broken  nose,  slightly  laid  to  one 
side,  seeming  to  belie  the  earnestness  of  his  attention. 

“  Pete  never  got  his  knowledge  back :  Ginger 
closed  his  mouth  as  well  as  his  eyes  for  him  :  and  he 
opened  neither  o’  them  again  till  he  was  deid.  When 
Jock  cam  tae  his  senses  again,  he  was  lying  in  a  cell. 
And,  man,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  puir  deevil  for  he 
wouldnae  ken  a  thing  o’  what  had  happened.” 

“  Andra,  my  chiel,  this  is  a  most  serious  business 
and  precarious  to  the  point  of  extreme  peril  for 
Jock.”  The  dominie  weighed  his  words  carefully, 
knowing  well  the  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal 
with. 

“  It’s  a’  that,”  said  Andra,  shaking  his  head.  A 
master  of  diction  himself  in  the  humbler  vocations  of 
life,  he  recognised  his  unapproachable  superior  in  the 
dominie  when  it  came  to  high  and  serious  matters. 
“  It’ll  be  words  like  that,  dominie,  the  Lords  o’  Session 
will  use  when  they  come  tae  sit  on  the  case  :  pre- 
car’ous  and  extreme  peril.  Oy.” 

“  And  not  only  that,  Andra,”  continued  the 
dominie,  “  in  matters  of  such  exigency  and  capital 
importance — the  word  Capital  in  this  case,  according 
to  its  Latinical  derivation,  having  especial  reference 
to  the  head  and  the  neck  attached  to  it,  the  language 
of  the  judicature  of  this  country,  like  the  law  itself, 
being  founded  on  that  of  Rome - ” 

“  Oy,”  said  Andra,  moving  his  lower  jaw  as  if  he 
were  rolling  the  dominie’s  words  under  his  tongue. 

“  It  behoves  you,  as  the  principal  witness  in  camera 
for  the  life  of  Jock  Liggit  against  the  Crown  prosecu¬ 
tion,  to  keep  your  eye  on  Nicol  Samson.” 
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‘‘  In  Camery,”  said  Andra,  proudly.  “  That  will 
be  Latin  tae,  dominie.” 

“  Ay,  it  means  hidden,  like  a  fox  in  his  hole.” 

“  I’ll  keep  in  Camery,”  said  Andra,  throwing  baek 
his  head.  “  Nieol’s  the  fox  this  time,  and  I  hae  his 
hole  elosed  as  tight  as  a  trap.  Man,  I  onee  shot  a  fox ; 
oy.  I  pit  in  a  double  shot  o’  powder  and  lead,  and  it 
nearly  blew  my  airm  off.” 

“  So  ye’ve  got  him  safe,  Andra.  Man,  I  like  that. 
It’s  a  masterpieee  o’  strategy  worthy  o’  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  How  did  ye  manage  it  ?  Stop,  we’ll  hae  a 
drink  first.  Ay  make  a  libation  when  the  gods  are 
propitious.” 

Andra  drew  baek  a  pace,  smiling,  his  face  lit  with 
elation,  his  thumbs  stuck  in  his  arm-pits,  as  he  watched 
the  dominie  produce  an  enormous  flask,  and  fill  the 
silver  cup  to  the  brim.  After  the  usual  formalities 
had  been  punctiliously  observed,  Andra  insisted  on 
washing  out  the  cup  at  the  burn  which  ran  beneath 
the  hedge  before  returning  it  to  its  owner,  a  proceeding 
which  the  dominie  considered  unnecessary ;  but 
Andra  was  ever  mindful  of  his  manners  in  the  company 
of  his  betters,  and  he  never  forgot  that  the  dominie 
had  been  the  laird  of  Whitelees  before  trouble  had 
befallen  him. 

“  I  hae  him  safe  behind  lock  and  key  in  my  stable,” 
Andra  explained,  when  the  dominie  had  returned  the 
flask  to  his  pocket.  “  Ye  see  he  cam’  and  gave 
himsel’  up  tae  me,  for  he’s  fair  terrified  oot  o’  his 
wits  for  Ginger.  He’s  fell  sure  Ginger  means  tae 
pit  him  oot  o’  the  wey  to  save  his  ain  skin,  for  he 
doesna  trust  Nicol,  and  I  cannae  blame  him  for  that, 
for  the  man’s  a  fair  blether  when  the  drink’s  in  him. 
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So  he  cam’  tae  me,  and  naebody  has  a  notion  where 
he  is.  He’s  a  pitiable  sicht,  dominie.  Man,  fear  and 
conscience  the  gither  can  mak’  a  terrible  hash  o’  a 
man.” 

“  And  where’s  Ginger  now  ?  ”  the  dominie  asked, 
bending  his  head,  for  Andra’s  voice  had  sunk  to  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

“  He’s  hiding  in  the  cave.  So  was  Nicol ;  but  he 
fled  oot  o’  it  in  terror  o’  his  life.  Ginger  put  some¬ 
thing  in  his  drink,  but  Nicol  spied  him,  and  said  he 
wasnae  thirsty.  But  Ginger  said  he  should  drink  it  if 
he  had  tae  mak’  a  hole  in  him  first  and  pour  the  liquor 
intae  it.  So  then  Nicol  bellowed  ‘  Murder,’  at  the  top 
o’  his  voice,  and  auld  Mab  snatched  the  glass  oot  o’ 
Ginger’s  hand,  and  telled  him  he’d  better  no’  mak’ 
bad  worse  ;  for  he  might  escape  the  first,  but  he  would 
swing  for  it  the  second  time.  And  that  fair  cowed 
him.  She’s  a  terrible  randy  is  Mab  ;  but  she  can  pit 
the  fear  o’  the  black  pit  intae  some  o’  them.  Onyw’y, 
she  saved  Nicol’s  life  that  time.  And  at  the  first 
chance  he  made  a  clean  pair  o’  heels,  and  cam’  tae 
me.  He  cam’  tae  me,  ye  see,  for  he  had  telled  me 
the  story,  and  he  made  sure  I  would  dae  my  best  tae 
hide  him.  Ay,  jist  like  a  wounded  beast  ganging 
roun’  and  roun’  in  a  circle.” 

“  I  think  ye  ken  your  way  into  the  cave,  Andra  ; 
and  ye’re  weel  met  wi’  every  one  there  when  ye  carry 
your  fiddle  under  your  oxter  ?  ” 

“  Faith  !  That’s  the  truth,  dominie  :  I  ken  the 
way  tae  the  cave,  but  I’m  best  content  when  I’m 
miles  away  frae  it.  I  married  the  guid  wife  out  o’  it, 
and  a  better  lass  ye’ll  no’  find,  seek  where  ye  may. 
But  she  fair  hates  the  thocht  o’  it.  I  had  tae  tell  her 
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about  Nicol  tae  explain  why  I  aye  kept  the  stable 
door  locked  ;  and  it’s  put  a  blight  on  her  life.  She 
would  like  tae  leave  this  pairt  o’  the  country  a’- 
thegither.  She  has  a  fear  o’  her  mither  like  a  rabbit’s 
for  a  weasel.  My  only  fear  is  that  Mab  comes  roun’ 
this  way.” 

“  The  more  reason,  Andra,  if  ye’ll  listen  tae  me,” 
declared  the  dominie,  “  that  ye  tuck  your  fiddle  under 
your  arm,  and  stroll  that  way  the  night  or  the  morn’s 
night,  with  the  innocent  face  ye  can  wear  as  weel  as 
any  man.  They’ll  be  ower  glad  to  see  you  to  bother 
ye  wi’  questions.  Can  I  trust  ye  to  the  death,  Andra  ?” 

‘‘  Ye  can.  Whittles  ” — ^Andra’s  contraction  for 
Whitelees — “  and  ye  ken  it.” 

“  Weel,  Andra,  I  mean  to  blast  that  cave  to  perdi¬ 
tion.  It’s  been  the  plague  spot  of  the  countryside 
long  enough,  a  den  of  refuge  for  all  that’s  damnable. 
I’ve  no  objection  to  a  dram  of  smuggled  spirits,  or  a 
keg  of  it,  come  to  that.  But  I’d  sooner  drink  water  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  or  pay  my  fair  toll  to  the  Revenue, 
whilk  perhaps  is  the  better  alternative,  than  give 
countenance  to  robbers,  murderers,  and  ravishers. 
And  now  there’s  a  corpse  of  the  past  that  was  thought 
well  buried,  coming  to  the  surface  again.  I’ve  had  a 
glimmering  of  it  for  years,  ay,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  ;  but  I  could  never  get  to  the  full  light  of  it. 
But  the  day  of  revelation’s  at  hand.  I’m  not  the 
clean-handed  minister  of  justice  in  this  matter, 
Andra  ;  make  no  mistake  about  that.  I’ve  my  ain 
private  feelings  of  vengeance  to  satisfy,  otherwise  I 
might  let  things  take  their  own  course.  But  I’ve  my 
own  long-standing  account  to  settle  with  somebody 
we  ken,  and  that  clinches  it  for  me.” 
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“I  ay  kent  ye  wad  get  the  upper  hand  at  the  end, 
if  ye  lived  long  enough.  But  he’s  a  queer  one,  yon — 
if  it  is  na  Harper  yer  thinkin’  o’  I’m  daft.  I  was  only 
feared  onee  for  a  man,  and  he  was  left-handed.” 

“  It’s  a  bit  bamboozling.  But  if  he’s  left-handed  to 
you,  you’re  left-handed  to  him  ;  d’ye  see  ?  ” 

“  Mebbe,  but  I’m  no  sae  sure  either.  Hows’ever 
be,  ye  wad  hae  me  gie  them  a  look  in,  and  keep  my 
eyes  and  ears  open.” 

“  And  keep  Nicol  tight  against  the  time  I  send  for 
him.” 

“  He  keeps  himsel’  tight,  but  I  baud  the  key,” 
said  Andra  in  conelusion.  “  He  hides  in  the  hay-loft 
over  held,  but  there’s  nae  getting  out  that  way.” 

So  they  left  it.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  dominie  arrived  at  the  Liggits’  cottage,  to  find 
the  inmates  fled,  and  Jimmy’s  scarecrow  standing 
guard  in  the  garden.  Riding  on  to  the  village,  he 
stabled  Rehoboam  at  the  inn.  But  he  got  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fugitives.  All  that  Mrs.  Auld  knew 
was  that  Francie  Whyte  had  left  early  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  supposed  Jimmy  Bogle  must  have  gone 
with  him,  as  he  had  not  been  seen  the  whole  day. 
If  Sally  had  gone  to  Edinburgh,  she  must  have  stopped 
the  coach  at  her  cottage  door,  for  she  had  not  come 
to  the  inn.  And  no  one  knew  whether  Bess  and  the 
child  were  with  her  or  not.  Bertram  had  looked 
in  about  midday  with  a  face  as  black  as  thunder. 
Mrs.  Auld  laughed  as  she  described  him  to  the  dominie. 

“  He’s  been  shown  the  wrong  side  o’  the  door  in 
a  way  he  does  na  relish.  Guid  help  the  lassie  that 
has  tae  pit  up  wi’  a  black-tempered  loon  like  him. 
But  I  could  nae  get  a  word  oot  o’  him  except  that  he 
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had  heard  that  Sally’s  man  had  got  himsel’  intae  bad 
trouble.  So  that’s  what  makes  me  think  she  may 
have  gone  off  sudden  tae  Edinburgh.” 

“  Like  enough,”  said  the  dominie.  “  Perhaps  I’ll 
see  her  there,  for  I  must  gang  tae  Auld  Reekie  myself. 
I  cannae  leave  poor  Jock  tae  himsel’  wi’  nae  help  in 
hand.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the 
dominie  rode  up  to  Whinnock’s  farm.  A  dark 
woman,  without  doubt  a  gipsy,  came  in  answer  to 
his  call,  and  smiled  when  she  saw  him. 

“  Ye’ll  hae  tae  tie  the  beast  tae  the  ring  there 
till  Andra  comes  in,”  she  said.  “  For  the  stable- 
door’s  locked,  and  he  carries  the  key  in  his  pouch.” 

“  I  can  see  Andra’s  treating  ye  weel,  Meg,”  said 
the  dominie,  dismounting,  and  following  her  into  the 
house.  “  I  never  saw  ye  looking  better  ;  and  that’s 
saying  something.” 

“  Oh,  for  sic  a  harum-scarum  rattle  there’s  nae 
complaints  tae  make  against  him,”  she  laughed. 
“  There’s  nae  monotony  wi’  him.  It  wad  tak  one  o’ 
the  prophets  he’s  aye  blethering  about  tae  ken  what 
he’ll  be  after  frae  one  day  tae  anither.  It’s  a  mercy 
I’m  no’  jealous,  or  I  wad  be  burning  the  place  doun 
tae  see  it’s  no’  a  woman  he’s  got  locked  up  there. 
Mab  was  here  this  mornin’,  and  ye  may  be  sure  it 
was  the  first  thing  she  noticed  .  But  for  a  wonder  she 
wasnae  curious.” 

“I’ve  come  tae  take  it  away,  Meg,”  the  dominie 
replied. 

“  I  wish  ye  would  take  us  a'  away,”  she  said, 
drawing  up  an  easy- chair  for  him  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

“  I  cannae  thole  this  place.  Mab’s  my  ain  mither, 
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as  ye  ken,  and  I’m  real  fond  o’  Ruth  and  Naomi ;  but 
God  forgie  me  !  I  could  put  up  wi’  never  seeing  one 
o’  them  again  if  I  was  free  o’  the  place  for  ever.” 

“  What  is  there  to  worry  ye,  lass  ?  ”  said  the 
dominie,  stretching  out  his  long  legs.  “  I  would 
never  have  thought  your  father’s  daughter  would  be 
fashed  with  nerves  like  the  braw  dames  in  the  city.” 

“  Ay,  but  things  are  a  hantle  worse  than  they  used 
tae  be,”  she  answered,  setting  food  and  drink  on  the 
table  for  him  without  ever  asking  after  his  needs. 
“  Mab  loves  the  life  ;  and  Ruth  will  never  leave  her 
now,  though  she’s  no’  quiet  in  her  mind.  The  cave’s 
no’  jist  an  honest  smuggling  den  as  it  used  tae  be  in 
my  father’s  day.  Coiners,  thieves,  and  murderers 
look  on  it  as  their  natural  hiding-place  these  days. 
Ye  may  fight  the  law  a’  yer  life,  Whitelees,  but  it  will 
hae  ye  by  the  neck  in  the  end.” 

“  Silas  Duthie  was  a  man  of  iron  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  community,”  the  dominie  laughed  ;  “  but 
I  doubt  if  he  would  have  turned  anybody  in  need 
away  from  the  mouth  of  his  castle.  And  I  expect 
Mab  follows  in  his  footsteps.  But  ye’re  right,  Meg. 
An  evil  spirit  pervades  the  atmosphere ;  and  I 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  the  days  of  the  cave  of  the  great 
Silas  are  numbered.” 

“  And  what  will  happen  tae  us  a’  then  ?  ”  she 
asked,  placing  a  chair  for  him  at  the  table  with  the 
food  and  standing  behind  it.  The  dominie  rose  and 
bowed  to  her. 

“  You  are  even  as  one  of  the  gracious  women  of 
old,  Meg,”  he  said,  seating  himself,  “  who  know  how 
to  minister  to  a  man’s  needs,  before  he  is  even  aware 
of  them  himself.  I  will  say  this  much  by  way  of 
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thanks  before  I  proceed  to  satisfy  a  monstrous  hunger, 
that  the  thing  will  be  managed  without  harm  to  you 
or  yours,  if  I  have  any  hand  in  it.” 

“  There  he  comes,”  she  said,  ‘‘  and  he’s  taking  the 
horse  tae  the  stable.  He’ll  dae  onything  in  the  world 
for  you.  So  gie  him  a  word  o’  caution.  He’s  no’  sae 
rattle-brained  as  he  looks,  though  the  best  o’  him’s 
ill  tae  manage  at  times.” 

“  Names  o’  the  prophets  !  ”  said  Andra,  entering, 
and  flinging  his  cap  on  a  settle  at  the  window.  “  But 
I’m  glad  tae  see  ye  so  soon,  dominie.  I  see  the  wife’s 
attended  tae  ye.  Man,  ye’re  the  grand  hand  wi’  a 
knife  and  fork  :  it  makes  a  body  hungry  tae  look  at 
ye.  I  took  a  cartload  o’  taties  doun  tae  Windhaven, 
and  I’ve  just  got  back.  Ye  would  be  hearing  at 
Duntry,  belike,  that  Sally  Liggit’s  off  tae  Embro,  and 
Bess  Tarrant  back  at  old  Evan  Warrender’s  cottage.” 

“  I  heard  something  about  it,”  said  the  dominie. 
“  And  so  I  thought  I  would  take  our  friend  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  me,  and  hurry  things  up  as  quickly  as 
maybe.  I  should  say  he’s  not  over  safe  here  ;  and 
no  doubt  ye’ll  be  glad  to  be  quit  of  him.” 

“  Ye  never  spoke  a  truer  word.  But  how  will  ye 
manage  it,  and  naebody  the  wiser  ?  ” 

“  Put  Rehoboam  into  your  old  dogcart,  and  I’ll 
drive  him  back  to  Duntry  to-night.  To-morrow  I’ll 
take  him  by  coach  to  Edinburgh.” 

“  It  will  be  the  first  time  the  beast’s  ever  been 
between  the  traces.  He’ll  kick  the  lot  o’  ye  tae 
blazes.” 

“  He  will  require  some  handling,  I  admit,”  said  the 
dominie.  “  But  that’s  to  be  the  way  of  it ;  and  if 
Rehoboam  resists  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  Now 
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I  must  step  down  to  Windhaven  for  an  hour.  Tell 
Nieol  he’s  got  to  eome  wi’  me  for  his  own  safety. 
Ye  can  leave  it  at  that  for  the  present.  ITl  take  him 
in  hand  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.” 

“  Yer  will’s  the  law  and  the  prophets,”  said  Andra. 
“  I’ll  be  taking  him  in  his  supper  now.  But  ye’ll 
put  Rehoboam  between  the  shafts  yersel’  ;  I’ll  hae  a 
guid  look  at  the  harness.  Weel,  wife,  ye’ve  heard  the 
truth  o’  it  at  last.” 

“  Wha  is  he  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I’m  glad  I  did  nae 
ken  any  sooner.” 

“  He’s  Nieol  Samson,”  said  Andra.  “  And  Whittles 
here  is  taking  him  to  Embro  to  free  Jock  Liggit  o’ 
the  charge  o’  murder.” 

“  And  is  Nieol  the  murderer,  or  King’s  Evidence  ?  ” 
asked  Meg,  throwing  such  bitter  contempt  into  her 
last  words  that  it  was  evident,  though  she  feared  the 
law,  enmity  to  it  was  in  her  blood. 

“  Ay,  woman  !  King’s  Evidence  !  ”  roared  Andra, 
leaping  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flaming  with  anger,  for 
the  taunt  in  her  voice  had  stung  him.  “  Would 
ye  hae  Jock  Liggit,  the  finest  giant  o’  a  man  frae 
Embro  to  Berwick,  swing  for  a  deed  he  never 
did,  rather  than  Nieol  Samson  name  the  cowardly 
swine  that  he  saw  kill  Pete  Logan  ?  King’s  Evi¬ 
dence  !  quo’  ye.  Wi’  a  sneer  in  yer  voice  fit  tae  kill 
a  viper.  Ay,  and  fifty  times  King’s  Evidence,  if  I 
hae  tae  streak  the  words  oot  o’  his  mouth  wi’  my 
ain  hands  before  the  Lords  o’  Session  themsel’s.” 

For  a  moment  Meg’s  eyes  flashed,  and  she  threw 
back  her  splendid  shoulders.  But  the  wild  blaze  of 
wrath  that  transfigured  Andra’s  whole  face  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  acknowledged  her  lord  and 
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master  with  a  smile  as  gentle  as  before  her  anger  at 
his  words  had  been  swift  and  keen. 

“  Hoots,  lad  !  ”  she  said.  “  Would  ye  fly  up  the 
chimney  for  a  word  that  has  an  ill  sound  for  some 
o’  us  ?  I  meant  nae  offence  tae  ye  by  my  question. 
But  sit  down  and  hae  a  mouthful  o’  food.  Ye  must 
be  fair  famished.” 

The  dominie,  who  had  quite  enjoyed  a  scene 
which  proved  that  Andra’s  reputed  uxoriousness 
had  in  no  way  diminished  his  manhood,  left  the 
pair  together  and  made  his  way  with  rapid  strides 
to  Windhaven. 

Bess  was  sitting  at  the  cottage -door  watching 
Curlywigs  at  play.  She  was  expecting  at  any  moment 
to  see  both  of  her  knights  of  the  previous  day  to 
learn  how  they  had  fared  on  their  visit  to  Mr.  Harper 
of  the  Mains,  and  her  mind  wandered  between  them 
and  the  courageous  Sally  in  Edinburgh.  They  were 
somewhat  expectant  eyes,  therefore,  that  the  dominie 
encountered,  and  he  noticed  the  slight  shade  of  dis¬ 
appointment  that  instantly  followed  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  him. 

“  Well,  my  lady  Bess,”  he  said,  smiling  quizzically 
at  her,  “  you  were  hardly  expecting  me  ?  ” 

“  You  have  found  us  quick  enough,”  she  answered 
him  demurely.  ‘‘  Little  Betty  was  speaking  of  you 
not  a  minute  ago.” 

The  child  was  already  showing  her  affection  for 
him. 

“  I  like  this  place  better  than  my  ain  hame,”  she 
informed  him.  “  And  we’re  tae  wash  ourselves  in 
the  sea  to-morrow.  Will  ye  come  and  see  us  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow  by  this  time  I  hope  to  be  well  on  my 
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way  to  Edinburgh,  Betty,”  he  said,  “  to  look  after 
your  father  and  mother,  and  bring  them  back  to  you. 
Otherwise,  with  her  ladyship’s  permission,  I  would 
vastly  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  your  gambols  among  the 
waves.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  what  had  happened  to 
Jock  ?  ”  Bess  asked,  looking  at  him  gravely. 

“  Now  I  wonder  what  notions  have  got  into  that 
puzzling  head  of  yours,”  he  answered,  with  an  amused 
smile.  “  I  can  assure  you  that  Sally  knew  what 
had  happened  to  the  over-adventurous  Jock  before  I 
did.  I  got  the  news  of  it  at  Windhaven  yesterday 
for  the  first  time.  And  I  would  have  been  on  my 
way  to  Edinburgh  now  ;  only  I  wished  you  to  know, 
before  I  went,  that  you  need  have  no  anxiety  about 
him.” 

“  But  we  did  not  even  know  he  had  left  here 
for  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  must  be  some  time  ago 
now,”  Bess  persisted,  with  a  troubled  look  on  her 
face. 

“  When  I  was  at  Windhaven  a  little  over  a  week 
ago,”  the  dominie  explained,  “  the  honest  man  was 
still  here,  but  even  more  pig-headed  than  usual.  He 
talked  of  going  to  Edinburgh  and  seeing  the  lawyers 
there.  And  I  tried  to  dissuade  him.  For  he  had  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  go  upon,  though  he  would  find 
plenty  of  lawyers  willing  to  take  up  his  case  if  they 
thought  he  had  money  to  spend  on  it.  I  thought  I 
had  talked  him  over.  In  any  case,  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  an  honest  lawyer  in  Edinburgh,  a  friend  of 
my  own,  Mr.  Leander  McKellar,  who  would  tell  him 
the  truth.  But  before  he  got  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
trouble  overtook  him  at  Leith,  and  like  as  not  he  has 
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forgotten  the  name  I  gave.  I  did  not  mention  this 
to  Sally,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  make  her  anxious.  I 
came  here  yesterday  on  other  business,  but  certainly 
with  the  hope  that  I  might  persuade  Jock  to  come 
home  with  me,  and  let  matters  rest  for  a  while.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  I  find  the  worthy  man  in  Edinburgh,  and 
unfortunately  in  the  old  Tolbooth  on  a  terrible  charge. 
Now,  is  that  sufficiently  clear  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  “  I  am  sorry  I  questioned  you.” 

“  But  here  comes  the  poet,”  went  on  Jaffray,  ‘‘  with 
a  fine  tale  to  tell  by  the  look  of  him.” 

“  Hey,  dominie,”  said  Jimmy,  advancing  in  all  the 
dignity  of  his  best  clothes,  and  carrying  an  enormous 
stick  instead  of  his  gun.  “  It’s  a  comfort  tae  sae  a 
kent  face.  Weel,  we’re  no’  daein’  badly,  considering 
that  we’re  like  travellers  in  foreign  parts.  It’s  the 
first  time  I  ever  set  eyes  on  the  sea,  and  it’s  no’  up  to 
my  notions  onyway.  What  wi’  their  billies  mountin 
hie,  I  expected  something  different.  Dod  !  If  I 
ken  what  I  expected  ;  but  no’  this.  I’ve  seen  the 
gulls  at  Duntry,  but  I  never  thought  to  see  them 
drop  like  deid  things  oot  o’  the  clouds  intae  the 
water.” 

“  Ye’ll  be  making  it  into  a  fine  song  one  of  these 
days,”  said  the  dominie. 

“  Man,  there’s  sae  little  tae  take  a  grip  o’,”  said 
Jimmy,  screwing  up  his  face  in  poetic  perplexity. 
“  But  I  had  a  shot  at  it  coming  doun  the  lane  the  noo. 
Would  ye  care  tae  hear  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  we  would,  Jimmy,”  said  Bess  ;  while 
Curly  wigs,  forsaking  the  dominie,  moved  over  to  him, 
and,  placing  a  hand  on  each  of  his  knees,  gazed  up  in 
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his  face,  expectant  and  admiring.  Jimmy  cleared 
his  throat  and  recited  with  much  feeling  : 

“The  mounting  billies  roared  and  sighed, 

The  gulls  dropped  frae  the  skies. 

How  fish  in  sic  a  broil  can  bide, 

And  muckle  whales  their  backs  can  hide. 

Is  wondrous  in  my  eyes.” 

“  ITl  think  o’  anither  verse  when  I’ve  time  ;  but 
that  will  dae  for  a  start.” 

“  Ye  are  at  least  beholden  to  no  poet,  ancient  or 
modern,  that  I  can  remember,”  said  the  dominie, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  “  It’s  certainly  your  own.” 

“  A’  my  pottery’s  my  ain,”  said  Jimmy.  “  I  could 
never  be  fashed  wi’  ither  men’s  blethers.  But  ye’ll  be 
pleased  tae  hear,  Bess,  that  me  and  Whyte  has  done 
weel  for  oorsels  at  the  Mains.  I’ll  hae  tae  keep  an 
eye  on  maist  things,  I  find.  They’re  perfectly  dis¬ 
tracted  wi’  sma’  birds  o’  a’  feathers  in  the  gardens, 
and  the  Mistress  and  Miss  Euphemia  are  specially 
ta’en  up  wi’  them.  So  I’ll  no’  hae  my  troubles  tae 
seek.  But  I’ll  hae  my  will  o’  the  trees  in  discretion, 
I  can  see  ;  so  ye’ll  no’  want  for  fruit,  Curlywigs,  in 
season.  As  for  Whyte,  he’s  got  his  ain  job  as  forester, 
and  a  cottage  wi’  a  but  and  a  ben.  He’s  awa’  roun’ 
the  marches  wi’  anither  o’  them  ;  but  he’ll  be  here 
afore  it’s  dark.” 

“  And  what’s  your  impression  of  your  new  master  ?  ” 
asked  the  dominie. 

“  I  wouldnae  jist  like  tae  say  off-hand,”  Jimmy 
replied.  “  I  didnae  feel  ower  comfortable  the  way 
he  looked  us  ower.  I  was  glad  I  had  my  new  suit  on.” 

The  dominie  laughed. 
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“  Well,  I  must  be  off,”  he  said,  rising.  “There  is 
no  need  to  tell  any  one  about  here  that  you  have  seen 
me.” 

They  followed  him  to  the  gate  and  watehed  him 
swinging  away  to  the  Mosspool  woods,  the  nearest 
cut  to  the  Whinnocks,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  Mains.  He  found  Andra  waiting  for  him, 
greatly  excited  over  the  forthcoming  harnessing  of 
Rehoboam.  But  the  dominie  made  nothing  of  it, 
and  the  horse  seemed  too  bewildered  to  make  any 
resistance.  Only  when  he  was  being  backed  into  the 
cart  did  he  begin  to  show  a  little  restiveness.  But 
his  master’s  iron  hand  on  his  nozzle,  and  a  cuff  on 
the  ear  that  must  have  half  stunned  him,  made  him 
so  far  amenable  to  a  strange  condition  of  things . 
Nicol  Samson,  very  frowsy  from  his  confinement,  was 
now  brought  forth  and  seated  in  the  cart.  Then, 
bidding  Andra  hold  Rehoboam’s  head,  the  dominie 
climbed  to  his  place  and  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Rehoboam  triumphed  after  all  ;  for  he  went  to  sleep 
that  night  in  his  lonely  stable,  somewhat  dazed  and 
sore  in  body,  it  is  true,  but  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  ultimately  smashed  the  thing  to  which 
his  master  had  harnessed  him,  and  had  entered  the 
village  of  Duntry  as  only  a  free-born  horse  should, 
carrying  on  his  back  a  stranger  with  a  broken  collar¬ 
bone  and  arm,  and  led  by  his  master,  who  had  to 
admit  himself  beaten  almost  within  sight  of  his  own 
house.  Rehoboam  had  behaved  admirably  until  he 
came  to  the  top  of  the  brae  that  sloped  down  to 
Duntry  ;  but  there  he  stood  fast,  and  began  to  show 
the  quality  of  his  hind  legs.  He  kicked,  reared,  and 
spun  round  in  the  road  until  he  managed  to  upset 
the  cart  into  the  hedge,  and  throw  his  master  and 
the  man  with  him  into  the  adjoining  field,  where,  the 
luckless  Nicol  Samson  happening  to  alight  on  a  large 
boulder,  fractured  bones.  As  for  the  dominie,  he 
had  to  take  a  three  days’  rest  before  he  could  use 
his  leg  again. 

It  was  on  the  night  before  his  departure  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  that  the  dominie  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Merry- 
brother.  That  great  man  in  a  Little  place  always 
gave  the  impression  of  being  up  to  the  ears  in  business 

of  importance.  His  small,  rotund  body  supported 
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a  head  that  seemed  literally  bursting  with  knowledge, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  gazing  through  his  spectacles  at 
a  world  that  was  far  away.  This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  as  he  was  gifted  with  rather  acute  percep¬ 
tions. 

“  Weel  a  day  !  Mr.  Jaffray,”  he  said,  gazing  at  the 
dominie  with  his  expressionless  eyes  that  were,  none 
the  less,  taking  stock  of  everything.  “  Who  would 
have  thought  to  hear  of  Rehoboam  getting  the  better 
of  you  ?  But  you  must  have  been  in  sore  need  before 
you  put  him  into  harness.  I  hear  your  friend  has 
fared  even  worse  than  yourself.  I  think  I  heard  his 
name,  but  it  has  slipped  my  memory.  Some  learned 
antiquary  from  Edinburgh  doubtless,  wishful  to  study 
our  archseological  remains.” 

As  the  dominie  proved  silent  on  the  subject  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Merry  brother  shifted  his  eyes  and 
interest. 

“  Always  surrounded  by  books  and  weapons  of 
war,”  he  went  on  reflectively  as  he  noted  the  contents 
of  the  table  and  the  wall.  ‘‘  I  wonder  what  relation 
they  have  to  each  other.” 

“  There  is  none,”  the  dominie  answered.  “  Though 
there  is  no  natural  opposition  between  them.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Merry  brother,  “  about  that 
matter  you  spoke  to  me  the  other  night.  I’ve  had 
the  matter  looked  into,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
all  the  mortgages  on  the  Mosspool  estate  were  bought 
up  by  the  laird  of  Kippendale.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  kept  very  quiet.  I  don’t  remember  the  laird 
ever  saying  a  word  to  me  on  the  matter.  I  met  Mr. 
Harper  yesterday,  and  he  was  greatly  tickled  when 
I  told  him  of  your  adventure  with  Rehoboam,  and 
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how  they  say  you  arrived  at  Duntry  with  your 
friend  on  his  back.” 

“  Ay,  Eden  has  a  fine  sense  of  the  humorous,” 
said  the  dominie  tartly.  “  Humour  is  a  kittle  thing. 
I’ve  often  laughed  myself  at  the  misfortunes  of  my 
friends.” 

“  I  hardly  think  you  would  laugh  at  what  he  said 
of  your  Dutch  friend  though,”  said  Mr.  Merry- 
brother,  now  permitting  himself  to  smile  roguishly. 
“  Though  you  ought  to  be  amused,  seeing  how  far 
wrong  he  was.  I  give  you  his  own  words,  Mr.  Jaffray. 

‘  Abner,’  said  he,  ‘  was  ever  one  to  help  a  lame  dog 
over  a  stile.  But  I  fear  this  one  has  bit  a  man  and 
is  fleeing  from  justice.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  me,’ 
he  went  on,  ‘  if  this  were  the  very  man  I’m  after. 
For,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  am  ordering  a  search 
of  a  man  for  murder.’  The  laugh  will  be  with  you, 
Mr.  Jaffray,  and  against  him,  if  he  searches  the  inn 
and  finds  a  Dutch  professor  lying  groaning  on  his  back. 
The  joke  of  it  only  occurred  to  me  when  you  told  me 
your  friend  was  a  Dutchman.” 

“So  it  was  Kippendale  bought  up  all  the  mort¬ 
gages  on  the  Mosspool  estate,”  said  the  dominie, 
musingly.  “  It’s  wonderful  how  far  a  man’s  hunger 
for  land  will  carry  him.  I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Merry- 
brother,  whether  you  are  bitten  that  way  yourself.” 

“  Your  own  weakness  was  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,”  said  Mr.  Merrybrother,  ignoring  the 
question,  for  he  was  well  known  as  a  land-grabber. 
His  particular  prey  was  the  small  freeholder,  and  he 
had  many  and  various  ways  of  getting  him  to  sell  at 
a  moderate  figure.  He  generally  allowed  his  victims 
to  stay  on  as  tenants. 
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I  think  I  heard  you  had  a  mortgage  on  the 
Mosspool  estate  yourself,  Mr.  Merrybrother  ;  would 
it  be  Kippendale  that  bought  that  from  you  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  very  old  affair  now,  Mr.  Jaffray,  and  I 
really  cannot  say,  offhand,  how  the  matter  was  settled. 
I  hear  Miss  Tarrant  is  a  beautiful  young  woman,  but 
quite  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
has  been  brought  up.  It  is  a  great  pity  how  some  of 
our  oldest  families  sink  into  the  ground  again.  Would 
you  say  that  was  Nature  recuperating  herself  ?  ” 

“  And  if  I  did,  would  we  be  any  the  wiser  ?  ”  asked 
the  dominie  coldly. 

“  Probably  not,  Mr.  Jaffray.  Conversation  gener¬ 
ally  is  a  great  waste  of  time.  But  a  little  of  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  life.  However, 
you  have  provided  me  with  a  good  joke  at  the 
expense  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Harper.  A  very  fine  man 
in  every  way.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
him.  But  one  likes  to  catch  him  napping  at  times.” 

“  You  have  more  luck  than  most  people,  sir,”  said 
the  dominie  rising.  “  But  doubtless  he  nods  at  rare 
intervals.  He  is  but  mortal,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And 
Nature  must  recuperate  herself,  as  you  have  even  now 
justly  observed.” 

But  the  little  great  man  stood  his  ground  obstin¬ 
ately,  and  showed  no  sign  of  moving.  Standing  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  gazed  now  meditatively 
at  the  floor,  raising  himself  on  his  heels  and  toes 
alternately  as  if  in  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  toes,  which  the  contour  of  his  body  prevented. 
The  dominie  looked  down  on  him  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  which  a  sense  of  humour  battled  with 
exasperation. 
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“  I  had  an  object  in  visiting  you,”  Mr.  Merry- 
brother  went  on,  “  apart  from  my  desire  to  inquire 
personally  for  you  after  your  disagreeable  accident.” 
He  raised  his  head  and  peered  up  at  the  dominie 
through  his  glasses.  “  I  came  to  consult  with  you 
about  this  poor  devil,  Liggit.  At  first  I  refused  abso¬ 
lutely  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  guilt ;  but, 
from  what  I  have  heard  in  various  quarters,  the  case 
against  him  is  overwhelming.” 

“  In  that  case,  Mr.  Merrybrother,  it  seems  fairly 
obvious  that  we  can  do  nothing.  My  experience  has 
been  similar  to  your  own.  He  was  taken  in  a  drunken 
sleep,  I  am  told,  beside  the  body  of  the  man  he  had 
murdered,  a  well-known  smuggler  too,  which  shows 
the  sort  of  company  he  had  been  keeping.  They’ll 
hang  him  out  of  hand,  sir.  What  else  is  to  be 
expected  ?  ” 

Mr.  Merrybrother  thoughtfully  picked  up  his  hat 
and  stick.  Then  he  looked  at  the  dominie,  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  let  them  fall  again,  and  smiled  in  a 
humorously  dismal  way. 

“  You  have  extinguished  my  last  hope,”  he  said, 
and  took  his  departure  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose 
benevolence  had  been  so  rudely  checked  that  it 
would  take  some  time  to  recover.  But  the  dominie 
cursed  both  Merrybrother  and  Rehoboam. 

Then,  putting  on  his  cap,  he  walked  over  to  the  inn. 
There  he  found  everything  in  confusion.  The  officers 
of  the  law  sent  by  Eden  Harper  were  in  the  house 
demanding  the  body  of  Nicol  Samson. 

‘‘  Where  are  they  ?  ’?  he  asked  Mrs.  Auld,  who 
hailed  his  advent  with  relief. 

“  I  would  have  come  for  ye  myself,  dominie,’’  she 
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said.  “  But  Mr.  Merrybrother,  who  has  been  in  and 
out  for  the  last  twa  hours,  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket, 
said  he  would  acquaint  ye  with  the  matter  himseP. 
They  came  here  half  an  hour  ago,  and  Mr.  Merry- 
brother  went  off  for  ye  at  once.” 

“  It’s  strange  he  should  have  forgotten  to  say 
anything  about  it,”  said  the  dominie. 

“  Eh  !  the  speckled  toad  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Sets 
the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  ” 

“  But  where  are  the  minions  of  the  law  ?  ”  asked 
the  dominie. 

“  They’re  even  now  in  the  poor  crater’s  room. 
They’ve  orders  tae  take  him  back  wi’  them  dead  or 
alive,  or  so  they  say.  But  the  puir  deevil’s  no’  fit 
to  move,  dominie.” 

“  I’ll  take  a  step  up  and  see,”  he  replied  grimly. 

Ascending  the  staircase  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
he  listened  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  room 
from  which  smothered  groans  issued  at  short  intervals. 
The  door  was  evidently  bolted  in  the  inside,  so  he 
knocked  gently. 

“  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Merrybrother  ?  ”  asked  a  voice. 

“It  is  indeed,”  said  the  dominie,  in  a  whisper, 
that  might  have  been  Mr.  Merrybrother’s  or  any 
other’s.  “  Come  into  the  room  opposite,  I  must 
have  a  word  with  you.”  He  withdrew  across  the 
passage,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  chamber  which 
was  in  more  than  semi-darkness.  Here  he  had  only 
time  to  cut  the  cord  of  the  window-blind  and  get 
back  behind  the  door,  before  some  one  entered  after 
him. 

“  Anything  gone  wrong  now  ?  ”  said  a  heavily 
built  man,  advancing  cautiously  and  peering  about 
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him.  The  next  moment  the  dominie’s  fingers  were 
at  his  throat,  and  further  utterance  was  denied  him 
for  the  present,  while  he  found  himself  tripped  on 
to  the  bed  in  a  masterly  fashion.  Gagging  the  man 
with  his  own  cap,  the  dominie  then  turned  him  over 
on  his  face,  and  bound  his  hands  firmly  behind  his 
back  with  the  cord.  Pulling  a  sheet  off  the  bed, 
he  made  his  victim’s  legs  fast,  and  without  a  word 
left  him  and  crossed  over  to  the  room  opposite. 

“  Stand  up  on  yer  legs,  ye  whambling  swine,”  the 
man  was  addressing  the  wretched  Nicol.  The 
dominie  wasted  no  time  with  this  worthy,  but  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  greet  his  comrade,  as  he  thought, 
struck  him  scientifically  on  the  exposed  end  of  his 
jaw,  rendering  him  speechless.  He  proceeded  to 
gag  and  tie  him  up  precisely  as  he  had  done  the  other. 

“  A  clean  job,  Nicol,”  he  said,  “  and  done  without 
unseemly  uproar.  Now,  my  lad,  since  ye  are  up, 
we  may  as  well  be  moving.” 

Downstairs  they  found  Jo  Auld  and  his  buxom 
mistress  evidently  in  a  condition  of  suspended 
anxiety  and  bewilderment.  Acting  on  orders,  Jo 
had  brought  round  a  coach  to  the  door  which  was 
to  convey  the  so-called  officers  of  the  law  and  their 
charge  back  to  Windhaven.  When  the  dominie  and 
Nicol  Samson  appeared  suddenly  on  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen,  to  which  the  host  and  hostess  had  retired, 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

“  These  men,  Jo,”  said  the  dominie  quietly,  ‘‘  are 
no  more  officers  of  the  law  than  I  am.  I  intend  to 
take  the  coach  at  the  door,  and  drive  this  poor 
fellow  to  some  place  of  safety  till  he  is  able  to  proceed 
to  Edinburgh,  and  then  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
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law.  Let  the  two  worthies  upstairs  bide  quietly 
where  they  are  for  the  next  couple  of  hours.  D’ye 
quite  understand  ?  ” 

Jo  nodded  his  head,  and  grinned. 

“  Well,  put  two  small  kegs  of  the  very  best  into 
the  coach.  I  have  some  friends  in  Edinburgh  that 
love  a  drop  of  liquor  from  Duntry.  I’ll  take  the 
coach  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  if  I  don’t  bring 
Liggit  and  his  wife  back  wi’  me,  it  will  only  be 
because  ye  have  given  these  graceless  loons  their 
liberty  too  soon.” 

There  was  no  need  for  more  to  be  said  to  restore 
equanimity  to  the  faces  of  Jo  and  his  wife,  and  they 
set  about  making  preparations  for  the  dominie’s 
journey  with  willing  hearts.  Jock  Liggit  was  well 
liked  in  Duntry.  And  the  assurance  that  he  would 
soon  be  brought  back  to  where  he  had  been  sorely 
missed  was  welcome  news.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  silence  until  the  deed  should  be  accomplished. 

“  And  miscall  me  as  much  as  ye  can  to  Mr.  Merry- 
brother,”  was  the  dominie’s  parting  salutation,  as  he 
drove  away,  with  the  trophy  of  his  prowess  safely 
seated  beside  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  approach  to  the  Mains  was  an  avenue  of  beech- 
trees.  It  was  an  ancient  house,  and  had  been  added 
to  from  time  to  time  at  the  whim  of  succeeding 
generations  of  Harpers.  At  the  back,  a  beautifully 
kept  lawn  spread  up  to  a  gallant  company  of  fir- 
trees  on  the  crest  of  a  slight  elevation  looking  sea¬ 
wards.  Fir-trees  standing  coppery-red  and  dark 
against  the  sky,  with  the  bracken,  russet  and  golden, 
creeping  down  from  them  to  the  smooth  softness  of 
the  lawn,  gave  to  the  view  from  the  windows  an 
impression  of  woodland  serenity,  broken  intermit¬ 
tently  by  the  faint,  far-away  sound  of  the  waves  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  beneath. 

A  few  days  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  the  old  laird,  as  he  was  generally 
called — he  who  had  once  been  master  and  was  now 
merely  a  man  of  work  about  the  place — sat  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Mains,  eating  his  meagre  midday 
meal ;  a  weazened  little  man,  with  stooping  shoulders 
and  hollow  chest,  his  head  scantily  covered  with  grey 
hairs,  and  a  long,  rather  distinguished-looking  nose 
drooping  over  a  wide-lipped  mouth  poorly  furnished 
with  teeth.  His  whiskers  were  long  and  thin.  Utterly 
careless  as  to  how  he  looked,  he  had  yet  the  stamp 
of  breeding  on  him,  though  it  was  breeding  gone 

badly  to  decay.  He  gave  the  impression  of  a  man 
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who  despised  not  only  his  surroundings,  but  himself. 
He  moved  about  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  of  dis¬ 
content  and  ill-temper.  His  misfortunes  were  largely 
the  work  of  others,  but  he  had  contributed  to  them 
by  weaknesses  of  character  and  temperament. 

Kirsty,  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen  and  of  all  per¬ 
taining  to  it,  a  stout,  good-natured  woman,  with  a 
sharp  tongue,  bustled  about,  talking  intermittently, 
without  taking  any  heed  whether  she  received  atten¬ 
tion  or  not.  As  a  girl,  she  had  entered  Mr.  Harper’s 
service,  and  had  continued  in  it  to  her  comfortable 
middle-age.  Having  known  the  old  laird  in  his 
prosperity,  she  treated  him  with  a  certain  amount 
of  respect,  though  there  was  no  want  of  familiarity 
in  her  manner  of  addressing  him. 

“  What  for  will  ye  no  try  tae  eat  wi’  a  gratefu’  stam- 
mick,  let  alane  yer  hert,”  she  said,  pausing  to  regard 
him,  half  pityingly.  “  Ye  dinnae  eat  muckle  mair 
than  a  sparrow,  and  wi’  no’  a  speck  o’  the  wee  crater’s 
appetite.  Nae  wonder  ye’re  but  a  skinful’  o’  banes.” 

“  More  than  enough,”  he  mumbled,  crumbling  a 
little  more  bread  into  his  bowl  of  milk,  and  staring 
at  it  moodily.  “  I  was  never  a  big  eater.” 

“  No  ;  I’m  feared  drink  was  mair  in  yer  line,” 
she  retorted.  “  And  a  bonny  mess  it’s  made  o’  ye.” 

“  Aye,”  said  the  laird,  with,  strangely  enough,  a 
touch  of  subdued  cheerfulness  in  his  voice.  “  I’m 
not  much  to  brag  about  now,  Kirsty.” 

“Ye  are  not,”  was  the  quick  response.  “Tae 
think  that  I  can  mind  ye  drivin’  yer  twa  horses,  and 
riding  tae  the  hounds  in  yer  red  coat,  no’  to  speak 
o’  the  braw  company  ye  used  tae  keep,  and  now 
there  ye  sit  in  a  farm  kitchen,  though  ye’ll  no’  find 
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anither  to  beat  it  in  these  parts,  wi’  a  bowl  o’  slops  in 
front  o’  yer  neb.  I’m  sometimes  fair  shamed  for  ye, 
laird,  and  it’s  yer  ain  thrawnness  will  have  it  sae.” 

“Shamed  for  me,  are  ye?”  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  to 
her  for  a  moment.  “  Aye,  aye,  Kirsty.  That’s  right 
and  proper.  Ye’re  welcome  to  your  pity  and  shame 
for  me.  It’s  long  since  I  gave  up  having  any  shame  for 
myself.  I  cost  him  nae  mair  than  the  meanest  gangrel 
body  that  begs  at  your  door  there.  And  for  what  I 
get,  I  work.  Can  you  or  him  or  anybody  deny  that  ?  ” 

“  Dinnae  talk  havers  !  ”  she  said,  turning  on  him 
angrily.  “  Ye’re  only  pampering  yer  pride  at  the 
expense  o’  yer  guts.  And  muckle  guid  that  will 
dae  ye.  Ye’re  gettin’  ower  auld  and  fusionless  to 
care  what  happens  tae  ye.  That’s  the  truth  o’t. 
If  ye  wad  pit  mair  guid  food  in  yer  inside,  and  there’s 
lashings  o’  it  here  for  the  asking,  ye’d  feel  better 
and  mair  contented.  What’s  the  guid  o’  sittin’ 
grinning  at  yer  ain  face  in  a  puddle,  and  lettin’ 
yersel’  get  splashed  wi’  dirt  by  every  passer-by  ?  ” 

“  Is  that  what  ye  think  I  do  ?  ”  he  asked,  pushing 
his  bowl  from  him  and  glaring  at  her  angrily. 

“  ’Deed  it  is,”  she  answered,  with  her  arms  akimbo. 
“  It’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  yer  face.  Ye  starve 
yersel’  tae  spite  him  that  disnae  care  a  straw  what 
ye  dae  ;  and  gang  aboot  like  a  homeless  mongrel  for 
onybody  tae  lift  their  fit  at  that  likes.  If  that’s  a’ 
yer  pride  can  dae  for  ye,  the  sooner  ye  stick  it  in 
the  midden  the  better  for  yersel’.  It’s  no’  a  proper 
pride,  but  fair  p’isen.” 

“  The  sooner  it  kills  me  the  better  then,”  he  said, 
suddenly  sinking  into  dejection.  “  A  homeless  mongrel 
is  better  dead.  I’ll  no’  trouble  ye  much  longer.” 
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“  Blessings  on  ye,  laird,”  said  Kirsty,  smitten  with 
compunction,  “  my  tongue’s  the  worst  part  o’  me. 
And  ye  ken  better  than  tae  think  I  mean  every  word 
I  say.  Ye’re  nae  trouble  tae  me.  I  only  wish  ye 
were.  It’s  for  yer  ain  guid  I  gie  ye  a  lashin’  wi’  my 
tongue  whiles.” 

“  Women  aye  flatter  themselves,”  said  the  laird, 
with  a  sneer  which  was  the  nearest  he  now  ever 
came  to  a  smile,  “  that  the  honey  on  their  lips  makes 
up  for  the  red  sting  behind  them.  But  half  the 
trouble  of  the  world  comes  from  it.  Never  mind, 
Kirsty  ;  ye’re  no’  a  bad  auld  bitch  when  the  worst 
is  said  o’  ye,  and  that’s  mair  than  can  be  said  for 
the  most  of  your  sex.” 

“  Ye’ve  got  a  fair  sized  sting  o’  yer  ain,  laird,” 
Kirsty  retorted.  “  And  there’s  nae  honey  on  your 
lips  that  I  could  ever  see  or  hear  o’.” 

‘‘  That  was  all  kissed  away  years  ago,”  said  the 
laird,  with  a  grin  which  he  could  not  deny  himself. 
‘‘  I  was  a  rare  hand  wi’  the  lassies  in  my  day  ;  though 
ye  may  think  it  hard  to  believe  that  now.” 

“I’ve  nae  doot  ye  believe  it  o’  yersel’,”  she  laughed. 
“  There’s  nae  man  but  is  ever  ready  tae  brag  that 
one  puir  lass  at  least  was  ready  tae  mak  a  fule  o’ 
hersel’  for  him.” 

“  Aye,  aye,”  said  the  laird  ;  “if  ye’re  no’  flyting, 
ye  must  be  jeering.  Plowever,  I  may  have  the  laugh 
on  ye  all  yet.  It’s  that  keeps  the  life  in  me,  I 
think.” 

“  What’s  that  ye’re  saying  ?  ”  asked  Kirsty,  sus¬ 
piciously,  “  What  maggot’s  got  intae  yer  brain  noo  ? 
If  ye  begin  talking  that  gate,  laird.  I’ll  think  ye’re 
turning  like  the  daft  Jimmy  crater  that  tries  tae  fricht 
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the  craws  away,  puir  manny.  Though  he  kens  gey 
weel  which  side  his  bread’s  buttered  on.” 

The  laird  chuckled  noiselessly,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
looked  at  Kirsty  with  a  mocking  eye  that  enraged  her. 

“  Weel,  what  is  it,  then  ?  ”  she  asked  crossly. 

“  He’s  a  douce  man,  Jimmy,”  the  laird  answered 
slowly.  “  If  his  bread  has  butter  on  it,  he’ll  no’ 
throw  it  tae  the  swine,  as  you  say.  But  a  puir,  half¬ 
witted  crater  for  a’  that.  Though  what  there  is  of  him 
is  sharp  enough.  Ye  would  hardly  believe  it,  Kirsty, 
but  I  find  his  company  whiles  mair  reasonable  and 
entertaining  than  that  of  folk  that  never  let  ye  forget 
that  they’re  all  there,  and  clever  beyond  the  ordinary.” 

“Oh,  I  dare  say  ye’re  weel  matched,”  she  said, 
keeping  her  eyes  on  him.  “  But  ye  dinnae  answer  my 
question.  What  d’ye  mean  by  haein’  the  laugh  on  us  ? 
And  for  what  ?  ” 

“  Hoots,  woman  !  What  a  stir  ye  make  about  a 
wheen  idle  words.  But  would  ye  grudge  me  a  bit 
laugh  if  it  chanced  to  come  my  way  ?  Ye’re  wonderful 
folk  here ;  but  human  after  all,  Kirsty.  Mere  humanity 
at  the  best  and  worst ;  neither  better  nor  worse, 
perhaps,  than  your  neighbours,  but  with  frailty  o’ 
flesh,  sense,  and  judgment  to  combat  with  like  the 
lave.” 

“  I  thocht  there  was  some  mischief  in  yer  noddle,” 
she  said,  shaking  her  head.  “  Nae  honest-minded 
man  talks  o’  the  frailty  o’  the  flesh  and  woman  in  the 
same  breath.  There’s  Miss  Euphemia  sair  troubled 
wi’  shortness  o’  breath,  and  my  mistress,  the  bonny 
thing,  sae  licht  she  wad  flee  awa’  if  she  had  only  the 
wings.  But  it’s  ower  muckle  flesh  wi’  the  one,  and 
ower  little  wi’  the  ither.  And  where  wad  ye  find 
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gentlier  spoken,  kinder-hearted  leddies  ?  And  so  ye 
wad  hae  the  laugh  on  them,  would  ye  ?  And  them 
ever  pitting  one  thing  against  anither,  how  tae  dae  ye 
a  kindness  wi’oot  offending  yer  pride.  But  there  ye 
stand  like  a  cantankerous  auld  cuddy  in  a  field  o’ 
thistles,  laying  back  his  ears  and  kickin’  oot  wi’  his 
hind  legs  at  ony  one  cornin’  tae  offer  him  a  feed  o’ 
corn.” 

“  I  wish  everybody  had  as  much  sense  as  the 
cuddy,”  said  the  laird.  “  But  you  have  wind  enough 
to  spare  for  Miss  Euphemia  and  yourself.  Ye  got 
through  all  that  splash  o’  words  with  only  one  breath. 
Ye’re  a  powerful  woman,  Kirsty  ;  but  ye  might  hae 
some  mercy  on  folk  no’  sae  gifted  as  yerself.” 

Kirsty  was  about  to  reply  with  increasing  vehemence 
when  a  modest  tapping  at  the  open  door  attracted 
her  attention,  and,  turning  from  the  laird,  she  saw  the 
spae-wife,  basket  on  arm,  standing  on  the  step,  and 
peering  into  the  kitchen. 

“  Come  away  in,  Mab,”  she  said.  “  Ye’ll  hae  some¬ 
thing  braw  in  yer  basket  to  show  the  leddies.  They 
were  asking  about  ye  only  this  morning.  What  is 
it  this  time  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  the  finest  lace  ye  ever  set  eyes  on,”  said 
Mab,  with  a  lowered  voice  and  an  air  of  caution. 
“  And  some  news  tae  match  it.  I’ll  warrant  ye 
they’ll  be  as  eager  tae  hear  the  one  as  see  the  other. 
Weel,  it’s  many  a  weary  mile  I’ve  wandered  the  day, 
and  I’m  glad  o’  a  rest.  Hech,  laird,  we’re  no’  as 
young  as  once  we  were,  nor  as  bonny  neither ;  though 
ye  wear  as  weel  as  maist.” 

“  Him  !  ”  said  Kirsty.  “  His  ill-temper’s  eating 
him  away  like  rust.  But  what’s  yer  news  ?  It  makes 
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ye  aye  welcome,  Mab,  tae  them  that  has  tae  bide  at 
hame,  though  ye’re  welcome  enough  wi’  oot  that.” 

“  Awa’  and  tell  the  leddies  I’m  here,  Kirsty.  It 
wad  tak’  a’  the  freshness  off  it  for  them  if  ye  got  yer 
tongue  round  it  first.” 

Kirsty  tossed  her  head,  and  left  the  kitchen  to  make 
the  most  of  it  as  a  herald  of  news  untold. 

“  Laird,”  said  Mab,  looking  at  him  keenly,  and 
speaking  in  a  hushed  voice.  “  Is  yer  memory  as 
guid  as  ever  it  was  ?  Would  ye  ken  a  face  ye  hae 
na  seen  for  twenty  year  and  more  ?  ” 

“  I’m  no’  a’thegether  in  my  dotage  yet,”  the  laird 
answered  with  a  snap.  ‘‘  Show  me  the  face  and  I’ll 
tell  ye  if  I  remember  it.” 

“D’ye  believe  that  the  dead  come  alive  again  ?  ” 

“  Are  ye  going  tae  ask  me  to  meet  my  grandfather, 
or  what?  ”  he  asked  impatiently. 

“  No,”  she  said,  “  yer  grandfather  can  rest  in  his 
grave  at  peace  for  me.  But  ye’ll  meet  somebody  no 
sae  long  frae  now  that  ye  thocht  was  dead  lang  syne. 
Ye’ll  see  braw  jigs  danced  yet,  and  I  wouldnae  wonder 
if  I  see  ye  capering  yersel’.” 

“  There’s  some  graves  I  could  dance  on  with  a 
light  heart,”  he  said,  rising  and  moving  to  the  door. 
“  But  they’re  not  dug  yet ;  and  I  may  be  dead  myself 
before  that  happens.” 

“  Never  say  die,”  she  laughed  after  him.  “  Ye 
hae  a  dancing  gait,  though  yer  figure’s  a  bit  thrawn.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

When  they  were  alone,  Mrs.  Harper  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  Euphemia,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  a  cosily 
furnished  room  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  that 
looked  on  to  the  lawn  leading  to  the  fir-trees.  Mr. 
Harper  rarely  entered  this  room,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  ladies’  sole  use. 

Mrs.  Harper,  Nancy,  was  a  handsome  woman,  of 
slim  and  elegant  carriage,  with  a  face  of  such  winning 
kindness  that  it  seemed  ever  to  be  contradicting  the 
natural  pride  of  bearing  that  goes  with  perfect 
proportions  and  graceful  lines  of  beauty.  Her  sister- 
in-law,  Euphemia,  was,  as  Kirsty  had  suggested,  of 
massive  contour,  and  one  could  easily  detect  the 
resemblance  to  her  brother  Eden,  though  she  fell  far 
short  of  his  good  looks.  The  eyes  were  the  same, 
except  in  expression,  and  the  same  was  true  of  her 
lips  ;  but  in  her  case  they  were  alive  with  humour, 
while  his  were  keen,  stern,  cold. 

It  hardly  needed  such  shrewd  eyes  as  Euphemia’s 
to  notice  that  Nancy’s  delicate  and  charming  aloofness 
from  life  was  always  most  in  evidence  in  her  husband’s 
presence.  Nowhere  were  Eden  Harper’s  manners 
more  perfect,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  than  in  his 

own  house  ;  to  his  wife  he  was  always  the  picture  of 
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courtesy.  But  that  there  was  some  hidden  coldness 
between  them  none  knew  more  certainly  than  Euphe- 
mia,  who  loved  them  both.  The  two  ladies  now 
sat  on  high-backed  chairs  doing  needlework  close  to 
the  window.  Euphemia  stitched  away  busily  ;  but 
for  the  moment  Nancy’s  hands  lay  idle  in  her  lap,  and 
she  was  gazing  dreamily  at  the  fir-trees  on  the  sky¬ 
line. 

“  You  knew  Philip  Tarrant,  did  you  not,  Euphe¬ 
mia  ?  ”  She  turned  her  eyes  from  the  window  as  she 
spoke,  and  resumed  her  needlework. 

“  Yes  !  intimately.”  It  was  now  Euphemia  who 
gazed  out  at  the  fir-trees.  “  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
speak  of  it  yet,  even  now  that  I’m  getting  old  and  ugly. 
I  don’t  know  which  was  the  greater  tragedy  to  me  at 
the  time,  his  marriage  or  his  death.  His  death  surely, 
and  the  mystery  of  it.  I  cannot  even  yet  bring 
mvself  to  believe  that  Edward  Drumwood  killed  him, 
though  everything  pointed  to  it,  down  to  the  finding 
of  the  dagger.  And  Drumwood  didn’t  wait  to  defend 
himself,  but  fled  the  country.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,  Euphemia,”  said  Nancy.  “  I 
was  away  at  school  at  the  time,  and  heard  nothing 
about  it  till  long  afterwards.  Once  I  asked  Eden  ; 
but  he  said  the  story  was  dead  and  buried  for  him, 
and  he  would  tell  me  nothing.” 

They  were  all  here  the  night  it  happened  later,’ - 
Euphemia  began,  musingly.  “  Your  brother,  Kip- 
pendale,  and  Abner  Jaffray  Avere  of  the  company. 
There  was  young  Beltown,  too,  a  friend  of  Drum- 
Avood’s,  who  fled  the  country  Avith  him,  but  as  harmless 
a  creature  as  you  ever  saw.  Eden  never  touches  a 
card  these  days,  as  you  know  ;  but  at  that  time  they 
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were  all  young,  and  the  play  was  high.  It  was  the 
ruin  of  most  of  them.” 

“  It  didn’t  ruin  Eden,  anyway,”  Nancy  remarked. 

“  No,”  Euphemia  continued  gravely,  “  nor  Kippen- 
dale,  who  was  always  among  the  last  to  rise  from  the 
table.  Their  heads  were  stronger  and  cooler  than  the 
others  !  But  Abner  Jaffray  gambled  away  the  little 
patrimony  he  had.  Then  he  turned  dominie,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Duntry.  As  for  Andrew  Drum- 
wood,  you  know  how  it  has  fallen  out  with  him.  But 
he  was  not  there  that  night.  His  dance  to  ruin  began 
later,  and  Abner’s  too  ;  though  you  would  have 
thought  they  might  have  taken  warning  from  the  fate 
of  Philip,  and  Edward  Drumwood.  I  never  saw 
those  two  in  higher  spirits  than  they  were  that  night 
before  they  began  to  play.  They  were  just  a  bit 
above  themselves,  though  they  were  always  at  their 
best  in  each  other’s  company.  For  they  were  the 
dearest  friends  on  earth,  Nancy.  It’s  that  which 
makes  the  whole  thing  so  terrible,  so  ghastly  when  I 
look  back  on  it.  What  could  have  happened  later, 
I  can  never  imagine  ;  and  Eden  has  been  silent  to  me 
about  it,  as  he  has  to  you.  That  night  he  was  just 
himself,  as  you  see  him  to-day  ;  cold  and  courteous, 
very  much  the  host,  but  saying  little  ;  though  smiling 
and  laughing  more  than  he  does  now.  But  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  in  a  merry  humour  when  Philip 
and  Edward  were  at  the  top  of  their  spirits.  As  for 
Kippendale,  you  don’t  need  me  to  describe  your  own 
brother  to  you.” 

“  Surly  and  silent  and  ogling  you,  I  make  no  doubt,” 
Nancy  replied.  “  If  you  had  taken  pity  on  him, 
Euphemia,  what  a  different  man  he  might  have  been,’! 
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“  Then  there  was  Abner  Jaffray,”  Euphemia  went 
on,  unheeding.  “  The  wittiest,  and,  though  you  may 
wonder  at  it  now,  with  the  finest  manners  of  them  all, 
though  he  was  quite  as  ungainly  then  as  he  is  to-day. 
He  had  been  abroad  for  some  years,  studying  at  foreign 
universities.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Eden’s ;  they 
had  been  at  school  together  ;  but  something  of  a 
stranger  to  the  others.  I  have  always  felt  certain 
that  he  could  have  told  me  more  of  the  events  of  that 
night  than  any  one  else.  And  yet  it  seems  he  was  the 
first  to  leave,  and  that  everything  was  going  pleasantly. 
At  that  time,  he  told  me  once,  the  only  time  I  ever 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  the  drinking  was  too  heavy  for 
him  and  the  stakes  too  high.  Young  Beltown  was  a 
good-looking  lad,  but  I  remember  little  about  him. 
He  hardly  spoke  a  word  as  long  as  I  was  there,  and  I 
left  immediately  they  had  finished  supper.  They  had 
all  met  unexpectedly.  At  least  I  know  I  had  received 
no  warning  of  their  coming ;  and  that  was  never 
Eden’s  way.  He  liked  to  be  well  prepared  for  com¬ 
pany.  That’s  all  there  is  to  tell  of  what  passed  before 
my  own  eyes  that  night.  A  gay  boat-load  of  merry 
hearts,  with  Eden  and  Kippendale  at  stern  and  prow 
to  give  it  balance.” 

“  And  the  boat  went  down,  and  only  the  ballast 
was  saved,”  said  Nancy,  with  a  shiver. 

“  Harbour  no  unjust  thoughts,”  said  Euphemia, 
laying  a  hand  gently  on  the  other’s  knee.  “  What¬ 
ever  their  faults,  both  your  husband  and  your  brother 
are  honourable  gentlemen.  Philip  Tarrant’s  body 
was  seen  next  morning  on  the  cliffs  ;  but  when  help 
was  brought,  it  had  disappeared,  snatched  away  by 
unseen  hands,  and  only  a  dagger  that  belonged  to 
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Drumwood  was  found  where  the  body  had  been. 
That  is  all.  With  Edward’s  flight,  the  matter  was 
hushed  up.” 

“  And  the  poor  young  wife  !  ”  Nancy  asked, 
picking  with  aimless  fingers  at  her  needlework. 

“  I  had  to  break  the  news  to  her.  She  was  near 
her  confinement  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  doctor’s 
wish  that  she  should  be  told  the  truth  rather  than 
be  kept  in  suspense.  She  bore  up  wonderfully.  But 
from  that  day  I  never  saw  her  again.  She  refused  to 
meet  me.  After  her  death  a  few  years  later  my 
greatest  wish  was  to  have  the  child  and  bring  her  up. 
But  she  seemed  to  have  anticipated  my  wish,  and  had 
left  injunctions  with  Evan  Warrender.” 

“  Of  course,  it  wasn’t  you  she  hated,”  Nancy 
said,  in  her  most  serene  and  indifferent  manner. 

“  That  was  impossible.  It  was  the - ”  She  paused 

a  moment  for  the  word,  and  turned  her  eyes  fully  on 
her  sister-in-law’s  face,  “  the  ballast  she  hated — 
the  ballast  that  was  saved  when  the  boat  went  down. 
If  I  had  been  in  her  case  I’m  not  sure  I  should  not 
have  done  the  same.” 

“I’ve  thought  the  same  myself,  Nancy  ;  I  won’t 
deny  it.  I  thought  the  old  story  was  safely  forgotten, 
or  almost,  when  Kirsty  sets  us  talking  again  with 
her  gossip  of  a  Mr.  Beltown  making  inquiries  here  and 
there  ;  and  then  this  bad  news  of  Sally  Warrender’s 
husband,  Liggit.” 

“  Listen  !  ”  said  Nancy,  with  a  faint  smile,  raising 
her  hand.  “  There’s  Kippendale’s  voice.  It’s  the 
one  thing  about  him,  apart  from  his  actual  presence,  I 
would  know  anywhere.  Like  the  curfew,  it  should  be 
familiar  to  the  country-side.  Doors  and  walls  will 
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never  stop  it.  Well,  Euphemia,  I  hope  you  are  not 
in  the  boat  they  are  ballasting  now  ;  for  you  are  my 
one  joy  and  consolation  in  life,  and  I  can’t  afford  to 
lose  you,  even  though  you  should  be  my  brother’s 
gain.  As  for  me,  I  refuse  to  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  them  both.” 

She  laughed  ;  but  Euphemia’s  face  remained  stern. 

“  Get  that  notion  out  of  your  head,  Nancy,”  she 
said  earnestly.  “  It’s  wrong,  and — and  it’s  not 
kind.” 

“  You  gave  me  the  idea  yourself,  Euphemia,” 
Nancy  persisted  smiling.  Eden  in  the  stern,  his 
face  set  like  fate  itself ;  and  poor  old  Kippendale  in 
the  prow  to  keep  down  the  other  end.  While  you  are 
the  sail  that  keeps  them  moving.’? 

“  God  help  them,  then,”  said  Euphemia,  laughing 
at  last.  “  For  I  never  knew  such  a  big  sail  draw  so 
little  wind.” 

The  laird  of  Kippendale  was  a  cadaverous-looking 
man  of  about  the  medium  height,  dark-haired  and 
dark-eyed,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  a  determined 
chin.  His  big  voice  was  a  constant  surprise  to  those 
who  met  him.  His  outward  appearance  was  quiet, 
from  the  snuff-coloured  clothes  somewhat  worn,  but 
scrupulously  neat,  with  nothing  to  relieve  their 
monotony  but  a  narrow  shirt-frill  spotlessly  white, 
and  the  small,  delicate  hands  which  for  ever  played 
with  his  snuff-box'.  The  keen  eyes  and  subtle-lipped 
mouth  suggested  an  alert  and  cunning  brain,  and  the 
sallow  complexion  a  gloomy  view  of  life. 

“  I  would  like  Abner  Jaffray’s  opinion  of  it,”  he 
was  saying  to  Eden  Harper  as  the  ladies  entered  the 
room.  “  Abner  has  the  keenest  eye  and  the  finest 
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sense  of  toueh  of  any  man  I  know.  Though,  to  look 
at  his  hands,  you  would  never  think  it  possible.” 

“  What  treasure  have  y^  pieked  up  now,  Kippendale, 
for  an  old  song  ?  ”  Euphemia  asked. 

“  Only  a  bit  rag  of  canvas  covered  with  paint,” 
he  said,  rising  slowly  and  bowing  with  precision. 

“  He  tried  his  hand  at  painting  himself  in  his 
younger  days,”  said  Harper.  “  There  are  few  things 
Abner  has  not  tried  his  paws  at,  and  failed  with. 
But  he  was  born  with  such  a  vast  conceit  of  himself 
that  he  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  that  yet,  despite 
his  disappointments.  I  dare  say  his  opinion  would 
be  as  good  as  any  other’s  on  a  dirty  old  picture ;  but 
he’s  not  infallible.  He  always  swore  that  the  picture 
on  the  wall  facing  you  was  Rembrandt,  but  young 
Raeburn,  when  he  was  here  painting  Nancy,  assured 
me  that  the  hands  alone  proved  it  a  copy.  I  would 
rather  believe  x4bner  than  Raeburn  ;  but  I  can’t.” 

“  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  ye  admit  it,  Eden,” 
said  Kippendale,  rising  to  examine  the  picture  more 
closely.  “  But  I  always  had  doubts  of  it  myself.” 

“  Hoots  !  ”  said  Euphemia,  with  a  good-humoured 
chuckle,  ‘‘  I  wouldn’t  throw  over  Abner  for  Raeburn 
so  easily  as  that.  But  what  has  happened  to  him  ? 
He  has  not  been  here  for  longer  than  I  can  remember.” 

“  I  saw  him  in  Edinburgh  the  other  day,  though 
not  to  speak  to,”  Kippendale  answered.  “  He  was 
taking  the  air  in  Princes  Street  escorting  as  handsome 
a  woman  as  ever  I  saw,  a  trifle  behind  the  fashion, 
perhaps,  but  her  silks  and  lace  were  of  the  finest. 
There  were  few  town  dames  that  day  but  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  her.  Abner  gave  me  a 
grin  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  lady  flittered  me  a  smile. 
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But  who  she  was  I  have  not  the  least  idea  ;  and  yet 
I  could  swear  I’ve  seen  the  face  before.” 

“  Like  enough  gutting  fish  or  baiting  hooks  on  the 
sea-wall,”  Harper  said  carelessly,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  face  of  Nancy,  who  sat  listening  listlessly,  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  conversation.  “  You  remember 
old  Warrender’s  daughter  that  married  the  farrier  at 
Duntry  ?  ” 

“  Sally  Warrender,  by  all  that’s  preposterous  ! 
Of  course.  The  very  same.”  Kippendale’s  voice 
sank  to  what  for  him  was  a  whisper.  “  Now,  what 
the  devil  should  she  be  doing  in  Edinburgh  with 
Abner  Jaffray  ?  ” 

“  You  won’t  have  heard,  then,”  said  Euphemia, 
“  that  her  husband,  poor  man,  has  got  into  trouble, 
and  is  lying  in  the  Old  Tolbooth  on  a  charge  of 
murder  ?  ” 

“  The  man  Liggit  who  has  killed  a  revenue  officer, 
they  say,  at  the  port  o’  Leith  ?  My  brains  have  been 
wool-gathering.  So  the  gay  Abner  is  consoling  her 
already.” 

“  Shame  on  ye,  Kippendale  !  ”  said  Euphemia, 
with  anger  in  her  voice.  “Abner  Jaffray’s  hands 
may  be  clumsy  to  look  at,  but  they  are  strong  and 
helpful.  Living  near  by,  he  would  be  the  first  she 
would  turn  to  when  she  heard  the  news.  Whether 
she  can  do  any  good  in  Edinburgh  is  another  matter. 
But  with  Abner  there  to  help  her,  she  won’t  want  for 
guidance.  As  for  her  silks  and  lace,  poor  lass,  that 
would  be  a  sort  of  defiance.  She’ll  never  believe  him 
guilty  till  he  confesses  with  his  own  lips.” 

Kirsty  entering  at  this  moment  whispered  in  her 
mistress’s  ear,  upon  which  Nancy  rose  and  left  the 
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room  with  her.  But,  instead  of  going  into  her  sitting- 
room,  she  followed  Kirsty  to  the  kitehen,  where  the 
spae-wife  sat  turning  over  the  things  in  her  basket  and 
crooning  softly  to  herself : 

“The  dead  man  danced  on  the  green-happed  grave, 

His  grey  eyes  black  as  the  lichtless  wave. 

In  the  shadow  of  cliffs  where  the  sea-mews  nest, 

And  white  his  face  as  the  sea-mew’s  breast.” 

“  What  eerie  songs  you  sing,  Mab,”  said  Nancy, 
sitting  on  the  chair  that  Kirsty  made  haste  to  place 
for  her.  “  I  fear  your  mind  broods  on  sad  things. 
Are  there  not  merry  ones  too  ?  - 

“  For  certain  sure,  my  leddy,”  said  Mab,  rising  and 
making  a  curtsy.  “  I  laugh  a  hantle  sicht  mair  than 
I  girn.  And  ye  see  death  and  me  are  so  weel  acquent 
that  I  can  sing  aboot  him  wi’  a  hert  as  licht  as  a  feather, 
Forby,  that  I  often  sing  wi’out  thinkin’  what  I’m 
saying.  I  dinnae  ken  what  pit  that  song  in  my  heid, 
except  that  I’ve  been  thinking  the  deid  sometimes 
come  tae  life  again.  But  what  think  ye  o’  this  shawl 
frae  the  Dutch  Indies  ;  feel  the  fineness  o’  it,  and 
mair  colours  in  it  than  the  rainbow.  It  will  cover  ye 
frae  heid  tae  shoon,  and  yet  ye  can  fold  it  sae  sma’ 
ye  could  carry  it  in  yer  purse.” 

“  It  is  very  beautiful,”  said  Nancy,  as  Mab  fluttered 
it  out  and  threw  it  round  her.  “  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  Euphemia.  But  how  do  ye  come  by  all  these 
beautiful  things,  Mab  ?  ” 

“  I  ken  how  it  comes  tae  me,”  said  Mab,  stooping 
low  over  her  basket.  “  It  comes  in  brave  ships  frae 
far  ower  the  waves.  And  I  must  pay  a  bonny  penny 
for  it  mysel’  afore  it’s  mine.  But  how  they  come  by 
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it  wha  sell  it  to  me  is  mair  than  I  can  say.  Honestly 
come  by,  said  the  man,  a  sailor  lad  frae  Whitehaven  ; 
an  auld  wife  in  Flanders  let  him  hae  it  for  some  silver 
bawbees  out  o’  a  kist  that  was  full  o’  such  gear,  he 
said.  So  it  winnae  cost  ye  muckle  mair  than  mony 
a  braw  dame  pays  for  her  night-gown.  Never  fash 
yer  heid  about  things  frae  foreign  parts  where  they 
speak  a  tongue  nae  decent  body  can  understand.  But 
they  make  bonny  fal-lals,  for  their  fingers  are  mair 
intelligent  than  their  gabs.” 

“  You  might  fetch  me  my  purse,”  said  Nancy  to 
Kirsty  who  was  standing  all  agape  behind  her.  “  And 
tell  Miss  Euphemia  she  is  wanted  in  the  kitchen. 
She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  kept  the  sight  of 
this  to  myself.” 

“  Weel,  then,”  said  Mab,  “  I’ll  settle  wi’  you  afore 
she  comes,  for  she’ll  argle-bargle  wi’  me  tae  the 
difference  o’  a  farthen.  Ye’ll  no’  think  five  and  twenty 
crowns  ower  muckle  for  the  shawl,  and  I’ll  let  ye  hae 
this  bit  o’  lace,  the  best  in  the  basket,  intae  the 
bargain.” 

“  Very  well,  Mab,”  said  Nancy  smiling.  “  It’s 
cheap  in  any  case ;  sc  cheap  my  conscience  pricks 
me.” 

“  Ye  were  aye  the  same.  Miss  Nancy.  It’s  a  fair 
pleasure  to  deal  wi’  ye,  ever  since  ye  were  a  wee 
lassie  at  yer  mither’s  knee.  And  yer  mither  was  the 
same.  And  noo  for  Miss  Euphemia.” 

“  Mab,”  said  Nancy  hurriedly,  as  a  door  in  the 
distance  opened  and  shut,  “  did  you  know  Philip 
Tarrant  ?  ” 

“  I  kent  him  well,”  Mab  answered  ;  “  and  it  was  o’ 
him  I  was  thinkin’  when  ye  cam  intae  the  kitchen.” 
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“  So  it’s  you,  mother  Wise-cap,”  said  Euphemia, 
moving  down  on  them  majestically. 

“  I  never  wear  my  thinkin’  cap  afore  leddies,” 
said  Mab,  with  another  curtsy  ;  “  only  wi’  servant 
lassies  and  the  like  that  wad  ken  if  a  bridal  or  a 
funeral  comes  first  for  them.” 

“  Look,  Euphemia.  From  an  old  wife’s  kist  in 
Flanders,  she  says  ;  but  I  think  the  old  wife  must 
have  been  a  duchess.” 

“  And  a  wonderful  price  she’ll  be  wanting  for  it,  I 
make  no  doubt.” 

Mab  said  nothing,  but  after  some  search  handed 
her  a  bit  for  inspection. 

“  Irish,”  said  Euphemia,  examining  it  lovingly, 
“  but  ye’ll  no’  be  asking  much  for  that,  Mab.” 

“  Irish  !  ”  exclaimed  Mab.  “  And  came  over  in 
a  trollop’s  bundle  wi’  the  Dublin  packet  !  Yer 
memory  will  be  better  than  yer  eyes.  Miss  Euphemia. 
Did  ye  never  see  lace  like  that  on  the  lady  o’  Moss- 
pool  ?  And  she  didnae  come  frae  Ireland.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  mysterious,  woman,”  said  Euphemia 
sharply.  “  Did  this  belong  to  Mrs.  Tarrant  ?  ” 

“  No’  sae  hasty,  mistress.  The  lace  comes  frae 
Flanders,  and  so  did  hers  ;  for  she  was  real  proud 
o’  it ;  and  often  she  let  me  see  it  and  handle  it, 
and  would  explain  it  a’  tae  me.  She  called  it 
Valencienne.” 

“  You  knew  the  poor  French  lady  well,  then  ?  ” 
Euphemia  said,  looking  at  her  with  pondering  eyes. 

“  I  never  passed  within  twa  miles  o’  the  house 
wi’out  gi’en  her  a  call.  Anything  French  was  a  wel¬ 
come  sicht  tae  her  eyes  ;  and  whiles  she  wad  make  me 
pit  on  my  thinking  cap  and  speer  intae  the  future  for 
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her.  But  it  was  aye  black,  black.  It  needed  nae 
spae-wife  tae  tell  what  was  in  store  for  her.  Though 
never  a  hint  o’  it  did  she  get  frae  my  lips.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  seriously,”  Euphemia 
asked,  staring  at  her  incredulously,  “that  you  fore¬ 
saw  the  end  ?  ” 

“  The  end  1  Wha  kens  what  the  end  was,  or  who 
ever  saw  it  ?  But  I  saw  the  braid  seas  between  them, 
and  the  ane  die  wi’out  sicht  o’  the  ither.  And  if 
ye’ll  believe  me,  she  saw  it  hersel’.  Naebody  wad 
ever  convince  her  that  her  man  was  deid,  though 
weel  she  kent  she  wad  never  set  eyes  on  him  again.” 

“  Is  there  any  doubt,  then,  that  Mr.  Tarrant  was 
killed  ?  ”  Nancy  asked. 

“  Was  anybody,  that  ever  troubled  tae  think  about 
the  matter  at  a’,  ever  sure  that  onybody  was  killed  ?  ” 
Mab  asked.  “For  the  sake  o’  the  puir  lady  o’  Moss- 
pool  I  looked  here,  there,  and  everywhere  for  the 
man  that  was  said  tae  hae  seen  the  body  lying  on 
the  broad  shelf  o’  rock  that  juts  out  o’  the  middle 
o’  the  Black  Cliff.  But  I  could  never  get  sight  o’ 
him,  or  hear  tell  o’  anybody  that  had.  The  story 
sprang  up  like  a  puff  o’  wind  frae  nowhere,  and 
passed  away  again.  Some  one  went  down  the  cliff 
at  the  end  o’  a  rope  and  came  back  wi’  a  knife  o’ 
Italian  make  that  Abner  Jaffray  gifted  himsel’  tae 
young  Drumwood.  And  quick  on  top  o’  that  came 
word  that  baith  Drumwood  and  young  Beltown  had 
disappeared.  Then  folk  said  that  Drumwood  must 
have  killed  Mosspool,  and  fled  the  country.  But  the 
only  certain  thing  is  that  none  o’  them  hae  been 
heard  o’  from  that  day  to  this.  But  here’s  Kirsty 
coming  back,  and  I  better  keep  my  mouth  shut,  for 
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she  has  a  tongue  o’  her  ain  like  a  loose  shutter  in 
a  wind.” 

“  I  couldnae  find  yer  purse  anywhere  in  your  bed¬ 
room.”  Kirsty  spoke  a  trifle  crossly.  “  It  was 
lying  a’  the  time  in  the  work-basket  in  yer  sitting- 
room.  If  ye’re  no’  mair  careful  ye’ll  be  losing  it  a’- 
thegether  one  o’  these  days.  And  the  laird  o’  Kippen- 
dale  sends  his  respects  tae  ye  baith.  He’s  ta’en  the 
maister  awa’  wi’  him  tae  the  Drumwood  Arms  to 
meet  some  company  he’s  expectin’  there.” 

“  Ye’ll  hae  heard  nae  doot  frae  Kirsty,”  said  Mab, 
covering  up  her  basket,  “  that  young  Bess  Tarrant 
has  come  back  tae  the  cottage  wi’  wee  Betty  Liggit, 
and  Sally  off  tae  Embro  alane.” 

“It’s  news  tae  me  myser,sae  how  could  I  tell  them?” 
said  Kirsty,  with  a  black  look  at  the  spae-wife. 

“  Aye,  Bess’s  come  back  frae  Duntry  in  company 
wi’  that  new  gamekeeper  the  maister  has  pit  intae 
Drumwood,  and  the  orra  crater  that’s  only  guid  for 
frichting  craws.  She  wad  rather  stay  alane  here  than 
there  wi’  Sally  awa’.  Guidness  kens  why;  but  what 
wi’  the  dominie  and  young  Bertram  at  daggers  drawn 
about  her,  perhaps  she  thocht  she  wad  be  safer  here.” 

“  Your  tongue’s  a  bit  of  a  mischief-maker,  Mab,” 
Euphemia  said  in  mild  reproof.  “  But,  mercy  on  us  ! 
What’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ’’ 

A  clatter  of  heavy  boots  on  the  kitchen  stairs 
announced  Jimmy  Bogle,  who  staggered  in  a  few  paces 
and  then  stood  staring  at  them  vacantly,  and  sway¬ 
ing  slightly  on  his  feet  like  a  man  ready  to  drop  from 
fatigue.  His  face  was  white  ;  he  had  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  distracted  with  grief. 

“  Wee  Curlywigs  is  lost,”  said  Jimmy,  drawing  the 
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cuff  of  his  jacket  across  his  eyes,  “  and  Bess  is  near 
out  o’  her  mind.  Whyte  and  me  hae  been  searching 
for  her  everywhere,  and  no’  a  trace  o’  her  tae  be 
found.” 

“  D’ye  mean  wee  Betty  Liggit  ?  ’’  asked  Kirsty. 

“  The  same,”  said  Jimmy.  “  She’s  been  Curlywigs 
wi’  me  ever  since  her  hair  began  tae  grow.  There’s 
naebody  kens  her  like  me.  And  now  she’s  disap¬ 
peared  as  clean  as  though  the  moon  hersel’  had 
gang  aff  wi’  her.” 

He  raised  a  proffered  glass  to  his  lips,  and  gazed 
steadily  but  unseeingly  at  Mab,  as  he  drank  it  off. 

“  But  I’ll  find  her  yet,”  he  said,  giving  the  deep  sigh 
of  a  man  refreshed.  “  I  hae  a  notion  o’  my  ain,  but 
I’ll  keep  it  tae  mysel’  till  I  see  how  things  are  turning.” 

“  Will  ye  ken  me  again,  my  lad  ?  ”  said  Mab,  who 
seemed  to  have  become  a  trifle  uncomfortable  under 
his  steady  gaze.  “  Stare  awa’,  and  ye’ll  no’  forget  me.” 

“  I  wasnae  seeing  ye,”  Jimmy  retorted  ;  “  but  I 
ken  ye  fine.  Ye’ll  no’  remember  the  fricht  I  gied 
ye  one  day  when  ye  were  talking  tae  somebody  at  a 
hedge  side.” 

“  Ye’ll  live  tae  black  name  the  day  that  ye  try 
tae  spy  on  me,  ye  whaup  !  ”  said  Mab,  whose  temper 
was  as  susceptible  to  affront  as  her  vanity.  “  The 
like  o’  a  thing  like  you  gie  me  a  fricht  !  Ye  may 
fricht  the  craws,  my  braw  man,  but  may  the  mould 
be  black  ower  my  heart  before  a  half-gutted  speldring 
like  you  could  startle  it.” 

“  Ye  wasp-tongued  auld  beesom  I  ”  Jimmy  stut¬ 
tered  with  rage.  “  Ye  scurried  awa’  like  a  hare 
before  a  whippit,  only  that  I  didnae  think  it  worth 
while  tae  run  after  ye.  Ye  were  gi’en  Bess  Tarrant 
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the  illside  o’  yer  tongue,  and  tellin’  her  she  wad  hae 
tae  come  back  tae  Windhaven  or  somebody  wad  come 
and  fetch  her.  And  Bess  was  looking  a  bit  feared  o’ 
ye.  So  I  let  aff  my  gun  at  the  ither  side  o’  the  hedge, 
and  gied  a  yell  wi’  a’  my  lungs.  If  ye  aye  tak’  the 
road  as  quick  as  ye  did  then,  they’ll  need  tae  be  smart 
that  can  catch  ye.” 

“  I’m  sure  your  gun  was  not  given  you  to  frighten 
people  with,”  Nancy  said,  rising  and  motioning  Mab 
to  be  silent. 

“  I  suppose  that  was  a’  pure  invention  on  the 
crater’s  part,”  said  Kirsty,  after  the  ladies  had  with¬ 
drawn,  and  as  Mab  was  secreting  her  gains  in  various 
parts  of  her  costume. 

“  A  pack  o’  lees,”  she  said,  at  last,  lifting  her 
basket  and  moving  towards  the  door.  “  He  could 
aye  say  that  he  had  mistaken  somebody  for  me.  Ye’ll 
dae  weel  tae  keep  an  eye  on  him,  Kirsty.  He’s  a 
bletherin’  blellum,  but  his  wits  are  a’  there.  But  I’ll 
be  even  wi’  him  yet.”  And  she  went  away  muttering 
vindictively. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Worn  out  by  anxiety  and  sleeplessness  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  Curly  wigs,  Bess  was  sitting  by  her 
window  when  a  stranger  walked  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  His  face  seemed  not  unfamiliar. 

“  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Beltown’s,”  he  said,  “  and 
have  come  to  Windhaven  on  business  of  his.  He 
asked  me  to  call  on  you,  and  see  if  I  could  be  of 
help  to  you  in  any  way.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Beltown,”  said  Bess.  “  Will 
you  come  in  ?  I  am  all  alone  here.  Something 
dreadful  has  happened.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,”  he  said,  entering  the 
little  room.  “  How  little  altered  everything  is !  I 
remember  this  room  well  many  years  ago.  But  tell 
me  what  has  befallen  you.” 

She  told  him. 

“  It  seems  obvious  the  child  has  been  stolen,”  he 
said,  looking  with  gentle  regard  at  the  tired  eyes 
that  spoke  of  sleepless  worry.  “  But  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  the  worst.  I  feel  quite  confident  she 
will  be  restored  to  you  before  very  long.  You  can 
think  of  no  one,  I  suppose,  who  might  be  likely  to 
do  this  to  get  some  hold  on  you  or  the  child’s  mother.” 

“  There  is  a  man  called  Bertram,”  she  said,  “  who 

is  capable  of  any  wildness,  if  he  thought  there  was 
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anything  to  gain  by  it.  I  do  not  think  he  is  here 
at  present.  At  least,  no  one  has  heard  of  him.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  him,”  was  the  quiet  answer, 
“  and  think  very  likely  he  has  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Before  long  more  than  that  will  be  cleared  up.  And 
now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
yourself.  I  am  fully  in  Mr.  Beltown’s  confidence, 
and  I  think  you  know  he  is  interested  in  you  and  your 
affairs.  He  wishes  to  help  you  in  every  way  to  re¬ 
gain  wdiat  you  have  unjustly  lost.” 

“  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  lost  anything  unjustly,” 
Bess  answered,  while  she  wondered  who  this  man 
might  be.  He  continued  to  address  her  without  giving 
his  name. 

“  That  is  not  Mr.  Beltown’s  opinion.  He  believes 
that  Mosspool  belongs  to  you,  and  means  to  see  you 
righted.  You  remember  your  mother  ;  your  father 
you  never  saw.  Were  you  too  young  for  her  to  take 
you  into  her  confidence  before  her  death  ?  ” 

I  was  so  young  when  she  died,  but  I  remember 
some  things  clearly.  I  often  asked  her  about  my 
father.  I  know  she  died  believing  he  was  still  alive, 
and  Father  Warrender,  as  I  used  to  call  him,  did  not 
believe  in  my  father’s  death,  till  near  the  end  when 
he  said  to  me  that  he  thought  he  must  be  dead  or  we 
should  surely  have  heard  from  him.” 

“You  have  reason  to  think  of  him  bitterly.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  shook  her  head,  smiling.  “  Mother 
loved  him,  and  taught  me  to  love  him  too.  But  she 
talked  about  him  to  me  constantly.  So  you  see 
there  was  no  bitterness.  But  I  have  long  given  up 
hoping  for  my  father.  When  he  was  dying  Evan 
Warrender  gave  me  a  letter  to  him  from  my  mother. 
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It  was  for  his  hands  alone.  But  if  ever  I  have  proof 
of  his  death,  I  may  open  it.” 

“  You  do  not  know  why  your  mother  refused  to 
believe  in  his  death  ?  ” 

“  I  only  know  what  Father  Warrender  told  me. 
He  said  that  my  father’s  body  had  never  been  found. 
The  whole  matter  was  hushed  up  so  quickly  that 
the  truth  has  never  been  discovered.  It  is  also 
said  ” - she  hesitated,  finding  it  difficult  to  proceed. 

“  You  heard  that  Mr.  Beltown  fled  the  country  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  what  you  hesitate  to  say,  is 
it  not  ?  Mr.  Beltown  was  in  Drumwood’s  company 
and  fled  with  him.  That  is  true.  And  Mr.  Beltown 
knows  and  can  prove  that  your  father  was  not  killed 
by  Drum  wood.” 

“  Is  my  father  alive  then  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

“  Your  father  is  alive,  and  will  make  himself  known 
to  you  soon.  But  as  yet  he  wishes  no  one  to  know 
of  his  existence  ;  and  especially  does  not  wish  his 
whereabouts  known,  for  some  already  have  a  suspicion. 
There  are  still  alive  those  who  do  not  wish  him  well, 
and  to  whom  his  reappearance  will  be  hateful. 
When  you  place  your  mother’s  letter  in  his  hand  all 
will  be  well.  He  shall  know  that  you  are  waiting  for 
him.  Your  likeness  to  your  mother  will  be  a  great 
joy  as  well  as  pain  to  him.  His  fate  has  been  a  hard 
one  ;  and  I  know  that  he  bitterly  blames  himself.” 

“  You  knew  my  mother  ?  ”  she  asked,  staring  at 
him  intently. 

“  I  knew  her  in  France  before  she  married  your 
father.” 

“  It  is  all  so  sudden  and  strange,”  she  said. 
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“For  the  present,”  he  said,  “  I  am  staying  in  the 
Tower  of  Mosspool  unknown  to  any  one.  But  you 
must  keep  that  a  secret.  If,  however,  you  should 
be  in  need  of  any  help,  send  word  to  Andra  Catto  at 
the  Whinnocks  and  he  will  let  me  know.  You  can 
always  trust  him  ;  he  is  an  old  friend  of  your  father’s 
also.  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  living  here  alone  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  said.  “  This  has  been  my  home  since 
I  left  Mosspool.  Every  one  knows  me  here.  I  am 
really  not  alone.” 

Scarcely  had  he  taken  leave  of  her  when  she  saw 
the  spae-wife  push  open  the  garden  gate  and  approach 
the  door. 

“  What’s  this  I’m  bearin’  ?  ”  asked  Mab,  who  never 
waited  for  an  invitation  to  enter  any  house.  “  I  was  up 
at  the  Mains  when  that  flibbertigibbet  frien’  o’  yours 
cam’  doddering  intae  the  kitchen  where  the  twa  leddies 
was  buying  some  lace  frae  me,  wi’  a  tale  about  wee 
Betty  being  lost,  drowned,  or  kidnapped.  But  I 
couldnae  make  any  sense  out  o’  him.  I  wad  like  tae 
wind  a  silk  pirn  round  his  thrapple  till  his  eyes  fell  out.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  be  so  hard  on  poor  Jimmy,”  Bess  said, 
with  a  smile.  “  He  says  things  often  without  thinking, 
but  he  always  means  to  do  his  best  by  those  he  likes.” 

“  I’m  one  o’  his  mislikes  then,”  answered  Mab. 
“  But  I  cannae  be  troubled  tae  talk  about  a  half- 
made  thing  like  that.  Tell  me  how  ye  lost  the  wean, 
and  I’ll  pit  on  my  thinking-cap  for  ye.  Waes  me  ! 
But  I  dinnae  ay  see  what  I  wad  like  tae  see.  When 
I  was  younger  my  heart  wad  sometimes  grow'  cauld 
as  ice  at  what  I  saw.  But  noo-a-days  it  wouldnae 
flutter  a  feather  o’  swan’s-down  if  I  had  a  sicht  o’ 
auld  Nick  himsel’  wi’  death  under  his  oxter.  Ye’re 
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thinking  that  my  heart  maun  be  hard  and  cruel. 
But  ye  ken  fine  ye  can  knit  the  softest  wool  as  hard  as 
whip-cord.  And  I’ve  had  my  sorrows.” 

She  listened,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  while 
Bess  quickly  told  her  all  there  was  to  tell,  and  then 
waited  in  silence  for  her  to  speak. 

“  I  can  see  her  fine,”  said  Mab  at  last,  as  if  coming 
back  slowly  from  dreamland,  though  her  eyes  were 
as  bright  as  a  bird’s  in  its  nest.  “  Hae  ye  never 
thocht  o’  the  smugglers  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  heard  them  spoken  of,”  Bess  answered. 
“  Francie  Whyte  and  Jimmy  both  thought  of  them 
at  once.  But  what  good  would  little  Betty  be  to 
smugglers  ?  And  I  would  surely  have  seen  some  trace 
of  them.  She  was  not  away  from  me  ten  minutes  till 
I  was  up  the  lane  after  her.” 

“  If  yer  only  way  tae  get  her  back  would  be  for  ye 
to  gang  yer  lane  intae  the  smugglers’  cave,  would  ye 
hae  the  pluck  tae  dae  it  ?  ” 

“  But  how  do  you  know  she’s  there  ?  ”  asked  Bess, 
with  a  startled  look.  “  And  how  could  I  get  her 
back,  if  she  is  there  and  I  could  find  my  way  to  it  ?  ” 
“  If  ye  dinnae  trust  me,  say  so,”  said  Mab.  “  I 
cannae  help  folk  that  misdoubt  me.  I  ken  mair 
about  the  smugglers  than  any  one  in  Windhaven  ; 
and  I  wadnae  ken  what  I  dae  if  they  didnae  trust  me. 
It’  s  mair  than  I  can  tell  ye  why  they  stole  the  bairn. 
But  before  onything  mair  passes  between  you  and 
me,  ye  must  give  me  yer  solemn  oath  that  not  a 
word  o*  what  I  tell  ye  ever  crosses  your  lips.” 

“  I  promise  to  keep  secret  what  you  tell  me,”  Bess 
answered.  “  Are  you  sure  that  they  have  her  ?  ” 

“  I  can  give  ye  the  chance  o’  seeing  for  yourself. 
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Often  when  I  put  on  my  thinkin’-cap,  as  folk  say,  it 
only  means  that  I  hae  the  wit  tae  pit  two  and  two  the- 
gether.  Naebody  but  a  smuggler  could  hae  whisked 
the  bairn  away  sae  neatly  ;  for  they  hae  secret  ways, 
and  I  ken  them.  I  can  take  ye  tae  their  cave,  and 
it’s  that  weel  hidden,  even  the  sea-mews  cannae  find  it, 
though  they  wing  past  the  mouth  o’  it  every  hour  o’ 
the  day.  I  can  take  ye  there  by  a  way  that’s  known 
to  but  few  of  themselves.  Ye’ll  find  the  bairn  there.” 

“  But  will  they  let  me  take  her  away  ?  ” 

“  No’  likely,  if  ye’re  sae  polite  as  to  ask  their  per¬ 
mission,”  Mab  chuckled.  “  They’re  awa’  at  different 
work  till  after  sunset.  Ye’ll  find  the  cave  empty, 
except  for  the  bairn,  and  perhaps  a  bit  lassie  left  in 
charge  o’  her.  I’m  up  tae  a’  their  ways.  And  if  I 
hadnae  some  reasons  o’  my  ain  for  helpin’  ye,  I  would 
nae  dae  as  muckle  for  ye.  For  they’re  sure  to  suspect 
me  o’  havin’  some  hand  in  it.  But  I  maun  risk 
that.  If  there’s  only  a  lassie  there,  as  I  jalouse, 
I’ll  manage  tae  lead  her  awa’  so  as  you  can  mak’  aff 
wi’  the  bairn.  But  if  yer  heart  fails  ye,  there’s 
naething  for  it  but  tae  bide  at  hame  and  meet  Sally 
wi’  the  best  face  ye  can  muster.” 

“  Must  I  go  alone  ?  ”  Bess  asked.  She  could  not 
overcome  a  slight  distrust  of  the  spae-wife. 

“  Ye  mean  ye  wad  like  tae  take  a  man  wi’  ye,  and 
make  me  a  traitor  tae  the  hale  gang  ?  ”  Mab  spoke 
angrily.  “  I  thought  ye  had  mair  spunk  in  ye,  and 
a  higher  heart  a’thegether  than  that.  But  I  can  see 
I’m  only  wasting  my  breath.  I’ve  yer  oath  for  it  ye’ll 
never  breathe  a  word  o’  what  I’ve  said.  So  forget  a’ 
I’ve  said,  and  gang  yer  ain  gait.” 

“  I’m  not  frightened  for  myself,”  Bess  answered,  at 
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once  on  her  mettle,  and  speaking  without  further 
hesitation.  “  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind. 
You  have  not  been  always  friendly  to  me  but  you 
have  always  been  friendly  to  Bertram,  who  came  some 
time  back  to  Mosspool.  You’ve  brought  me  messages 
from  him  which  would  be  an  insult  to  any  girl.  What 
your  relations  with  him  are  I  don’t  know.  But  I  would 
be  a  fool  not  to  see  that  there  is  something  between 
you.  If  you  will  look  me  straight  in  the  eyes  and  give 
me  your  solemn  word  that  Bertram  has  no  hand  in  this. 
I’ll  come  with  you  and  be  most  thankful  for  your  help.” 
Mab  was  showing  signs  of  bristling  all  over. 

“  And  what  for  should  I  no’  hae  dealings  wi’  young 
Bertram,  or  any  ither  braw  blade  ?  As  for  carrying 
a  love  message  tae  ye,  what’s  the  harm  in  that  ? 
There’s  mony  a  lass  wad  prick  up  her  ears  for  the 
same.  For  there’s  no’  a  finer-looking  man  this  side 
o’  Scotland.  He  has  a  temper  o’  his  ain,  and  perhaps 
he  micht  word  his  wooing  mair  gently.  But  ye’re 
the  queer  maid  tae  lichtly  a  man  because  his  passion 
makes  him  a  bit  rough.  Perhaps  ye  prefer  the  dominie. 
But  if  a’  stories  be  true  there’s  ower  many  women  hae 
a  hand  o’  his  coat-tails  for  ony  lass  tae  be  safe  in  his 
arms.” 

“  If  you  come  from  Bertram,”  said  Bess,  who  had 

listened  patiently  to  this  harangue,  “  then - ” 

“  But  I  do  not  come  frae  him  ;  and  it’s  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  the  whisper  that  he  had  anything  tae  dae 
wi’  the  smugglers.  What  put  that  in  your  head  ?  ” 

“  Yourself,”  Bess  answered.  “  You  have  hardly 
ever  spoken  to  me,  but  to  bring  some  rude  message 
from  him,  or  sing  his  praise.” 

“  Weel,  I  favour  his  wooing,” 


Mab  answered. 
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“  And  so  wad  you  if  ye  were  wise.  But  I  hae  naething 
tae  dae  wi’  him  in  this  matter.  Ye’ll  ken  mair  about 
about  him  than  I  dae  ;  for  he  was  at  Duntry  the  last 
I  heard  o’  him.  Now  are  ye  satisfied.” 

I  have  no  other  reason  to  mistrust  you,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  We  mauna  be  seen  thegether,”  said  Mab  ;  “  for 
I’m  no’  tired  o’  my  life  yet.  Meet  me  at  the  Friar’s 
Cell  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Mains.  Ye’d  better  take 
the  road  up  the  lane,  for  ye’re  lighter  on  yer  feet  than 
me  ;  and  I’ll  take  the  short  road  round  by  the  tavern. 
If  ye  meet  onybody,  and  cannae  shake  them  off  frae 
following  ye,  ye  maun  jist  pass  me  by,  and  pit  it  off 
for  anither  day.” 

It  was  charaeteristic  of  Mab  that  she  could  not,  or 
would  not,  tell  the  truth  about  anything  at  the  first 
asking.  It  was  her  weakness  to  be  ever  mysterious, 
and  the  result  was  that  nobody  ever  quite  trusted  her. 
Her  objects  were  generally  good,  but  her  methods  of 
approaching  them  so  crooked  that  she  seldom  got 
credit  for  her  fair  and  honest  intentions.  She  was 
extraordinarily  loyal  to  those  she  liked,  and  yet 
would  often  behave  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
doubt  her  honesty.  Her  ambition  seemed  to  be  to 
hold  the  threads,  and  to  bewilder. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Jimmy  stumped  out  of  the  kitehen  in  high  dudgeon, 
and,  catching  sight  of  the  old  laird  in  the  shrubbery, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  set  traps  for  moles,  he 
determined  to  have  speech  with  him.  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  old  man,  who  suffered  him,  if  not  gladly, 
at  least  with  patience.  Taciturn  and  ill-tempered 
to  most  people,  with  Jimmy  the  laird,  as  he  was  in¬ 
variably  called,  was  at  times  almost  garrulous.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  saw  no  necessity  to  be  on  his  guard  with 
him,  and  to  Kirsty  at  least  always  protested  that  he 
had  the  highest  regard  for  Jimmy’s  good  sense. 

“  Weel,  laird,  what  luck  the  day  ?  ”  was  the 
greeting.  “  Ye  wad  never  mak  yer  fortin  mole- 
catching,  for  ye  see  ye  wasnae  brocht  up  tae  it.  Ye’re 
ower  grand  for  the  job,  and  dinnae  tak  the  proper 
pains.  Ye’ll  no  hae  heard  the  news,  hae  ye  ?  ” 

I  never  hear  anything,”  the  laird  replied,  moving 
away.  “  But  I  keep  my  eyes  open  when  I’m  sleeping, 
and  I’m  not  always  asleep  when  some  folk  think  I  am.” 

“  Ye’re  a  wonderfu’  man,  laird  ;  there’s  nae  gettin’ 
past  the  fact.  I  kenned  an  auld  man  that  wasnae  as 
auld  as  you,  and  he  was  as  blind  as  a  new-born  kitten.” 

As  the  laird  disdained  any  reply  to  this  well-inten¬ 
tioned  compliment,  Jimmy  continued  : 

Weel,  as  ye  hinnae  heard  the  news,  ye  may  jist  as 
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weel  hear  it  frae  me.  When  Whyte  and  me  was  oot 
yesterday  afternoon  looking  for  signs  o’  that  poaehin’ 
deevil  that  gangs  everywhere  taking  what  belongs  tae 
us,  what  does  he  dae  but  leave  the  high  woods  where 
we  was  watehing  for  him,  and  snateh  awa’  wee  Curly- 
wigs.  There  was  me  and  Whyte  oot  in  the  cauld,  for 
we  searched  a’  nicht,  handin’  on  tae  our  guns  like  grim 
death,  and  our  teeth  chattering  like  pebbles  in  a  tin 
can,  and  the  muckle  swine  sitting  by  his  fire  and 
eating  his  supper  wi’  wee  Curlywigs  greetin’  in  the 
corner  and  frichted  tae  death.  I  ken  fine  how  it 
wad  a’  be.  She’s  a  speerited  wee  thing,  but  ye 
couldnae  expect  her  no’  tae  be  frichted  oot  o’  her 
life  by  a  turn  up  like  that.  What’s  yer  opeenion  o’ 
it,  laird  ?  ” 

“  He  might  have  taken  the  house  away  with  him 
too,  for  all  that  I  care,”  said  the  laird,  bending  over 
another  trap,  and  swearing  at  his  bad  luck.  “  Why 
did  he  leave  the  woman  behind  ?  I  hear  she’s  a  fine- 
looking  lass.  I  can  mind  the  time  when  I  would  have 
taken  the  lass  and  left  the  child.” 

“  Drast  ye,  laird  !  Ye’re  the  hoary-heided  auld  son 
o’  the  devil,  and  no  mistake.  Tae  hear  ye  speak 
onybody  wad  think  ye  was  as  young  and  strong  as 
me.  Ye’re  a  perfect  won’er  for  yer  size.  When  I’m 
as  auld  as  you,  ye  beggar,  I’m  thinkin’  I’ll  no’  be  sae 
soople  on  my  j’ints,  for  I’m  sair  fashed  wi’  the  rheu¬ 
matics.  D’ye  ken  ony  o’  the  poachers  about  here  ? 
That’s  why  I  want  yer  advice,  for  ye’ve  the  rare  heid 
on  ye  for  thinkin’  when  ye’re  no’  a’thegether  drunk.” 

“  What  I  ken  I  keep  to  myself,”  the  laird  answered. 
Then  he  looked  up  with  a  sudden  flash  of  anger  in  his 
eyes. 
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“  Let  the  poachers  and  smugglers  do  their  worst. 
They  don’t  harm  me.  All  these  woods  and  fields 
were  mine.  But  it  was  not  the  poachers  who  stole 
them  from  me.  Let  them  kill  every  head  of  game  in 
the  country,  and  it  won’t  make  me  any  poorer  than  I 
am.  Let  them  take  every  bairn  out  of  the  cradle,  if 
they’re  such  fools,  and  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 
There’s  few  things  happened  here  since  I  began  to  use 
my  own  eyes  that  I  have  not  seen  something  of  ;  but 
that’s  nobody’s  business  except  my  own.  And  if 
ye  weren’t  what  ye  are  I’d  not  have  said  as  much.” 

“  Ye  can  trust  me,  laird.  I’ve  an  extraordinar’ 
power  o’  forgettin’  what  I  dinnae  want  tae  remember. 
What  ye  say  gangs  in  at  one  ear  and  oot  at  the  ither. 
Except  yer  nonsense,  laird.  Man,  I  like  yer  nonsense. 
I  only  thocht  ye  might  have  been  able  tae  help  me 
find  the  bairn.  For  Bess  is  fair  broken-hearted  aboot 
it,  and  Sally  awa’  at  Embro.  And  she’ll  be  as  sair 
doun  on  me  as  on  Bess.  For  I  was  tae  look  after 
them  baith,  ye  see.  And  a  fine  ploy  I’ve  made 
of  it!” 

“  The  bairn’s  better  dead,”  said  the  laird,  with  an 
affected  callousness  that  enraged  his  companion. 
“  There’s  many  a  man  and  woman  not  half  so  old  as  I 
am,  that  wish  they  had  never  been  born.  Life’s  well 
enough  for  the  likes  of  you.  One  day  the  same  as 
another.  Like  the  crows,  ye’re  so  busy  minding  other 
folks’  business,  ye’ve  never  time  to  think  of  your 
own,  if  ye  had  any.” 

‘‘  Weel,  I’ve  sometimes  wished  I  had  the  heid  o’ 
some  o’  the  craws  I’ve  kent,”  said  Jimmy,  no  whit 
offended.  “  But  I  couldnae  help  being  born  ony 
mair  than  ye  could  yersel’.  And  if  I  could  I  would  hae 
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preferred  tae  take  my  chance  wi’  the  lave.  There’s  a 
lot  o’  fash  one  way  or  the  ither  ;  but,  man,  there’s  a 
deal  o’  entertainment  as  week  But  if  ye’ll  no’  help 
me  find  the  bairn,  I’ll  hae  tae  dae  wi’out  ye.” 

“  How  can  I  help  you  ?  ”  the  laird  asked  testily. 

“  D’ye  ken  a  man  in  these  parts  called  Bertram  ?  ” 
Jimmy  asked,  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

“  There’s  one  of  that  name  at  Mosspool,  I’ve  heard, 
when  he’s  at  home,”  said  the  laird.  “  What  about 
him  ?  ” 

“  I’m  asking  you  that  question.  Ye  cannae  get  be- 
hint  me  that  way,  laird.  I  ken  what  I  ken  about  him ; 
but  I’m  asking  you  tae  tell  me  what  I  dinnae  ken.” 

“  And  how  am  I  to  know  what  you  know  or  don’t 
know,  unless  you  tell  me  ?  Ye’re  not  such  a  gomeril 
as  you  look,  but  ye’re  a  born  idiot  for  all  that  some¬ 
times  !  ” 

“  I’m  sometimes  a  bit  wandered  in  my  heid,  and 
when  I’m  tryin’  tae  fin’  mysel’  again  folks  dinnae  ken 
the  deeficulty  I  hae.  It’s  like  turnin’  yersel’  roun’ 
and  roun’  and  then  tryin’  tae  walk  straight.  I  kent 
Bertram  came  frae  Windhaven,  but  I  didnae  ken  he 
lived  at  Mosspool.  That’s  where  Bess  was  born ;  she’s 
telled  me  sae  hersel’.  He  came  tae  Duntry  tae  learn 
farmin’,  by  his  wey  o’  it ;  but  it  was  Bess  he  was 
after.” 

“  I  couldn’t  have  told  you  so  much  ;  so  you  know 
more  than  I  know.  But  here  comes  the  great  man 
himself  ;  you’d  better  ask  him.” 

Jimmy  turned  round  to  see  Eden  Harper  approach¬ 
ing  them,  while  the  old  laird  moved  away  quickly 
into  the  thicker  part  of  the  shrubbery. 

“  What  were  you  two  talking  about  so  earnestly  ? 
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Harper  asked,  tapping  his  snuff-box  and  looking 
coldly  at  his  new  employe.  “  You  don’t  seem  to  have 
enough  to  do  to  occupy  my  time  properly.” 

“  I  was  tellin’  the  laird  the  news,”  Jimmy  replied, 
with  a  great  show  of  appearing  at  his  ease  under  the 
menacing  scrutiny  of  his  master.  “  There’s  far  ower 
muckle  poaching  and  smuggling  gangs  on  about  here  ! 
and  now  they’ve  ta’en  tae  smuggling  wee  bairns.  For 
a’  that  anybody  kens  it  will  be  one  o’  oursels  next. 
I’m  no’  feared  for  mysel’,  for  I’ve  generally  got  my 
gun  handy  when  I’m  alane.  But  the  likes  o’  the 
laird,  or  even  yersel’,  wouldnae  be  able  tae  dae  ony- 
thing.  They  pit  a  muckle  chuckey  stane  in  yer 
mouth  tae  keep  yer  tongue  quiet,  and  cart  ye  awa’ 
like  a  deid  coo.” 

‘‘  It’s  a  pity  your  gun  is  always  so  handy,  or  they 
might  make  a  beginning  with  you,”  was  the  response. 
“  But  whose  bairn  has  been  stolen  ?  ” 

“  Wee  Betty  Liggit,  and  her  mither  awa’  at  Embro 
lookin’  after  Jock  that’s  like  tae  be  hanged.” 

“  The  child  may  have  fallen  into  the  water  and  been 
drowned.  What  makes  you  think  of  smugglers  ?  ” 

“  What  else  could  it  be  ?  She  jist  ran  up  the  lane 
tae  gather  a  wheen  flowers,  and  disappeared.  There’s 
no’  a  trace  o’  her  left.  I  hae  my  ain  idea  wha  the 
thief  is,  though  I  cannae  think  how  he  managed  it. 
But  I’ll  no’  tell  a  soul  till  I  can  prove  it.  For  if  he 
thocht  I  kenned  it  was  him,  he  wad  pit  a  bullet  in  my 
gizzard,  and  naebody  a  thocht  the  wiser.” 

“  Ay,  but  you’ll  tell  me.”  And  Jimmy  felt  him¬ 
self  in  the  grip  of  a  hand  from  which  he  knew  he  could 
never  wriggle  free.  “  I’m  a  magistrate  here,  and  off 
you  march  to  jail,  my  lad,  if  you  keep  anything  back 
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from  me.  Now,  who  is  this  man  whom  you  suspect 
of  stealing  the  child  ?  ” 

“  It  was  only  a  bit  thocht  in  my  heid,”  chattered 
Jimmy,  thoroughly  terrified.  “  Ye  neednae  hang  on 
tae  me  like  that.  I  cannae  help  my  heid  ;  it  was 
never  muckle  use  tae  me.  I  jist  thocht  it  might  be 
Bob.” 

“  What’s  his  ither  name  ?  Speak  !  or  I’ll  wring 
your  neck.” 

“  I’ve  forgotten,”  said  Jimmy  vacantly.  “  I 
dinnae  think  he  had  ony  ither  name.  We  ca’ed  him. 
Bob.” 

“  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  ” 

“  I  hinnae  set  eyes  on  him  since  I  came  here.  I 
cannae  tell  ye  what  pit  him  intae  my  heid.  He  was  an 
orra  man  on  the  farm  at  Dmitry,  and  everybody  was 
feared  o’  him,  specially  the  lasses.” 

“  It’s  Bedlam  where  you  should  be  ;  a  good  whipping 
would  soon  clear  your  wits.  Now,  be  off  with  you, 
and  clean  out  the  stables.  Learn  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  or  I’ll  find  means  of  doing  it  for  you.” 
He  flung  him  off  violently,  and,  turning,  walked  back 
across  the  lawn  to  the  house. 

Jimmy  had  no  need  of  a  second  bidding,  but 
shambled  away  at  a  quick  trot,  muttering  to  himself. 

“  Bedlam,  is  it  ?  Aye,  mebbe.  But  men  disnae 
squeeze  yer  airm  like  that  for  naething.  Perhaps  he 
kens  mair  than  he  wants  folk  tae  think.”  He  set  to 
work  with  a  great  show  of  energy,  which,  however, 
after  an  hour  had  passed,  seemed  to  have  resulted  in 
nothing.  Even  those  most  amiably  disposed  to  him 
could  not  but  admit  that,  whenever  it  was  a  question 
of  work,  Jimmy  was  a  glaring  and  disreputable  failure. 
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He  had  a  marked  bias  towards  literary  composition, 
and  always  carried  about  with  him  a  dirty  copy-book 
in  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  persuaded  those  of 
his  acquaintances  who  had  some  mastery  of  caligraphy 
to  write  down  his  verses  from  dictation.  A  great 
delight  to  him  was  to  find  some  one  who  could  read 
his  copy-book  aloud  to  him,  for  he  himself  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  But  it  was  seldom  indeed 
that  his  desire  could  be  gratified  ;  for  his  various 
amanuenses  had  left  records  of  their  skill  hardly 
intelligible  to  themselves  and  almost  undecipherable 
by  others.  Composition  was  a  very  slow  business  with 
him,  and  he  was  engaged  on  one  about  a  crow  on  a 
tree  when  the  old  laird  looked  in  upon  him. 

“  Well,  did  he  ken  anything  about  the  poachers 
and  smugglers  ?  ” 

“  If  he  kens  ony thing  he  didnae  tell  me.” 

“  No,  he  wouldn’t  tell  ye  much.”  The  laird  rubbed 
his  hands  and  grinned.  “  He’s  far  too  simple-hearted 
a  man  to  deal  properly  with  cunning  devils  like  them. 
We’ll  have  to  convince  him  that  there  are  far  worse 
folks  in  the  world  than  himself.  Oh,  we’ll  have  some 

rare  fun  vet.” 

«/ 

“  Will  ye  swear  tae  let  me  intae  it  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  when  the  time  comes.  But  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  Not  a  word  to  a  soul.  But  ye  wouldn’t 
like  to  make  his  heart  break  with  grief,  would  ye  ? 
Come  to  me  if  ye  hear  anything  more,”  added  the 
laird.  “  Perhaps  I’m  not  so  fusionless  as  I  look, 
And  keep  out  o’  his  way.  He’s  got  his  eye  on  you 
now,  but  it  cannae  see  through  a  brick  wall.” 

“  Damn  !  ”  said  Jimmy,  when  he  was  alone  again. 
“  No’  anither  hand’s- turn  will  I  do  this  day.  A  man 
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cannae  mak’  pottery  and  shovel  dung  at  the  same 
time.  Things  is  nae  half  as  clear  as  I  wad  like  tae 
see  them.  Now,  if  I  kenned  a’  that  the  laird  kens  and 
he  kent  a’  that  I  ken,  we  would  baith  ken  a  hantle 
sicht  mair  than  we  div.  The  Pope  o’  Rome  couldnae 
deny  that  if  he  tried.  But  we’re  that  secret  wi’ 
each  ither,  there’s  nae  getting  ony  forrarder.  I’ll 
awa’  and  see  Bess.” 

After  a  careful  look  all  round  to  see  that  no  one  w^as 
observing  him,  he  closed  the  stable  door  and  was  soon 
sauntering  along  the  lane  that  reached  the  harbour 
past  Mother  Gibb’s  tavern.  Half-way  down  he  was 
repeating  to  himself,  in  a  sing-song  voice,  the  lines 
which  he  had  composed,  preparatory  to  the  evolution 
of  a  third  : 

“  The  crow  swung  high  on  the  yawl  beech-tree, 

Solemn  and  sober  and  black  was  he - ” 

when  he  came  upon  the  spae-wife  seated  on  a  grassy 
part  of  the  bank  under  the  hedge,  as  if  fairly  worn 
out  with  the  climb. 

“  What  sort  o’  a  noise  is  that  ye’re  making  ?  ”  she 
asked,  eyeing  him  as  a  starling  might  a  particularly 
cumbersome  worm  that  resisted  disinterment. 

“  What  you  wadnae  un’erstaun,”  Jimmy  retorted 
rudely.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  spae-wife,  wherein  he 
showed  a  recklessness  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
“  I’m  making  pottery.  It’s  a  diversion  o’  mine 
when  I’m  no’  workin’.” 

“  Sit  ye  doun  and  I’ll  help  ye.  I’m  a  grand  hand 
at  it  mysel’.  Many’s  the  rhyme  I’ve  turned  out.  I 
can  spin  them  as  easy  as  oo’.” 

“  Auld  wife’s  rigmarole  !  ” 
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“  Repeat  yer  lines,  and  I’ll  finish  them  for  ye.” 

Jimmy  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  gave 
out  the  two  lines  again. 

“  I’m  no’  jist  sure  o’  the  third  line  yet  ;  but  it’s 
sure  tae  come  soon.” 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Mab: 

“He  bobbed  his  tail  and  cocked  his  ee, 

And  ca’d  the  time  o’  day.” 

“  No’  sae  far-fetched,  either,”  Jimmy  admitted 
after  a  moment’s  reflection.  “  If  I  find  I  cannae  dae 
better.  I’ll  stick  them  in.  But  I  maun  awa’,  for  I’m 
in  a  hurry.” 

“  There’s  a  man-o’-war  lying  oot  in  the  bay,  and 
Geordie  Jenkins,  the  bo’sun,  is  gettin’  as  fu’  as  a 
drum  at  the  tavern,  and  making  love  tae  Jenny  Gibb. 
Ye’ll  hae  fine  entertainment  and  inspiration. 

“The  bo’sun  wi’  rum’s  as  fu’  as  a  drum, 

Wheedle,  whoddle,  Jinky.” 

Ye’ll  easy  find  a  rhyme  tae  drum,  and  pinkie  rhymes 
wi’  jinky.  Ye’ve  a  heid  like  a  half-baked  bannock.” 

“  Bletherin’  auld  skate,”  muttered  Jimmy,  as  he 
hirpled  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Knowing  full  well  the  risk  she  ran  in  putting  herself 
in  the  power  of  the  spae-wife,  Bess  determined  to 
act  on  JMab’s  suggestion  ;  but  yet  was  careful  to  leave 
some  signs  for  those  to  follow,  who,  should  she  not 
return,  would  be  sure  to  make  search  for  her. 

After  Mab  had  taken  her  departure,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and,  locking  the  door,  left  the  window 
open.  On  the  kitchen  dresser  she  placed  the  tinder- 
box,  an  unlikely  place  for  such  an  ornament,  and 
beside  it  wrote  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  large  letters, 
Friar’s  Cell.”  Then,  merely  throwing  a  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  she  left  the  cottage,  locking  the  front 
door  behind  her,  and  made  her  way  without  haste  in 
the  direction  Mab  had  indicated. 

To  reach  the  Friar’s  Cell  she  had  to  cross  the  high¬ 
way  at  the  top  of  the  lane  and  continue  along  it  till 
she  met  the  other  byway  which  ran  between  Drum- 
wood  Hall  and  the  Mains.  A  little  way  back  from 
where  the  lanes  met,  and  facing  the  woods,  stood  the 
cottage  which  had  been  given  to  Francie  Whyte  when 
he  took  service  with  Mr.  Harper.  Remembering 
how  the  gipsies  and  other  people  of  the  roads  left 
directions  behind  them  for  others  to  follow,  she 

walked  up  to  the  cottage  door  and  left  on  the  door-step 
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two  twigs  of  wood,  crossed,  the  longer  one  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  Friar’s  Cell.  Then  she  pursued 
her  way  through  the  woods  to  her  appointed  meeting- 
place.  She  knew  it  well,  having  often  picnicked  there 
as  a  child  ;  the  forest  pool  surrounded  with  irises  that 
stood  near  the  briar-covered  entrance  having  always 
been  an  object  of  enchantment  for  her.  But  a  strong 
hedge  of  briar  covered  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  behind 
it  again  large  stones  had  been  piled,  forming  a  double 
barrier.  While  she  was  waiting  for  Mab,  she  won¬ 
dered  how  she  could  leave  some  further  trace  of  her 
wanderings.  Noticing  a  big  stone  at  one  side  of  the 
briar-grown  door-way,  she  plaited  two  leaves  of  grass 
together,  so  that  she  could  leave  them  to  point  the 
way  she  took  when  she  left  the  Cell. 

While  she  stood  by  the  pool  gazing  down  into  its 
depths,  Mab  joined  her.  Bess  was  unaware  of  her 
presence  till  she  stood  beside  her. 

Ye  wouldnae  be  the  first  that’s  made  an  end  of 
herseP  in  there,”  was  her  cheerful  greeting.  “  The 
weeds  draws  them  doun  and  holds  them  fast,  for  the 
water  wins  out  below  and  runs  under  the  ground  tae 
the  sea.  Ye’ll  hear  it  later  gurgling  atween  the  rocks. 
‘  Nae  drop  o’  red  blood  will  be  shed.  But  the  pool  will 
never  give  back  its  dead.’  That’s  the  weird  o’  the 
pool.  But,”  she  went  on  to  herself,  more  dreamily, 
“  I  cannae  see  his  face  yet.” 

“  How  do  we  go  now  ?  ”  Bess  asked,  though  she 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  at  the  spae-wife’s  words. 

“  This  way,”  said  Mab.  Then  quickly  asked, 
“  Ye  met  no  one,  did  ye  ?  ’- 

“  I’ve  not  seen  a  face  but  your  own  since  you  left 
me,”  Bess  ansv/ered,  and  stooped  to  pluck  an  iris. 
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Mab  made  straight  for  the  bank  into  whieh  the  Cell 
seemed  to  be  built,  and  Bess  was  able  to  lay  her  two 
blades  of  grass  on  the  stone  as  she  followed  her. 
Gaining  the  top,  Mab  led  the  way  through  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  bracken  and  tangled  underwood,  till  they  came 
to  a  deep  ridge  filled  with  green  vegetation.  It 
looked  like  the  old  bed  of  a  river,  but  was  quite  dry 
underfoot.  An  enormous  boulder  of  smooth,  black 
stone,  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  was  sunk  low  in 
the  luxuriant  verdure  like  a  rock  in  the  sea.  But  on 
the  side  farthest  away  from  the  Friar’s  Cell  in  the 
direction  they  had  come  the  rock  seemed  to  be 
tilted  up,  revealing  a  cavity. 

“  Hands  and  knees  ;  but  gang  feet  foremost,” 
said  Mab,  setting  the  example.  “  There’s  steps  down, 
and  nae  mair  trouble  after  that.” 

Bess  followed  the  instructions,  and  soon  found 
herself  standing  under  the  ground.  She  dropped  her 
iris,  though  she  had  not  the  slightest  hope  now  that 
it  would  ever  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  and  Mab,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  led  her  quickly  into  the  gloom,  where 
there  was,  however,  light  enough  for  her  to  see  the 
roof  and  walls  of  the  cavern. 

“  Ye  can  hear  the  water  now,”  said  Mab,  after  they 
had  walked  what  seemed  to  Bess  a  long  way.  “  The 
quickest  road  is  to  jump  across,  for  if  we  followed  the 
river,  it  winds  round  for  about  half  a  mile.  D’ye 
think  ye  can  manage  it  ?  Wait  and  I’ll  show  ye  a 
licht.  It’s  only  the  darkness  scares  ye  ;  I  loup  it 
easily  myself.” 

She  laboriously  struck  a  light,  and  then  Bess  saw 
at  her  feet  a  torrent  of  dark  w^ater  about  three  feet 
wide  rushing  past.  But  the  sides  were  steep,  and 
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the  water  seemed  to  move  far  below  like  a  gaping 
treachery. 

“  Jump  while  I  haud  the  licht  for  ye,”  said  Mab, 
and  Bess  sprang  easily  across. 

“  Noo  that  ye’re  safe  over  I  may  tell  ye,  it’s  the 
river  o’  death  sure  enough  if  ye  were  tae  fa’  in.  For 
it  runs  swift  and  strong,  and  there’s  nae  catch  for  yer 
hands.  But  I  kent  there  was  nae  fear  for  ye.  Stand 
back  and  I’ll  make  a  run  for  it.” 

She  blew  out  the  light  and  moved  a  few  paces  back. 
Perhaps  the  light  had  dazzled  her  eyes  and  now  made 
the  darkness  seem  more  intense.  Whatever  the 
cause,  Mab  in  her  confidence  miscalculated  her  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  moment  of  awful  silence  was  broken 
with  a  terrible  shriek  as  Bess  heard  her  strike  the 
water.  She  stood  trembling  with  horror,  and  called 
aloud  “  Mab,  Mab.”  But  there  was  no  answer  save 
the  sullen  gurgle  of  the  water  in  the  darkness  beneath. 
Helpless,  overstrained  with  the  shock  and  horror, 
Bess  felt  the  life  go  from  her  ;  her  consciousness  fled. 

When  she  came  to  she  was  aware  of  a  great  fire  and 
of  some  one  kneeling  beside  her,  gently  bathing  her 
head.  Raising  herself  on  her  arm,  she  gazed  about 
bewildered. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  ”  she  asked,  staring  at  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  were  bending  over  something 
a  few  yards  off  from  where  she  lay. 

“  I  thought  ye  would  never  come  to,”  said  a  gentle 
voice,  with  a  note  of  relief  in  it.  “  Sip  a  little  of  this 
and  ye’ll  feel  better.” 

Bess  drank,  and  immediately  felt  the  life  coming 
back  to  her  body  and  mind.  She  had  no  need  now 
to  be  told  where  she  was.  All  that  passed  up  to  the 
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moment  of  her  fainting  away  she  remembered  with 
the  clearness  of  a  picture. 

“  Was  she  drowned  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  shudder. 
“  Is  that  her  lying  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  Mab  ;  but  they’re  bringing  her  back. 
When  they  heard  the  cry,  they  knew  who  it  was  and 
ran  up  the  water-course,  so  as  to  catch  her.  At  first 
they  thought  she  was  dead.” 

“  They  knew  we  were  coming  ?  ”  whispered  Bess, 
beginning  to  be  sure  of  Mab’s  treachery. 

“  They  were  waiting  for  her  ;  but  I  dinnae  ken 
about  you.” 

“  Is  my  wee  Betty  here  ?  ”  Bess  asked  eagerly. 

“  She  was  here  ;  but  they’ve  taken  her  away  again,” 
the  voice  answered  sadly.  Bess  looked  up  for  the 
first  time  at  her  gentle  attendant.  She  was  a  slip  of 
a  girl  with  a  pale  face  alight  with  great  dark  eyes  that 
looked  at  Bess  tenderly. 

“  It  would  be  you  she  was  always  talking  about. 
Is  Bess  your  name  ?  She  was  never  away  from  me 
when  she  was  here.  I  tried  to  make  her  happy,  and 
she  was  very  brave.  They  call  me  Naomi,”  she 
added  timidly. 

“  You  would  be  good  to  her,  I  know,”  Bess  said, 
looking  kindly  into  the  downcast  face,  that  flushed 
prettily  at  the  words.  “  Kiss  me,  Naomi.”  The 
girl  responded  to  this  touch  of  affection  as  one  who 
had  been  starved  of  love.  As  their  lips  met,  a  man 
who  had  been  sitting  well  back  out  of  sight,  watching 
them  lazily  as  he  picked  a  piece  of  rope  to  pieces,  rose 
and  came  towards  them.  He  was  of  middle  stature, 
but  had  great  breadth  of  shoulder  that  made  him  look 
shorter  than  he  really  was.  His  beard  and  moustache 
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were  thick  and  black.  He  wore  his  sou’wester  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  for  the  rest  was  clothed  in  a 
fisherman’s  jersey  and  long  sea- boots. 

“  Feel  all  right  again  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  more  courteous 
voice  than  one  might  have  expected  from  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  with  a  bold  appraisement  of  her  person  in 
his  eyes  that  Bess  resented. 

“  Will  you  tell  me  why  she  decoyed  me  here  ?  ” 
she  asked  him  fearlessly. 

“  I  could  find  no  reason  for  it  myself,”  he  answered, 
and  his  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  “  till  my  own  eyes  drank 
in  your  beauty  ” — he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
made  a  somewhat  mocking,  but  good-natured  bow — 
“  and  felt  the  weight  and  the  shape  of  you  in  my  own 
arms.  Then,  fair  mistress,  I  tell  you  honestly,  if 
the  chance  had  been  mine,  and  there  had  been  no 
other  way  to  win  you,  I  would  have  stolen  you 
myself.  But  do  I  take  it  right  that  you  are  here 
against  your  will  ?  ” 

“  She  could  not  have  brought  me  against  my  will, 
but  she  told  me  lies  to  bring  me  here.  She  said  she 
was  sure  that  Bess,  the  child  I  lost,  was  with  the 
smugglers,  and  that  she  could  bring  me  to  her  when 
everybody  would  be  away  except  a  girl,  so  that  I 
could  take  her  back  with  me.  It  was  nearly  all  a  lie  ; 
and  I  trusted  her.  Is  she  coming  back  to  life  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  she’s  begun  to  breathe  again.  But  it  was 
a  near  squeak.” 

“  I  suppose  I’m  a  prisoner  here  ?  ” 

“  It  looks  like  it.  Mab  got  her  orders  I  suppose. 
But  you  can  always  call  on  me  if  you  want  some  one 
to  stand  by  you.  Though  I  expect  you’ll  have  to  make 
your  choice  among  us  now  you’re  here.  You’re  not 
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likely  to  get  your  freedom  again  till  you’re  one  of  us. 
But  the  man  that  caused  you  to  be  brought  here 
will  have  to  give  good  reasons  for  it.  I  suppose  you 
can  guess  now  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

Despite  her  brave  appearance,  Bess  felt  the  hope  of 
liberty  sink  like  lead  in  her  heart. 

“  No,  I  can’t  say  for  certain,”  she  answered. 
“  Though  perhaps  that  was  another  lie  of  hers,  and 
she  was  in  league  with  Bertram.” 

“  That  will  be  about  the  truth  of  it,”  he  said, 
nodding  his  head.  “  Well,  remember  what  I’ve  said, 
and  keep  your  heart  up.  Give  some  of  us  a  chance 
when  you  turn  him  down.”  He  moved  away  with 
a  smile.  Bess  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  girl  kneeling 
beside  her. 

“  Naomi,”  she  whispered,  “  is  there  any  chance  for 
me  to  escape  ?  ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head  hopelessly.  “  Ye  might 
slip  away  when  they’re  no’  watching.  But  they’re 
never  all  asleep  at  the  same  time.  If  wee  Betty  had 
been  here,  would  ye  hae  been  content  ?  ”  she  con¬ 
cluded  wistfully. 

‘‘  Who  brought  her  here  ?  ”  Bess  asked,  not 
wishing  to  wound  the  girl  by  expressing  her  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  cave  and  all  within  it. 

“  I  wasn’t  here  when  she  came.  My  mother — that’s 
her  bending  over  Mab — said  the  sea-gulls  had  brought 
her.”  She  gave  a  little  amused  smile.  It  looked 
like  it.  Oh,  I  wish  she  could  have  stayed  if  nobody 
had  been  wanting  her  !  I’ve  never  had  any  one  to 
play  wi’.  Except  my  mother,”  she  added  loyally, 
with  a  little  laugh,  that  made  Bess  suspect  tears 
behind  it. 
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A  man  who  had  been  lying  in  the  shadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  in  a  heavy  sleep  now  staggered 
to  his  feet,  and,  seeing  women  kneeling  beside  a  still 
form,  he  lurehed  aeross  to  them  and  stared  solemnly. 
Then  he  threw  his  hands  above  his  head  and  yelled 
with  drunken  glee  : 

“  It’s  the  spae-wife’s  corp.”  He  capered  at  her 
feet,  snapping  his  fingers.  “The  fishes  winnae  look 
at  it,  but  heave  it  overboard.  She  telled  her  ain 
death  when  she  telled  mine,  the  blasphemin’  bitch. 
The  curse  is  aff  me  noo.  I  could  dance  a  horn-pipe 
on  her  back-bone,  if  I  had  only  Nicol  Samson’s  corp 
tae  lay  across  it.” 

The  spae-wife’s  eyelids  opened  slowly,  and  her  black, 
lustreless  eyes  held  him  as  with  a  spell. 

“  Wrang  as  usual.  Ginger,”  she  said.  “  I’ve  come 
oot  o’  the  river  o’  death,  a’  for  the  pleasure  o’  seein’ 
ye  dance.  But  it  winnae  be  at  my  coffining.  Yer  heid 
will  dance  tae  yer  toes.  Ginger,  a’  in  the  bonny  moon¬ 
light.  And  me  there  tae  see  it ;  but  ye’ll  no’  see  me, 
Ginger.  The  corbies  will  take  care  o’  that.”  Her 
eyelids  sank  slowly  again,  like  a  blind  drawn  down. 
The  man  stood  gaping  with  fallen  jaw. 

“  I  only  spoke  tae  wauken  ye,  Mab,”  he  wheedled, 
with  a  cringing  voice.  “  There’s  ower  muckle  catgut 
in  ye  tae  gang  aff  sae  easy  as  that.  But  ye’ll  never 
take  a  joke  frae  me.  Ay  doun  on  puir  Ginger. 
I’ve  nae  frien’s,  me  that’s  been  a  frien’  tae  every  yin, 
when  they  dinnae  try  tae  pit  the  rope  roun’  my 
neck.” 

He  turned  away,  and  then  his  gaze  fell  upon  Bess. 

“  What  brings  the  like  o’  you  here  ?  ”  he  snarled, 
regaining  in  a  moment  his  natural  ferocity.  “  Ye’ll 
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be  sorry  for  yersel’  ye  came  spying  here  after  I’m 
done  wi’  ye.  Stan’  up,  ye  bouncing  baggage.” 

“  Mab  brought  her  here,”  said  Naomi,  flinging  her 
arms  round  Bess.  “  If  ye  come  a  step  nearer  I’ll  call 
my  mither.” 

“  ‘  I’ll  call  my  mither,’  ”  he  jeered.  “  Ye  spitting 
pole-cat.” 

“  That’s  enough  of  you.”  Ginger  felt  his  neck 
seized  by  fingers  of  steel,  and  the  next  moment  he 
took  a  forced  and  stumbling  run  into  the  shadow 
where  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

“  If  there  were  a  man  here  wi’  an  ounce  o’  smeddum 
in  him,”  said  Naomi’s  mother,  who  now  stood  look¬ 
ing  down  calmly  on  Bess,  “  the  filthy  swine  would 
have  been  flung  into  the  sea.  But  there’s  madness 
somewhere.  Ye  come  here  through  no  will  of  mine, 
lass.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  child  is  ?  ”  Bess 
asked.  “  I  was  lured  here  with  the  promise  of  her. 
Why  should  they  seek  to  harm  old  Evan  Warrender’s 
grandchild  ?  ” 

“  Nae  harm  was  meant  the  child,”  the  woman  Ruth 
replied.  “It  was  you  they  wanted.  And  I  telled 
Mab  ye  would  see  through  the  trick  at  once.  But 
she  has  a  way  of  her  ain  to  make  folk  believe  her. 
Now  that  ye’re  here,  ye  maun  make  the  best  of  it  for 
a  time.  If  there’s  any  harm  like  tae  befall  ye.  I’ll  see 
that  ye  get  a  chance.  Mab  will  never  be  the  same 
again  after  this.”  She  sat  down  beside  them  and  took 
Naomi’s  hand.  “  Mab’s  word’s  mair  or  less  law  here. 
It’s  wonderful  the  power  she  has.  As  for  the  bairn, 
she’s  at  Andra  Catto’s  farm,  tae  be  kept  there  till 
her  mither  comes  back.’! 
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“  She’s  smiling  at  our  names,  mother,”  said  Naomi, 
herself  smiling  shyly  at  Bess. 

“  They  are  beautiful  names,”  Bess  said.  “  Only  in 
the  story,  Naomi  is  Ruth’s  mother-in-law.”  Naomi 
laughed  and  kissed  her  mother’s  cheek. 

“  I  didnae  ken  that,”  said  Ruth.  “  But  I  ay 
understood  the  twa  wouldnae  forsake  each  ither. 
My  lad  was  drowned  afore  she  was  born.” 

“  And  I  never  knew  my  father,”  said  Bess. 

“  Aye,”  said  Ruth.  “  But  my  mither  will  never 
believe  he’s  deid.  Ye  need  never  be  feared  for  Mab, 
lass.  She  thought  all  the  world  o’  yer  mither,  and 
she  thinks  nae  harm  tae  you.  Only  she  has  a  queer 
way  o’  her  ain  going  about  things.” 

“  I  did  not  know  she  was  your  mother,”  said  Bess, 
“  or  I  would  not  have  spoken  as  I  did  about  her  just 
now.” 

“  Hoots  !  Nae  wonder  ye  were  vexed.  But  have 
nae  fear  for  yersel’.” 

Ruth’s  words,  and  Naomi’s  presence,  gave  Bess  a 
comforting  confidence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Instead  of  approaching  the  Warrender  Cottage  by 
the  road  along  the  harbour  wall,  Jimmy  gained  the 
field  behind  the  cottage  where  it  was  hemmed  in  by 
a  low  dyke.  There  in  the  garden,  facing  each  other, 
were  the  two  men  he  feared  most  in  the  world. 
Bertram,  sullen  and  dogged,  stood  defiantly  before 
Eden  Harper,  whose  face  was  livid  with  passion. 

“  I  tell  you  it’s  the  cantrip  of  a 'devil  or  a  mad¬ 
man,”  Mr.  Harper  was  saying,  and  drove  his  stick 
fiercely  into  the  ground.  “  It’s  not  the  first  time 
you’ve  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  everything.  Again 
and  again  I’ve  overlooked  your  folly  and  excused 
your  passions.  And  you’re  a  cowardly  hound,  fit 
only  to  fight  with  women  and  children.  When  you 
stand  up  to  a  man,  which  is  seldom,  you  get  thrashed. 
I’ll  put  up  with  you  no  longer.  Something  is  due  to 
myself.” 

“  Not  from  me,”  Bertram  answered  between  his 
teeth.  “  You  were  too  niggardly  even  to  give  me  a 
name,  so  I  had  to  steal  my  mother’s.  I  owe  you 
nothing.  I’ll  be  your  tool  no  longer,  and  you’ll  find 
there  are  others  of  the  same  mind.” 

“  Curse  you  !  ”  said  Harper,  raising  his  stick  as 
though  he  would  have  felled  him.  “  Hold  your 

tongue  for  your  own  safety,  and  for  the  safety  of  those 
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who  are  likely  to  fall  if  you  fall.  Bring  back  the 
child,  and  then  clear  out  till  things  are  quiet  again, 
or  youTl  have  the  country-side  yelping  at  your 
kennel.  You  needn’t  think  to  keep  it  hidden  if  you 
prowl  about  like  a  fox  and  steal  whatever  you  can  lay 
hands  on.  I  may  tell  you  the  hue  and  cry  are  up 
already.  D’you  think  that  man-o’-war  lies  there  for 
nothing  ?  I  had  an  interview  with  the  captain  this 
afternoon.  His  orders  are  peremptory,  and  he’ll 
stick  at  nothing.” 

“  They  can  find  out  nothing  if  no  one  plays  false. 
The  secret  is  too  well  kept  for  that.” 

‘‘It  is  you  who  have  played  false  already,  you 
meddling  dastard.  What  good  is  the  child  to 
you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  my  business,  and  I’ll  manage  it  according 
to  my  fancy.” 

“Then  henceforth  you  shall  be  treated  exactly  as 
any  other  traitor,”  stormed  Harper.  “  You  under¬ 
stand  'what  that  means.  I  call  you  traitor,  and  to 
your  face.  Do  as  I  tell  you  instantly,  or  I  shall 
pass  the  w’^ord  to  others,  who  will  know  how  to  deal 
with  you.” 

“  The  thing  has  gone  too  far  for  that,  as  you’ll 
admit  yourself  later.  I’m  no  more  traitor  than  you 
are.  If  you  had  kept  your  word  to  me  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  me  to  act  as  I  have  done. 
I’ve  heard  it  said  you  want  her  for  yourself.  So 
I  had  to  make  sure  of  her,  and  I  think  I’ve  man¬ 
aged  it.” 

“  Is  that  what  brought  you  here,  to  bargain 
with  her  ?  ”  Harper  asked,  utter  contempt  in  his 
voice. 
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“  Not  exactly,”  the  other  replied.  “  She’s  hardly 
one  to  be  bargained  with  till  you  have  her  in  your 
power.  I  should  think  you  have  found  out  that  for 
yourself.” 

Harper  flung  out  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  loathing. 

“  I  don’t  make  so  much  fuss  about  speaking  the 
truth  as  you,”  Bertram  retorted.  “  It’s  well  known 
she  left  Windhaven  to  escape  from  you.” 

“  Whatever  she  may  be  she  need  have  no  fear  of 
you.  Things  have  happened  which  place  her  beyond 
your  reach.” 

‘‘  I  thought  as  much.  It  was  easy  to  see  you  meant 
to  play  me  false.  The  result  is  that  she  was  never  safer 
in  my  arms  than  at  the  present  moment.  You 
thought  you  could  do  as  you  liked  about  me,  hold 
a  sugar  biscuit  above  my  head  one  moment  and  eat 
it  yourself  the  next.  Well,  you  can’t ;  I’ve  spoiled 
your  game.” 

Bertram  spoke  with  a  passion  of  resentment  and 
triumph  that  made  him  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  of  his  speech.  And  for  a  moment  his 
father  seemed  at  a  loss  whether  to  take  him  seriously 
or  not.  But,  happening  to  glance  at  the  cottage  and 
the  locked  door,  he  was  convinced  it  was  no  boast. 
A  sudden  paroxysm  of  rage  seized  him  and  shook 
him  as  a  gust  of  wind  shakes  a  loose  sail.  He  raised 
his  stick  ;  for  a  moment  murder  looked  out  of  his 
eyes.  Then  he  spoke  with  a  cold  fury  that  was  not 
without  effect  upon  his  listener. 

“  So  be  it.  I  shall  not  ask  you  a  single  question. 
What  you  have  boasted  I  accept  as  the  plain  truth. 
Make  every  provision  you  can  for  your  safety,  blikyou 
shall  be  broken  utterly  for  this.” 
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He  turned  from  Bertram  as  though  he  no  longer 
existed,  and  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  calmly 
examining  the  cottage  and  garden.  Then,  with  head 
uplifted  and  one  hand  holding  his  stick  behind  his 
back,  he  walked  deliberately  away,  pausing  for  a 
moment  once  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  thereafter 
dust  himself  with  his  handkerchief.  Bertram, 
after  listening  till  the  sound  of  footsteps  had  quite 
died  away,  gave  a  short  defiant  laugh,  and,  striding 
down  to  the  jetty  of  rocks,  jumped  into  a  little  boat 
moored  there  and  rowed  across  the  bay. 

Jimmy,  the  witness  of  this  scene,  so  nearly  melo¬ 
dramatic,  climbed  over  the  dyke  and  sat  on  the  bench 
by  the  cottage  door.  But  his  excitement  would  not  let 
him  stay  still.  He  was  soon  wandering  up  and  down, 
cracking  his  fingers  and  muttering  to  himself,  and  it 
was  in  this  state  Francie  Whvte  found  him  when  he 
entered  the  garden,  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Jimmy 
poured  out  to  Whyte  the  bewildering  story  that  he  had 
overheard. 

Francie  acted  at  once.  With  the  forlorn  hope  that 
she  might  have  left  a  message  of  some  sort  to  explain 
her  absence,  he  determined  to  enter  the  cottage 
through  the  window,  which  he  saw  was  open,  as  it 
had  been  left  by  Bess.  As  it  was  now  getting  dark, 
he  had  to  strike  a  light.  But,  as  he  took  the  tinder- 
box,  lying  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  he  had  no  need  of 
a  light  to  read  the  words  scribbled  with  charcoal  on 
the  bare  washed  wood,  “  Friar’s  Cell.” 

Here  was  something  definite  to  do,  and  with  a 
lighter  heart,  though  without  diminished  anxiety, 
he  made  for  the  lane  and  set  off  for  his  strangely  ap¬ 
pointed  rendezvous  in  the  woods.  When  he  reached 
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his  cottage  he  found  on  the  door-step  two  twigs 
crossed,  the  longer  one  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  Friar’s  Cell.  Bess  had  passed  here,  and  left  this 
further  sign.  Though  cruelly  seized  with  fear  for 
her  safety,  he  felt  strangely  elated  that  she  should 
have  sent  to  him  this  silent  appeal.  He  made  the 
necessary  delay  to  provide  himself  with  whatever 
might  be  of  use.  A  pistol  and  his  woodman’s  knife 
he  took  from  the  wall,  and  stuck  in  his  belt,  leaving 
his  gun  behind.  Then  he  saw  to  his  lantern  and 
tinder-box  ;  and  put  a  flask  of  spirits  with  food  into 
his  pockets.  Picking  up  a  staff  shod  with  steel,  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him  and  started  for  the 
Friar’s  Cell. 

As  he  moved  through  the  woods  he  followed  the 
track  Bess  must  have  taken.  The  light  was  failing 
rapidly,  and  the  stars  could  only  be  seen  at  intervals. 
But  with  the  woodman’s  sure  instinct  he  made  easy 
and  rapid  progress.  If  Francie  had  not  happened  to 
passed  the  Friar’s  Cell  the  day  before  in  company 
with  another  forester,  he  would  not  have  known  of  it, 
and  Bess’s  guiding  indications  would  have  been  unin¬ 
telligible.  Arrived  at  the  pool,  he  lit  his  lamp  and 
scanned  the  ground  carefully  all  round  the  entrance 
to  the  Cell.  But  the  closest  scrutiny  only  made  it 
apparent  that  the  briars  barricaded  it  effectually. 
No  one  had  passed  through  there.  But  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance  thus  closed  he  saw  a  large  stone,  and, 
turning  the  light  of  his  lantern  on  it,  noticed  two 
blades  of  grass  crossed,  the  longer  one  pointing  up 
the  bank.  Instead  of  following  this  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  Francie  determined  first  to  attack  the  entrance 
through  the  briar,  which  Bess’s  guide  had  wished  to 
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leave  intact.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  making  an 
opening  for  himself  with  his  knife,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  clambered  over  some  heavy  rocks  that 
closed  the  passage,  and  stepped  inside  the  cell,  which 
now  proved  to  be  no  cell  at  all. 

The  ground  rose  gently  in  front  of  him,  and  at  what 
seemed  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  of  darkness  he  could 
see  a  star  shining.  Following  the  star,  and  with  the 
lantern  to  guide  his  feet,  he  moved  slowly.  As  he 
advanced  the  roof  seemed  to  rise  higher,  and  he 
knew  he  was  in  a  subterranean  cavern  built  by  nature. 
But  he  could  still  follow  the  star,  and  at  last  came  to 
some  roughly  hewn  steps  which  led  to  the  ground  above. 
He  did  not  ascend  these,  for  at  his  feet  lay  a  wild  iris, 
one  of  those  that  grew  by  the  pool  close  to  the  Friar’s 
Cell.  Bess  had  descended  to  where  he  now  stood,  and 
he  was  able  to  make  out  footmarks  on  the  damp,  soft 
earth  leading  away  to  his  left.  After  following  this 
trail  for  some  little  distance,  the  noise  of  running 
water  reaehed  his  ears,  and  the  footmarks  ceased,  for 
the  ground  was  hard  and  stony.  Advancing  cau¬ 
tiously,  he  soon  discerned  the  dark  rush  of  water  over 
a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  but  too  broad  for  a  girl, 
he  thought,  to  have  sprung  across.  Therefore  he 
followed  the  river  in  its  dark  course,  throwing  the 
light  of  his  lantern  from  side  to  side  until  its  flow 
suddenly  disappeared  beneath  a  great  mass  of  rock. 
Turning  to  his  left,  the  only  way  open  to  him  if  he 
were  not  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  felt  his  way  along  the 
wall,  till,  coming  to  a  narrow  crevice,  he  found  himself 
gazing  down  on  a  scene  which  seemed  to  bring  his 
heart  to  a  standstill.  A  huge  fire  of  logs  made  a 
dim  circle  of  light  beyond  which  fantastic  shadows 
11 
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played  on  buttresses  of  rock  and  deeper  coigns  of 
darkness.  Torches  here  and  there  lit  up  the  faces  of 
men  playing  at  cards  or  lying  at  their  ease  talking 
and  drinking.  An  old  woman  crouched  on  a  stool 
near  the  fire,  knitting,  and  apparently  paying  not  the 
slightest  heed  to  what  went  on  around  her.  A  young 
woman  stood  by  the  great  pot  that  hung  over  the  fire 
suspended  from  three  iron  poles  fastened  together 
at  the  top.  Another  woman  was  stretched  on  the 
ground,  her  arm  resting  on  a  stuffed  sack,  her  hand 
supporting  her  head  while  she  nibbled  a  straw  and 
gazed  into  the  fire.  Close  to  her  sat  Bess,  looking 
calm  and  indifferent,  while  a  young  girl  knelt  be¬ 
side  her. 

Francie  wondered  what  on  earth  he  could  do. 
Bess  was  evidently  a  prisoner,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  her.  If  he  were  to 
advance  into  their  midst  and  demand  her  release  it 
would  be  futile,  and  worse.  If  he  could  only  let  her 
know  he  was  there,  to  give  her  confidence,  he  would 
hurry  away  for  help.  But  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
her  in  that  loneliness  with  the  fear  in  her  heart  that 
her  appeal  had  been  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  presence  became  known  and  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  her  chance  of  a  speedy  escape  would  be  gone. 
But  she  might  not  yet  be  safe  from  personal  danger. 
Bertram  was  certain  to  put  in  an  appearance  sooner 
or  later. 

Whyte  continued  his  cautious  advance  along  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  and  felt  it  sloping  down  gradually  to 
the  level  of  the  cave.  In  another  minute  he  was 
standing  back  in  a  deep  recess.  But  the  opening  was 
very  narrow,  just  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  sidle 
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through  at  a  time.  The  main  entranee  was  doubtless 
from  the  other  side  of  that  dark  river  that  disappeared 
beneath  the  rock.  If  that  were  the  cave,  he  was  safer 
where  he  was.  There  seemed  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  to  keep  watch  over  her. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

No  very  long  time  elapsed  before  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching  by  the  way  he  had  come.  Peering 
into  the  darkness,  he  could  see  the  light  of  a  lantern 
swaying  to  and  fro.  He  drew  as  far  back  as  he 
could  while  still  keeping  near  enough  to  see  who 
it  was  that  entered.  This  other  passed  quickly 
through,  and  the  next  moment  a  bell  struck  a  deep 
note  through  the  cave.  The  new-comer  was  Andra 
Catto,  and,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fire,  his  fiddle  in  a 
green  bag  under  his  arm,  Francie  could  see  that  he 
was  welcome. 

“  Go,  men,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  throwing 
back  his  head,  “  that  damn  bell  ay  strikes  a  thud  on 
my  heart.  For  often  as  I’m  here,  I  ay  forget  it. 
Weel,  Mab,  how’s  yersel’  and  yer  braw  fam’ly  ? 
Thriving  by  the  look  o’  them.  But  ye  neednae  hae 
started  addin’  tae  mine  wi’oot  so  much  as  asking  my 
leave.  There’s  Meg  like  tae  tear  my  eyes  out.  Aye  ; 
and  it’s  hard  on  her  tae,  for  she’ll  never  believe  but 
I’m  the  feyther  o’t ;  and  her  expec’ing  ane  o’  her  ain. 
I  came  here  tae  get  the  sense  o’  the  thing,  and  an 
hour  or  twa’s  peace.” 

“  Havers,  Whinnocks  !  ”  Mab  replied,  without 
lifting  her  eyes  from  her  knitting.  “  Meg’s  ower 

muckle  sense  tae  bother  her  heid  one  way  or  the  ither. 
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But  Jock  Liggit’s  responsible  for  the  wean  ;  and 
when  last  I  saw  Meg  she  was  as  far  frae  being  a 
mither  as  yer  fiddle  there,  though  ye  cuddle  it  mair 
than  ye  do  her.” 

Andra  gazed  into  the  fire  while  the  others  tittered  ; 
then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“  I  pity  the  devil  when  he  takes  ye  tae  his  ingle^ 
neuk.  But  whaur’s  Nicol  Samson  ?  Hae  ye  nae 
word  o’  him  yet  ?  ” 

“  What  are  ye  sae  ta’en  up  wi’  him  for  ?  ”  Mab 
asked.  “  He  might  be  warming  him  by  yer  ain  fire¬ 
side  when  ye’re  daneing  about  the  country.”  Andra 
turned  his  wild,  bright  eyes  on  her. 

“  I’ll  tell  ye  why,  Mab.”  And  he  lowered  his 
voice,  and  bent  his  face  towards  her.  “  He’s  wanted. 
And  it  was  you  mentioning  Jock  Liggit  brought  him 
tae  my  mind.  Ay ;  the  officers  o’  the  law  are 
after  him.  I  had  word  frae  Embro  the  day,  and  frae 
Whittles  himsel’.  ‘  Tell  Nicol  Samson  tae  lie  close,’ 
them’s  his  very  words ;  ‘  for  there’s  a  warrant  out 
for  him.’  Noo,  if  ye  had  him  safe  here  it  would  be 
a’  richt.” 

Andra’s  whisper  was  in  the  present  instance  simply 
a  lowering  of  the  note.  He  really  spoke  almost  as 
loudly  as  before,  and  his  words  carried  easily.  Ginger 
Joe,  who  lay  on  the  ground,  his  shoulders  against  a 
stone,  a  pannikin  of  hot  spirits  heated  over  the  fire 
in  his  hands,  was  scowling  into  his  beard  and  suddenly 
alert. 

“  What’s  that  about  Nicol  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  an  air 
of  assumed  indifference  that  deceived  no  one.  “  Weel, 
if  they  cateh  him,  Jock  Liggit’s  last  chance  is  gone. 
As  long  as  there  was  naebody  tae  say  that  they  had 
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seen  him  do  it,  he  might  jist  get  off  by  the  skin  o’ 
his  teeth.” 

“  Ye  neednae  trouble  yer  heid  about  Jock,  Ginger,” 
Andra  answered.  “  There’s  nae  fear  for  Jock. 
He  didnae  recover  his  senses  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  and  there’s  nae  doubt  he  was  drugged 
’maist  tae  the  point  o’  death.  But  there  was  twa 
ither  men  wi’  them,  and  Nicol’s  said  tae  be  one  o’ 
them.  So  that’s  why  the  warrant’s  out  for  him. 
Why  the  fool  could  nae  bide  here,  where  he  was  safe, 
beats  me.” 

“  He  was  feared  o’  his  life  for  Ginger  there,”  Mab 
said,  knitting  away  as  calmly  as  ever. 

“  And  why  did  ye  stop  me  ?  ”  cried  Ginger,  with 
the  snarl  of  a  frightened  beast  at  bay.  “  I  wad  hae 
keepit  him  here  safe  enough,  for  I  kent  fine  what  was 
in  his  mind.  It’s  King’s  Evidence  he’ll  turn,  and  hang 
us  a’.  Weel,  nane  o’  us  will  swing  alane,  if  that’s 
ony  comfort.” 

“  I  wouldnae  be  ower  sure  o’  that.  Ginger,”  said 
Mab.  “  There’s  some  I  would  suspect  sooner  than 
Nicol  o’  trying  to  save  their  ain  skin  by  selling  the 
lives  o’  others.  But  I  wouldnae  wonder  if  he  gied  up 
the  murderer.  It  wasnae  Nicol  killed  Pete,  and  he’ll 
no  want  tae  hang  for  anither  man’s  job.  But  a’ 
that’s  got  naething  tae  dae  wi’  us.  Strike  up  a  tune, 
Whinnocks.  My  hert’s  still  got  the  dwawm  on  it  o’ 
that  ducking  I  had  the  day  in  the  river  o’  death. 
I’m  the  first  that  ever  cam’  oot  o’  it  alive.  As  I  went 
doun,  Whinnocks,  I  let  out  the  screech  that  saved 
my  life.  And  then  I  was  in  it.  There  was  nae  noise 
in  my  ears,  as  ye  might  expect.  It  was  as  silent  as  a 
cat’s  paws  wi’  a  mouse.  They  say  drowning  folks 
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see  a’  their  lives  pass  afore  their  eyes.  Deil  a  thocht 
had  I  but  o’  the  black  hole  at  the  end  o’  my  journey, 
and  how  soon  I  wad  be  through  it.  Then  I  heard 
voices,  and  says  I  tae  mysel’,  ‘  I’m  a’  richt  noo.’ 
And  my  licht  went  out.” 

“  My  jings  !  that’s  an  experience  I  dinnae  envy  ye, 
Mab,”  said  Andra,  who  was  screwing  up  his  fiddle- 
strings.  He  turned  his  head  and  glanced  around  to 
see  that  his  company  was  attentive,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  Bess  in  the 
cave.  With  his  fiddle  under  his  chin,  and  the  bow 
raised  like  a  magician’s  wand  before  it  begins  to 
evoke  mystery,  he  stared  at  her  like  a  man  paralysed. 
Ruth,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  nibbling  a  straw, 
laughed  at  him. 

“  Say  the  prophets  backwards  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  Bess  Tarrant,  what  in  the  name  o’  wonder  brings 
you  here  ?  ” 

“  She’s  here  because  she’s  safer  here,  if  a’  the 
truth  were  kent,”  Mab  struck  in  sharply.  “  Her 
mither’s  bairn  has  naething  tae  fear  frae  me.  There’s 
some  this  nicht  no’  sae  pleased  at  the  trick  I’ve  played 
them.  But  mair  o’  that  anon.  Things  hae  come  tae 
a  fine  pass  when  I  maun  gie  reasons  for  everything  I 
dae.  Get  on  wi’  yer  fiddling  noo,  or  I’ll  make  ye 
swallow  the  soup-ladle.” 

Without  further  parley,  Andra  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings  and  started  off  at  a  canter,  beating 
time  with  his  foot,  and  screwing  up  his  face  or  elongat¬ 
ing  it  in  accordance  with  the  tones  he  wished  to  draw 
from  his  instrument.  In  his  small  way  he  was  a 
famous  fiddler,  and  to  those  who  had  never  heard  any 
one  so  good  he  was  altogether  admirable.  Old  Mab 
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never  took  her  eyes  off  her  knitting,  though  she  was 
by  no  means  watching  her  fingers,  but  she  nodded  her 
head  and  hummed  softly  to  herself.  For  a  short 
space  peace  and  harmony  prevailed,  and  Andra  was 
in  his  glory.  He  was  half-way  through  a  highland 
reel  when  a  pistol-shot  reverberated  in  every  corner 
of  the  cavern,  followed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  as 
two  figures  stumbled  into  the  light. 

While  Andra  was  playing,  Francie  had  been  feeling 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  could  not  hear  what  was 
said  round  the  fire,  except  a  word  here  and  there,  and 
Andra  was  unknown  to  him.  He  supposed  him  to  be 
one  of  the  smugglers.  Standing  thus  in  the  line  of 
light  from  the  cave,  he  would  be  visible  at  a  short 
distance  to  any  one  approaching  the  entrance  as 
Andra  had  done,  but  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
escaped  from  him  made  him  less  watchful.  Thus  it 
was  that  Bertram,  who  carried  no  light,  and  was 
walking  carefully  in  the  darkness,  caught  sight  of  him. 
When  he  saw  the  figure  in  the  dim  light  cast  by  the 
fire  in  the  cave,  he  moved  forward  silently  till  he  was 
able  to  recognise  who  was  playing  the  spy.  He  crept 
quite  close,  then  raised  his  pistol  and  fired  at  a  few 
yards’  distance.  Instinctively  Francie  had  turned, 
and  the  movement  saved  his  life.  The  bullet  struck 
the  rock  a  few  inches  from  his  head.  In  another 
moment  he  had  sprung  at  Bertram  in  a  fierce  effort 
to  reach  the  other’s  thoat ;  they  swayed  back  and 
forward  into  the  circle  of  firelight.  No  one  moved  to 
interfere  ;  even  Ginger  Joe,  whose  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  madness  of  drink  and  suspicion,  stood  stricken 
like  the  rest  at  this  sudden  intrusion  of  combat. 
After  moments  of  agonised  strain  Francie  got  the  grip 
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he  wanted,  and  Bertram  was  flung  to  the  ground  with 
a  violence  that  knocked  him  senseless.  As  he  stood 
there,  gazing  fearlessly  around  him,  his  blue  eyes  still 
burning  with  the  blaze  of  battle,  and  his  chest  heaving 
with  great  breaths,  Bess  had  never  seen  her  lover 
to  such  advantage.  He  had  braved  danger  and 
death  at  her  call,  silent  as  it  was.  She  felt  proud  of 
him.  Catching  her  eyes,  he  smiled  and  nodded  to 
her  simply,  almost  boyishly,  and  her  heart  was 
touched  as  it  never  had  been  before.  She  stood  with 
one  arm  round  Naomi,  her  hand  on  her  breast, 
wondering  what  would  happen  next.  Ginger  Joe 
lurched  forward. 

“  Who  the  hell  are  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  handling  the 
haft  of  his  knife.  “  It’s  quick  work  with  spies,  mates. 
We’re  no’  takin’  risks  these  days.  He’s  after  the 
wench  ;  but  she’s  no’  for  the  likes  o’  you.”  He  held 
himself  erect  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  amazing 
swiftness  plucked  out  his  knife  and  darted  at  his 
intended  prey.  But  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted 
Ginger;  quick  as  he  was,  Francie  was  quicker;  he 
stepped  nimbly  aside  and  drew  his  own  knife.  But 
now  a  cool  voice  could  be  heard  asking  what  the  devil 
all  the  row  was  about.  Unobserved,  Mr.  Harper 
had  been  for  some  minutes  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
circle  round  the  fiddler.  He  now  advanced  among 
them  and  motioned  Ginger  into  the  back-ground. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Bess,  but  curtly  addressed 
Francie : 

“  How  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  I  heard  you  called 
a  spy  just  now  ;  is  that  what  you  are  ?  ” 

“  I  came  here  by  way  of  the  Friar’s  Cell,”  Francie 
answered  steadily. 
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“  What  made  you  think  of  the  Friar’s  Cell  ?  It  is 
filled  up  and  overgrown  with  briar.” 

“  I  knew  Miss  Tarrant  had  been  there.  I  cut 
through  the  briar,  and  forced  my  way  in  on  the  chance 
of  finding  her.  I  have  found  her.” 

“  How  did  you  learn  she  had  been  there  ? 

“  Gipsy  fashion.” 

“  You  had  better  answer  my  questions  without 
prevarication.  I  must  have  the  truth.” 

Francie  did  not  move  his  eyes,  but  made  no  reply. 
Bess  spoke  quickly  : 

“  In  case  I  should  not  return,  I  wrote  the  words 
‘  Friar’s  Cell  ’  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  Mab  lied  to 
me,  or  no  one  would  ever  have  been  the  wiser.” 

“  So  that  is  what  you  call  gipsy  fashion,”  said 
Harper,  without  looking  at  Bess,  but  still  addressing 
Francie.  “  Is  that  your  usual  way  of  paying  your 
addresses — ^through  the  kitchen  ?  Pretty  manners 
and  morals  !  ”  His  tone  was  as  insolent  as  his  words, 
and  the  youth’s  face  grew  a  shade  whiter ;  but  he  kept 
stern  guard  on  his  lips.  Harper  turned  to  look  at 
Bess  for  the  first  time. 

“  I  wish  you  to  understand,”  he  said,  “  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  being  here.  Your 
presence  is  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  me ;  but,  since 
you  and  he  have  entered  the  wolves’  den,  you  will 
have  to  abide  by  the  law  of  the  pack.  There  are  too 
many  wolf-hounds  abroad  to  permit  of  either  of  you 
regaining  your  freedom  for  some  considerable  time. 
Now,  Mab,  a  few  words  with  you.  I  must  have  some 
explanation  of  this  tomfoolery.” 

The  old  woman,  after  an  angry  glance  at  Francie, 
followed  her  master  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  others. 
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He  listened  to  her  story  in  silence  ;  how  she  had  lured 
Bess  away  to  keep  her  from  Bertram.  When  she  told 
him  what  Andra  had  said  and  how  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Abner  Jaffray,  he  broke  in  sharply : 

“  Abner  Jaffray  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  Whinnocks 
had  better  be  kept  here  a  day  or  two.  And  pass  the 
word  that  everything  must  be  moved  from  the  Mains  to 
Drumwood  to-morrow  night.  We  are  to  be  searched. 
And  now  I  must  have  a  word  with  Andra  Catto. 
Tell  that  brute  Ginger  he  has  to  come  with  me.  The 
warrant  is  out  after  him,  and  he’s  better  away  from 
here.” 

He  moved  back  to  the  circle  round  the  fire 
and  asked  for  the  fiddler.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  Andra  had  already  quietly  taken  his  departure. 

Bertram’s  wits  had  slowly  returned ;  he  was 
gazing  about  him  stupidly,  too  shaken  to  renew  the 
struggle.  But  he  scowled  venomously  when  the 
skipper  said  ; 

“  Ye’ve  mair  than  your  match  there.  Bob.  He 
threw  ye  as  if  he  had  been  putting  the  stane.  It’s  a 
miracle  he  didnae  break  your  back.  I  must  get  him 
to  teach  me  the  trick.  And  he’s  clean  put  your  eyes 
out  wi’  the  wench.” 

Then  Harper  spoke  to  his  graceless  son  sharply  and 
with  a  touch  of  scorn  : 

“You  will  come  with  me.  I  have  something  im¬ 
portant  to  say  to  you.”  And,  bidding  Ginger  Joe, 
who  had  received  his  instructions  from  Mab,  to  take 
the  lamp  and  lead  the  way,  he  disappeared  as 
silently  as  he  had  come,  followed  sullenly  by  Bertram. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  sun  had  long  set  behind  Salisbury  Crags  when 
the  coaeh,  with  the  dominie  seated  beside  the  driver, 
passed  Jock’s  Lodge  Toll.  Abner  had  enjoyed  the 
drive,  and  the  driver’s  conversation  had  been  full  of 
information.  Several  times  the  guard,,  well  set  up 
on  his  seat  behind,  in  his  red  coat  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  had  found  occasion  to  admonish  his  colleague 
to  spare  his  tongue  and  use  the  whip  more.  But 
the  journey  was  practically  over  ;  and  soon  they  had 
passed  the  Water  Gate,  and  pulled  up  at  the  Cross  in 
the  High  Street. 

The  dominie  had  joined  the  coach  at  Haddington. 
Farther  than  that  ancient  burgh  town  he  had  been 
unable  to  carry  Nicol  Samson,  for  the  man’s  injuries 
were  serious,  and  the  dominie  had  no  desire  to  bring 
a  corpse  along  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  So  he  left 
Nicol  in  safe  custody  there,  and  sent  the  conveyance, 
by  which  he  had  journeyed  so  far,  back  to  Duntry. 

It  was  too  late  for  him  to  have  speech  with  Sally 
that  night,  but  he  had  to  find  where  she  lodged. 
Concluding  that  she  would  take  rest  at  the  nearest 
hostelry  after  her  long  journey,  he  made  inquiries 
at  the  Blue  Bell,  and  found  that  a  Mrs.  Liggit  was 
there.  He  left  his  name  and  asked  that  she  should  be 

told  he  would  wait  on  her  early  next  morning.  Then 
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he  made  his  way  to  Marlin’s  Wynd,  behind  the  Tron 
Chureh,  where  lived,  above  his  shop,  an  old  book¬ 
seller,  Mr.  Phantassie,  who  had  alwavs  a  room  at 
Abner’s  disposal. 

When,  after  much-needed  refreshment,  Abner  was 
seated,  stretching  his  long  legs  at  his  host’s  fireside, 
Mr.  Phantassie  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  He 
was  a  venerable-looking  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
dressed  in  clothes  that  seemed  almost  as  antiquated 
as  some  of  his  most  precious  volumes  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  ship -shod  about  him,  and  the  room  in 
which  they  sat  was  well  appointed.  He  lived  alone, 
except  for  an  old  servant  who  had  been  in  his  employ 
for  years.  Plis  shop  was  a  meeting-place  for  cele¬ 
brities,  and  few  men  of  note  were  unknown  to  him. 
Abner  Jaffray  had  been  his  friend  since  college  days, 
as  had  his  father  before  him. 

‘‘  This  village  blacksmith  of  yours  has  got  himself 
into  a  pretty  hopeless  mess,  I’m  afraid,”  said  Mr. 
Phantassie,  looking  at  his  guest  over  his  spectacles. 
“  He  may  be  innocent,  but  it  is  like  to  go  hard  with 
him.  The  Lord  Advocate  gave  me  a  pinch  of  snuff 
out  of  his  box  to-day,  and  I  had  some  talk  with  him. 
The  fact  that  poor  Jock  was  in  the  company  of  some 
well-known  smugglers  is  likely  to  make  the  Crown 
pitiless.  You  will  have  to  proceed  warily,  Abner.” 

“  You  are  right  as  to  your  precognition  of  the  cause 
of  my  arrival,  Phantassie,”  the  dominie  replied. 
“  But  I  had  not  thought  the  affair  would  already 
have  made  such  a  clatter  in  the  Cowgate.  What 
made  you  think  of  me  in  connection  with  it  ?  ” 

‘‘For  one  thing,  Jock  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine  :  and  he  comes  from  Duntry,  where  you  preside 
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at  the  seat  of  learning.  Jock’s  an  older  man  than  he 
looks  ;  but,  with  an  even  chance,  he’s  good  to  live  till 
ninety.  And  I  remember,  when  I  was  younger,  I  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Newcastle  to  see  him  throw  the 
quoits.  To  see  Jock  handle  the  metal  was  an  artistic 
excitement.” 

“  I  had  forgotten  his  reputation  at  the  classic  game,” 
said  the  dominie,  nodding  his  head. 

“  His  wife  arrived  in  Edinburgh  some  days  ago, 
and  this  morning  was  permitted  to  see  him  ;  and 
Jock  could  think  of  no  one  to  send  her  to  for  advice 
but  myself.  You  can  barely  imagine  my  surprise, 
sir,  when  as  handsome  a  young  woman  as  you  could 
wish  to  see,  bravely  set  out  in  silk  and  lace,  and  with 
silver  buckles  on  her  shoon  and  as  neat  a  pair  of  ankles 
in  silk  hose  as  you’ll  be  lucky  to  see  in  Edinburgh 
to-day,  but  with  a  face  as  woebegone  as  she  was  braw, 
entered  my  shop  and  implored  my  help  on  behalf  of 
her  man  lying  in  the  Tolbooth.  In  good  sooth,  I  had 
never  thought  of  the  man  as  married.” 

“  The  comely  jade  !  ”  said  the  dominie,  laughing. 
“  But  ye  had  a  good  look  at  her,  Phantassie.  The 
gloomy  cells  of  learning,  adorned  with  black  letter  and 
the  Greek  characters,  have  not  dimmed  your  eyesight 
when  a  bonny  wench  shows  ye  the  promise  of  a  well¬ 
shaped  leg  and  a  tight-filled  bodice.  What  beats 
me  is  why  she  kept  her  journey  so  secret.  I  feel  as  if 
the  kimmer  had  tweaked  my  nose.  For  the  night 
before  she  left  for  Edinburgh  I  had  a  few  words  with 
her  at  her  door,  and  never  a  hint  did  she  give  of  what 
was  in  her  mind.” 

“  She  did  not  know  about  Jock  till  the  morning  of 
her  departure,  for  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  con- 
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suited  with  you.  But  when  last  she  saw  you  she  had 
no  thought  of  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  you  were  not 
in  Duntry  when  she  left.  Her  little  girl  is  with  her 
foster-sister  at  Windhaven.  Such  prompt  despatch 
of  business  shows  a  mind  as  vigorous  as  her  body.” 

“  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  plight  he  was  in,  I  felt  I 
must  do  all  I  could  for  him,”  said  the  dominie  ;  “  for 
I  was  certain  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot.  And  what 
did  you  do  for  her  ?  ” 

“  I’m  slow  of  advice  in  a  sudden  emergency,”  Mr. 
Phantassie  replied,  with  a  hint  of  helplessness  in  his 
tone.  “  And  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sending  her 
upstairs  to  my  housekeeper  to  get  some  refreshment 
while  I  deliberated  on  the  matter,  when  who  should 
pop  in  his  head  but  the  Lord  Advocate  on  his  way  to 
the  Parliament  House.  He’s  collecting  all  the  books 
he  can  lay  hold  of  on  Witchcraft.  But  he  has  as  keen 
an  eye  for  a  wrench  as  for  a  witch,  and  his  eye  was  ever 
straying  in  her  direction,  though  it  never  caught 
hers,  for  the  poor  lass  was  evidently  lost  in  her  sad 
thoughts.  At  last  I  thought  I  might  as  well  whisper 
him  who  she  was,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  know  all  about 
the  case,  seeing  it  is  himself  will  hang  the  poor  devil 
if  anybody  does.  So,  without  mentioning  who  he  was, 
he  went  up  to  her  and  spoke  kindly,  saying  he  knew 
something  of  the  case,  and  that  she  must  not  be  too 
downhearted,  for  there  was  many  a  slip  ’twixt  cup 
and  lip.  But  he  told  me  a  very  different  story,  saying 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  the  man.  How¬ 
ever,  he  recommended  her  to  see  our  old  friend 
Leander  MacKellar,  in  Leith  Walk,  who  would  put 
everything  in  progress  for  her  in  getting  up  the 
defence.” 
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“  And  had  she  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself  ?  ”  asked 
the  dominie.  “  Sal  was  never  backward  with  her 
tongue.” 

Mr.  Phantassie  laughed  ;  “  In  good  sooth,  Abner, 
I’ll  warrant  ye  the  Lord  Advocate  never  heard  his 
learned  profession  and  the  process  of  the  law  he  stands 
for  described  and  denounced  with  more  wit  and 
feeling.  It  may  have  been  something  in  his  manner 
or  something  he  said,  I  know  not,  that  raised  her 
dander,  but  she  told  him,  asking  his  pardon  for  it, 
if  he  were  a  lawyer  himself,  that  she  kenned  fine  there 
was  nae  escape  from  damnation  if  the  lawyers  could 
help  it,  for  that  they  grew  sleek  on  ither  folks’  miseries. 
That  it  didnae  matter  a  groat  to  them  if  a  man  was 
innocent  or  guilty  so  long  as  it  gave  them  the  chance  o’ 
sportin’  their  gab  and  fillin’  their  pouches.  That, 
apart  from  a’  that,  they  could  scarcely  be  human 
tae  house  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  thegether  in 
such  a  kennel  o’  dirt  as  the  auld  Tolbooth.  The 
stink  o’  it  was  nae  out  of  her  nose  yet ;  and  to 
think  of  her  man  and  others,  some  of  them  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  hersel’,  sleeping  and  eating  in  it,  was  a 
waking  nightmare.  Aye,  man,  she  let  out  on  him. 
And  the  hussy  was  better  to  watch  than  to  hear, 
with  her  shoulders  well  back  and  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks  and  eyes.” 

“  I’m  afraid  she  didn’t  do  her  man  much  good,  for 
all  that,”  said  the  dominie,  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 
“If  it  had  been  old  Craigsmuir  he  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  her,  giving  her  back  as  good  as  he  got,  and 
pinching  and  prodding  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  prize 
cow.  But  the  Advocate’s  as  sensitive  to  affront  as 
tar  to  the  touch.  I  was  at  college  with  him  ;  and 
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there  was  always  something  small  in  him  that  would 
spurt  out  in  a  jet  of  bitterness.” 

“  That  may  be,”  Phantassie  replied.  “  He  has 
as  keen -pointed  and  bitter  a  tongue  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Parliament  House  to-day  ;  but  he  took  no  offence 
at  her,  quite  the  contrary.  Little  she  kens  the  con¬ 
quest  she’s  made.  If  we  were  living  in  the  days  of  the 
psalmist  it  might  be  a  black  look  out  for  the  man  frae 
Duntry  ;  but  Edinburgh’s  not  quite  Judea  to-day. 
Ye’ll  take  her  to  see  MaeKellar  yourself  to-morrow  ; 
for  he  was  at  the  eourt  when  she  called  this  afternoon.” 

“  And  I’ll  take  her  to  see  the  Lord  Advocate  too,” 
said  the  dominie,  smiling  at  the  prospect.  “  For  I 
have  great  hopes  that,  with  the  facts  I  can  lay  before 
him,  the  prosecution  against  Liggit  will  be  dropped. 
There’s  like  to  be  high  jinks  before  we  see  the  end  of 
this  business.  But,  as  you  say,  Phantassie,  we’ll  have 
to  tread  delicately,  like  Agag,  for  our  toes  are  sensitive. 
But  there’s  a  bonnie  wee  keg  for  you,  and  another  for 
Leander,  in  the  hamper  I  left  at  the  foot  of  your 
stairs.” 

“  Have  a  care,  Abner,  have  a  care,”  said  Phantassie, 
hastily  seizing  a  candle -stick  and  making  for  the 
door  ;  “  bringing  the  very  spirit  o’  contraband  into 
the  houses  of  the  law-abiding.  It’s  a  curious  gloss 
on  the  workings  of  Providence  that  the  deil  himsel’ 
has  sometimes  a  finger  in  helping  us  to  the  very  best. 
Lend  us  a  hand,  man,  and  we’ll  have  it  up.” 

He  stood  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  over  his 
spectacles,  while  the  dominie,  after  fetching  up  his 
gift,  cut  open  the  sacking  and  displayed  two  polished 
oak  kegs. 

“  I’ll  tell  Leander,”  said  the  dominie,  with  a  sar- 
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donic  grin,  “  to  send  to  you  for  his.  It  will  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  one  honest  lawyer  in  Edinburgh  to  be 
his  own  carrier  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.” 

A  shadow  fell  on  Mr.  Phantassie’s  face,  and  his 
smile  grew  pensive. 

“  And  if  ye  should  forget  to  whisper  the  same  to 
him,  Abner,”  he  said  with  decision,  “  he’ll  never  get 
a  sough  o’  it  frae  me.  I  would  never  tempt  a  man  of 
his  proud  reputation  for  honesty  in  a  difficult  pro¬ 
fession,  to  lower  it  by  a  hair’s-breadth.” 

“  Ye  may  be  right,  Phantassie,”  the  dominie 
laughed.  “  I  fear  the  deil  has  had  ower  muckle  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  kegs  already  for  any  one  that  touches  them 
to  escape  contamination.” 

“  Have  your  jibe,  Abner,”  said  Mr.  Phantassie, 
brightening.  “It  is  but  just.  But  it’s  the  truth  I 
would  be  sweir  to  part  with  one  of  them  now  they’re 
here,  for  they’re  an  ornament  to  the  room,  which  is 
bare  enough  of  furniture  pleasing  to  the  eye.” 

After  this  they  settled  down  to  sample  the  contents, 
and  when  he  had  everything  in  the  way  of  hot  water 
and  sugar  to  his  liking  and  had  sufficiently  tested  the 
combined  effect  of  the  ingredients  in  his  glass,  Mr. 
Phantassie  bent  his  head,  and,  with  his  usual  manner 
of  looking  over  his  spectacles,  said  : 

“  I  had  occasion  yesterday  to  look  in  at  Hugliie 
Hume’s,  the  saddler  in  the  Grass  Market,  about  a 
portfolio  I’ve  ordered  from  him  to  hold  some  etchings 
and  drawings  which  I  lately  acquired.  Hughie  was 
busy  with  a  customer  who  was  buying  a  side-saddle 
for  a  lady,  and  I  had  a  good  look  at  his  back  before  he 
turned  his  face.  And  the  back  seemed  somehow 
familiar  to  me,  so  that  I  expected  to  see  a  kent  face 
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when  he  should  look  round.  And  then  I  heard  my 
name,  shouted  as  if  I  were  at  a  roup,  and  the  laird 
o’  Kippendale  entered.  As  we  were  talking  together 
the  man  with  the  back  finished  his  business,  and  gave 
the  two  of  us  one  quick  look  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
shop  ;  but  the  laird  had  the  most  of  it.  I  did  not 
know  the  face ;  but,  with  the  plentiful  crop  of  grey 
hair  on  it,  I  will  say  this  much,  that  it  looked  twenty 
years  older  than  the  back.  Kippendale  gaped  after 
him  for  a  second.  ‘  What  wild  cateran  frae  the 
hielan’s  is  that,  Hughie  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  A  Mr. 
Beltown,’  says  Hughie.  ‘  Beltown,’  boomed  Kippen¬ 
dale  ;  ‘  it  cannae  be  the  same  that  fled  the  country 
wi’  young  Drumwood  twenty  year  syne.’  But 
Hughie  knew  nothing  about  that.  ‘  You’ll  have 
mind  of  that  affair,  Phantassie  ?  ’  he  says  to  me. 
I  knew  about  it,  of  course,  but  I  had  never  in  my  life 
set  eyes  on  young  Beltown.  He  had  never  been  one 
of  my  customers,  and  it  was  funny  that  his  back 
should  have  set  my  memory  zig-zagging.  ‘  No,  the 
thing’s  clean  impossible,’  said  Kippendale,  but  I  could 
see  he  was  rarely  stirred  up  at  the  thought.  ‘  A 
laddie  can’t  grow  into  an  old  man  in  that  time.’  I 
thought  the  same.  And  after  I  had  finished  with 
Hughie  I  came  away.  But  the  same  afternoon  this 
identical  Beltown  came  into  my  shop,  and  wandered 
among  my  books,  showing  a  very  fine  discretion  and 
appreciation,  and  he  bought  a  goodly  bundle  of  them. 
But,  man,  I  was  sitting  in  my  chair  absolutely  dumb- 
foundered  all  the  time.  For,  after  I  had  had  a  good 
look  at  his  face,  I  knew  who  he  was  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt ;  but,  as  evidently  he  did  not  want  me  to  know 
him,  and  seemed  pleased  that  I  did  not  know  him,  I 
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gave  him  no  hint  of  my  recognition.  Now,  Abner, 
can  ye  guess  who  he  is  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  seen  the  man,”  the  dominie  replied,  after  he 
had  taken  a  dram  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
formality.  “  And  I  have  already  been  assured  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Eden  Harper  of  the 
Mains  that  he  is  not  the  Beltown  that  fled  with 
Drumwood.  But  who  he  really  is,  is  not  yet  quite 
clear  to  me.  For  you  must  understand  that  this  man 
assured  me  that  he  was  the  friend  of  young  Drumwood, 
and  that  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  Philip  Tarrant  was 
not  killed  by  him.” 

“  Of  a  verity,  I  can  well  believe  that,”  said  Mr. 
Phantassie,  taking  down  a  pipe  from  the  wall  and 
filling  it  lovingly  with  tobacco.  “  That  he  was  the 
friend  of  young  Drumwood  is  certain,  and  that 
young  Drumwood  did  not  kill  Philip  Tarrant  who 
should  know  better  than  Tarrant  himself,  seeing 
that  he  is  still  alive  and  for  some  purpose  of  his  own 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Beltown,  with  a 
growth  of  hair  on  his  face  that  he  could  remove  in  a 
moment  without  needing  to  use  a  razor  ?  ” 

The  bookseller  flung  out  these  words  as  if  they  were 
driven  by  a  rare  excitement. 

“  Can  vou  be  sure  of  this,  Phantassie  ?  ”  asked  the 
dominie,  staring  in  amazement. 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  of  yourself,”  was  the  reply.  “  A 
blind  man  would  have  known  him  by  his  voice,  but  I 
had  eyes  as  well  as  ears.  I  knew  him.  before  he  spoke, 
and  then  his  speech  betrayed  him.  His  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  my  name,  the  pause  after  the  first  two  syllables. 
He  used  to  make  play  of  my  name  and  the  Greek 
poet’s  ‘  dream  of  a  shadow.’  When  he  moved 
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away  from  me,  content  that  I  had  not  recognised  him, 
I  watched  him  take  down  the  first  book,  knowing 
exactly  what  he  would  do  ;  handle  it  carefully  as  if 
to  get  the  feel  of  it,  then  open  it  at  the  last  page,  as 
if  he  loved  to  see  the  word  ‘  Finis  ’  before  he  looked 
at  the  title-page.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  got  interested, 
he  began  to  finger  the  tip  of  his  ear  if  his  hand  were 
free,  just  as  another  man  might  finger  his  whiskers. 
All  trifles  by  themselves,  but  every  one  convincing 
to  me,  despite  the  heavy  beard  and  moustache. 
That  man  is  Philip  Tarrant,  and  no  other.  You  knew 
him  slightly,  I’m  thinking  ?  ” 

“  Hardly  at  all,”  said  the  dominie.  “  I  was  in  his 
company  the  night  he  was — killed.  That  night  I 
remember  distinctly,  but  I  would  never  have  recog¬ 
nised  him  in  this  Mr.  Beltown,  and  I  question  much 
if  he  recognised  me.  There’s  some  difference  between 
Abner  Jaffray  of  Whitelees  and  the  dominie  of 
Duntry,  even  though  my  ugly  face  has  not  changed  as 
much  as  his.  But  if  this  man  is  Philip  Tarrant,  as 
you  say,  Phantassie,  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  going 
about  disguised  ?  Why  has  he  kept  away  all  these 
years  ?  Why,  again,  should  he  assume  the  name  of 
Beltown  of  all  others,  especially  as  Beltown  was  of 
the  company  ?  If  you  can  answer  any  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  I’ll  listen  to  ye  all  night.” 

I  can  answer  none  of  them,”  Mr.  Phantassie 
replied  ;  “  but  I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  Tar¬ 
rant  before  his  disappearance  which  I  expect  will  be 
news  to  you,  since  it  appears  you  hardly  knew  him. 
His  mother  was  French,  of  a  noble  family,  and  a 
beautiful  woman.  I  saw  her  many  times,  and  Philip 
must  have  got  his  love  of  letters  from  her,  for  he 
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certainly  did  not  get  it  from  his  father,  who  was  many 
years  older  than  she,  though  I  believe  she  was  devoted 
to  him.  Philip  was  the  son  of  his  middle  age,  and  was 
sent  for  his  education  to  France.  While  he  was  still 
a  boy  his  mother  died,  and  after  her  death  old  Tar¬ 
rant  became  a  recluse,  except  that,  by  way  of  diver¬ 
sion,  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  smugglers. 
From  his  own  class  he  cut  himself  off  entirely.  When 
the  old  man  died  Philip  came  home,  and  more  or  less 
settled  down  at  Mosspool.  It  was  then  I  began  to 
know  him,  and  seldom  a  week  passed  but  he  came  to 
Edinburgh  and  rummaged  among  my  books.  It’s 
a  sore  pity  that  ye  didn’t  get  to  know  him  at  that 
time,  Abner,  for  ye  would  have  become  great  friends. 
But  his  chief  cronies  were  those  of  his  own  neighbour¬ 
hood — young  Drumwood,  and  Kippendale,  who  has 
more  knowledge  and  nous  inside  that  drum  of  a  head 
of  his  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and  Eden  Harper 
of  the  Mains,  the  strangest  man  of  the  lot.” 

The  dominie  shifted  in  his  chair  impatiently,  and 
grunted. 

“  I  ken  fine  there’s  no  love  lost  between  you,” 
Phantassie  continued,  nodding  at  him.  “  But  I  some¬ 
times  wonder,  Abner,  if  you  have  taken  the  full 
measure  of  the  man.  Some  evil  spirit  entered  into 
Eden  Harper  long  ago  ;  but  what  his  object  in  life  is, 
what  is  the  dominant  motive  behind  everything  he 
does,  has  baffled  me  from  the  first,  and  baffles  me  still. 
The  four  of  them  have  been  in  my  shop  often  together, 
oftener  alone.  In  brain-power  none  of  them  was  his 
equal ;  he  was  as  fine  a  scholar  as  Tarrant,  though  he 
lacked  his  spirit ;  his  eye  was  truer  for  anything 
artistic  than  Kippendale’s,  who  prides  himself  on 
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being  a  connoisseur  ;  as  a  swordsman,  they  all  ad¬ 
mitted  not  one  of  them  could  come  within  touching 
distance  of  him.  Perhaps  yeTl  admit  the  same 
yourself.” 

“  And  I  will  not,  Phantassie,”  the  dominie  declared. 
“  He  thinks  he  is  the  better  man  ;  all  I  will  admit 
truthfully  is  that  he  is  almost  as  good.” 

“  If  that  gives  ye  ower  mueh  confidence,”  the  book¬ 
seller  replied  gravely,  “  it  may  give  him  the  superiority 
at  the  end.” 

“  By  the  shades  of  the  mighty,  my  venerable 
Solomon,”  said  the  dominie,  helping  himself  to  snuff 
with  great  composure,  “  one  of  us  is  doomed  to  have 
the  scalp  of  the  other  at  his  saddle-bow.  And  I’ll 
promise  ye,  he  won’t  have  mine  through  any  fool 
over-confidence  on  my  part.  But  now  get  ye  on  with 
your  story,  for  I’m  mighty  curious  to  learn  if  this 
false  Beltown  will  be  for  disputing  right  of  place  with 
me  when  the  lists  are  drawn.” 

“  These  four  were  friends,”  said  Mr.  Phantassie, 
“  but  Tarrant  and  Drumwood  were  like  David  and 
Jonathan.  There  was  nothing  exceptional  about 
young  Drumwood,  but  everybody  liked  him.  Pie  was 
modest  in  asserting  himself,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a 
genius  for  leading  others  in  a  headlong  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  One  of  their  favourite  ploys  was  to  sail  to 
France  with  the  Saucy,  commanded  by  the  famous 
Silas  Duthie  ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  oceasions 
that  Philip  Tarrant  took  them  to  a  chateau  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  where,  as  I  eonjecture,  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble.  Philip  had  long  known  the  family,  but  on 
this  occasion  he,  like  the  others,  was  first  introduced  to 
Mdlle,  !^de  ^Champtassant.  With  the  exception  of 
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young  Drumwood,  who  was  not  long  married,  they 
all  made  court  to  her,  and  there  was  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  that.  For  her  beauty  was  of  the  kind 
that  makes  appeal  to  ah  men,  and  she  was  as  gay  as  a 
bird  in  the  spring.  She  played  with  them  by  turns, 
so  Drumwood  told  me,  in  a  way  that  only  her  innocence 
could  excuse.  Anyway,  you  have  the  four  of  them 
returning  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  as  surly  and  short 
with  each  other  as  stags  in  the  rutting  season,  except 
Drumwood,  of  course,  of  whom  all  three  made  a 
special  friend.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  Philip  first  and 
the  rest  nowhere  ;  and  so  he  told  them.  That  led  to 
tragedy,  I’m  afraid  ;  but  there  was  comedy  in  the 
making  of  it,  Abner.  From  that  time  I  never  saw 
them  together  again,  though  they  often  came  to  me 
singly,  with  the  exception  of  Harper,  who  was  a  less 
frequent  visitor  than  ever.  Drumwood  had  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  of  the  rivalry  that  existed.  It  was 
he  that  started  me  on  the  comic  view  of  the  situation, 
and  so  I  was  able  to  understand  their  comments  on 
each  other.  For  none  of  them  avoided  the  subject 
with  me.  But  it  was  Harper  who  gave  me  the 
shattering  glimpse  of  the  truth,  if  truth  it  was  ;  and 
that  is  the  question.  Of  them  all,  he  loved  her  the 
most  passionately ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
What  manner  of  love  so  curiously  guarded  and 
restrained  a  nature  as  his  is  capable  of,  I  cannot  say. 
The  greed  of  possession  is  terrible  in  him  ;  any  one 
can  see  that.  And  she  was  eminently  desirable. 
Rivalry,  of  course,  would  only  fan  the  flame  the 
fiercer ;  but  without  that  it  had  him  by  the  vitals, 
and  must  have  tortured  him  rarely  when  he  knew  his 
passion  was  hopeless.  But  he  was  the  only  one, 
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unless  he  lied  to  me,  who  read  the  truth  in  her  heart, 
and  perhaps  she  knew  it,  for  she  came  to  fear  him, 
and  fear  is  not  far  from  hate.  I  told  you  Drumwood 
said  that  she  played  with  them  all  in  a  way  that  only 
innocence  could  excuse.  Later  it  was  announced 
she  was  to  marry  Philip  Tarrant ;  that  was  a  good 
two  years  after  the  first  visit  to  Bordeaux,  and  there 
had  been  many  comings  and  goings  of  the  suitors  in 
that  time,  for  she  had  been  hard  to  win.  Eden 
Harper  entered  my  shop  one  day,  as  he  was  passing, 
to  see  if  I  was  still  alive,  he  said.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  months.  Kippendale  had  told  me  of  the  lady’s 
choice,  and  I  wondered  how  Harper  would  take  it ; 
though  up  till  then,  as  I’ve  told  you,  I  had  regarded 
it  more  as  a  comedy  than  anything  else.  After  we 
had  talked  of  various  things,  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  Drumwood  that  day,  for  they  had  come  up  to 
Edinburgh  together,  and  he  had  left  him  searching 
high  and  low  for  a  wedding  present  suitable  for  the 
beloved  Jonathan  and  his  bride. 

“  ‘  Faith,  Phantassie,’  he  said,  staring  out  of  the 
door  with  a  frown  on  his  brows,  ‘  it’s  a  damned 
queer  business  altogether,  and  I’d  give  more  than  a 
wedding-present  to  know  how  it  will  end.  If  the 
friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  can  stand  this  test 
and  remain  without  a  crack  ’twill  be  little  short  of  a 
miracle.’ 

“  ‘  It  should  be  all  the  more  steadfast  now  that  they 
are  both  married,’  I  said,  never  for  a  moment  guessing 
what  he  meant.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  flicker  of  a  smile. 

“  ‘  Naturally,’  he  said,  ‘  that  is  how  you  would 
look  at  it.  But  you’re  wrong,  and,  Phantassie,  you’re 
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sadly  to  seek.  Why,  damn  it,  man  ’ — the  blood 
mounted  into  his  face,  and  I’m  certain  he  spoke 
words  he  had  never  intended  to  utter — ‘  she’s  mar¬ 
ried  Jonathan  only  to  be  near  David.’  ” 

“  And  will  you  tell  me,  Phantassie,”  said  the 
dominie,  raising  himself,  and  bending  towards  the 
floor,  his  hands  gripping  the  arms  of  his  chair,  “  that 
you  took  his  word  for  that  ?  ” 

“  Hear  me  out,  and  then  say  what  you  like,”  was 
the  reply.  ‘‘  ‘  If  that  be  so,’  I  said,  ‘  I’m  ready  to 
take  my  oath  that  Drumwood  has  no  notion  of  it. 
Ever  since  the  four  of  you  first  went  to  France  on  that 
adventure  he  has  wished  for  nothing  more  than  his 
friend’s  success  in  his  wooing.’ 

“  ‘  Admitting  that  to  be  the  case,’  he  said,  with  a 
grim  sort  of  smile,  ‘  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth  that  I 
have  told  you.’  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  affecting  not  to  make 
much  of  the  matter,  and  speaking  as  indifferently 
as  I  could,  for  something  in  his  manner  made  an 
uncomfortable  impression  on  me,  ‘  stranger  things 
than  that  have  happened.  But  at  least  it’s  a  com¬ 
fort  that  nobody  but  yourself  has  any  suspicion  of 
it.  Philip  is  as  proud  and  happy  as  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  can  be ;  Drumwood  is  honestly 
delighted  for  his  friend  ;  and  Kippendale  accepts 
his  defeat  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  So,  per¬ 
haps,  if  you’ll  no’  take  any  offence  at  the  words,  Eden, 
an  over-jealous  eye  may  have  deceived  you.’ 

“  ‘  Man,’  answered  Harper,  ‘  it  was  from  my  own 
lips  she  first  heard  Ned  was  married.  We  were  in 
the  old  garden  looking  down  on  the  river.  A  lovely 
spot  and  an  enchanting  view.  She  asked  me  if  there 
were  any  spot  in  Drumwood  that  had  so  enchanting  a 
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prospect.  And  I  answered  her  that  Drumwood  was 
called  the  House  of  the  Wood,  and  was  buried  in 
trees  ;  but  that  a  fine  view  of  the  Forth  could  be  had 
from  Kippendale’s  place,  and  from  my  own,  I  took 
care  to  add.  But,  oh  !  she  cried,  she  loved  woodland 
scenes.  And  I  told  her  there  was  certainly  an  exquisite 
woodland  garden  that  was  Mrs.  Drumwood’s  delight. 
His  mother  ?  she  asserted,  rather  than  asked,  and 
picked  a  spray  from  a  bush  and  held  it  to  her  lips.  No, 
his  wife,  I  said,  a  trifle  coldly  perhaps.  The  colour 
faded  from  her  cheeks  and  lips,  as  though  some  hungry 
beast  had  sucked  the  blood  from  them.  She  recovered 
herself  in  a  moment ;  but  it  was  the  longest  moment 
I  have  ever  lived.  All  the  same,  I  did  not  lose  hope. 
I  did  not  believe  the  mischief  done  could  have  been 
serious.  Even  afterwards,  when  I  saw  that  the 
wound  had  been  mortal,  I  fought  for  her,  or  for  her 
corpse,  to  put  it  brutally.  But  she  has  selected 
Philip,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.’  For  my  part, 
Abner,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  spoke  the  truth” 
Mr.  Phantassie  ceased  speaking,  but  the  dominie  sat 
for  some  time  in  silence,  hunched  back  in  his  chair, 
staring  moodily  into  the  flre^  At  length  he  looked  up 
and  met  the  eyes  of  his  old  friend,  regarding  him  with 
placid  kindliness  that  had  a  touch  of  sadness. 

“  I  could  almost  believe,  though  I  need  hardly  sa}^ 
I  do  not,  that  he  had  willed  it  so  to  happen.”  The 
dominie  spoke  musingly.  “  Think  you,  Eden  really 
loved  this  hapless  girl  ?  ” 

“  In  his  own  way,  yes,”  Mr.  Phantassie  replied  ; 
“  and  I  should  say  he  suffered  cruelly  in  his  vanity 
as  much  a^  in  what  of  heart  he  has.  I  had  a  dismal 
foreboding  then  that  from  that  time  forward  he  would 
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be  the  enemy  of  all  three,  though  not  one  of  them 
might  suspect  it.  The  fact  that  she  feared  and  hated 
him  would  only  be  a  whet  to  him  to  stand  triumphant 
among  ruins.” 

“  And  then  Drumwood  and  Philip  quarrelled,” 
said  Abner  Jaffray. 

“  Yes,  there  was  the  sudden  rupture  ;  and  they 
neither  spoke  nor  saw  each  other  for  a  good  six  months. 
Rumour  was  busy,  ye  may  be  sure,  even  here  in 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  both  well  known.  And 
it  was  generally  laid  at  the  door  of  their  wives.  Mrs. 
Drumwood  was  reputed  to  be  jealous  of  her  husband  ; 
and  Mrs.  Tarrant,  being  French,  was  apt  to  allow 
herself  more  freedom,  perhaps,  than  was  altogether 
judicious.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  Eden  Harper, 
but  I  could  imagine  him  smiling  darkly  to  himself, 
behind  the  mask  of  his  face.  And  then  the  rupture 
was  mended,  and  the  two  were  closer  friends  than 
ever.  They  went  off  to  London  together,  and  from 
there  to  Paris,  a  pair  of  reckless  spendthrifts.  Eden, 
of  course,  was  relied  upon  by  both  to  supply  them 
with  money.  He  certainly  became  the  comptroller- 
general  of  their  finances.  It  was  during  this  mad -cap 
expedition  that  the  little  heir  of  Drumwood  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  again  till  this 
day.  The  two  were  in  Italy,  I  believe,  at  the  time,  and 
Tarrant  was  laid  down  with  some  sort  of  fever,  so  that 
Drumwood  had  to  hurry  home  alone.  It  was  not  till 
some  weeks  later  that  Tarrant  returned.  I  saw  him 
only  once  thereafter  ;  Drumwood  I  never  saw  again. 
That  last  time  I  saw  Philip  he  looked  ill  and  distrait — 
Kippendale  had  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
estranged,  and  he  talked  of  his  foreign  tour,  but 
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without  enthusiasm.  He  was  an  unhappy  man,  and 
that  is  the  truth  of  it ;  and,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he 
was  reserved  with  me.  He  was  going  away  when  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  looking  at  me  with 
a  perplexed  expression  in  his  eyes,  he  said  :  ‘  Phantas- 
sie,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Eden  Harper  ?  Is  he — 
honourable  ?  ’  I  suppose  I  must  have  stared  at  him, 
taken  aback  by  the  question,  for  he  nodded  his  head 
as  if  in  confirmation  of  some  thought  of  his  own. 
‘  I  see,’  he  said,  ‘  I  should  never  have  put  such  a 
question  to  you.’  Till  the  day  before  yesterday,  I 
never  set  eyes  on  him  again.” 

“  The  only  one  who  has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  Tarrant  and  his  wife,”  said  the  dominie,  after  a  long 
pause,  “  is  the  old  spae-wife,  Mab,  the  widow  of 
Silas  Duthie.  She  would  have  it  thought  that  she  is 
a  gipsy.  She  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  keenness 
of  observation,  and  of  a  curious  loyalty  to  those  she 
likes.  Of  Philip  Tarrant  she  has  always  spoken 
bitterly,  blaming  him  for  the  death  of  his  wife.  She 
has  never  believed  in  his  death.” 

“  I  remember  the  woman  you  mean.  She  believes 
herself  gifted  with  the  second  sight  ?  ” 

“  And  has  given  some  proof  of  it  too,”  said  the 
dominie.  “  But  it  is  time  I  was  in  bed,  if  I  am  to  be  a 
presentable  escort  for  the  bouncing  Sally  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


The  habits  of  a  life-time  could  not  be  overcome  even 
by  the  novelty  of  a  sudden  visit  to  Edinburgh  on  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  and  Sally  found  it  difficult 
to  remain  in  bed  after  six  o’clock.  She  managed, 
however,  to  play  the  lady  till  seven,  when  she  rose 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  to  adorn  herself  for  another  day. 

When  she  descended  to  the  parlour  there  was  no 
one  about  save  the  landlord,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  house  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  was  a 
sandy-haired,  pale-eyed  sumph  of  a  man,  with  a 
round  red  nose  deftly  stuck  in  the  centre  of  his  face. 

“  Quid  morning  tae  ye,  mistress,”  he  said,  bobbing 
his  head,  but  never  taking  his  hands  from  his  pockets. 
“  I  neednae  ask  if  ye  rested  weel,  for  ye  look  as  fresh 
as  a  fish  frae  the  water.” 

“  I  thought  o’  taking  a  turn  before  my  breakfast, 
Mr.  MacHannish,”  said  Sally,  “  if  ye’ll  dae  me  the 
kindness  tae  let  me  pass,  and  no’  keep  me  perched 
here  like  a  figure  in  a  dutch  clock.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly,”  said  the  landlord,  backing 
awkwardly  before  her.  “  It  will  be  the  doorstep 
then  for  a  minute  or  twa.  I’ve  jist  been  waiting 
aboot  tae  get  a  sicht  o’  ye.” 

“  ’Deed,  then,  ye’ll  better  no’  let  yer  guid-wife 
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hear  ye  speaking  that  way,”  said  Sally,  laughing. 
“  But  dinnae  let  me  keep  ye  frae  yer  work,  sir.” 

“  Work,  work,”  said  Mr.  MacIIannish,  wagging 
his  head  disdainfully.  “  Let  them  work  that’s 
paid  for  it,  a  parcel  o’  lazy  hussies.  My  work  is  to 
look  after  my  guests  and  see  they  be  properly  attended 
to.  Which  is  why  I  ay  take  it  upon  mysel’  to  deliver 
any  messages  that  may  be  left  for  them.  I’ve  kent 
the  misplace  o’  a  single  word  in  a  message  cause 
mail'  havoc  than  a’  the  King’s  Counsellors  could 
put  right  again.” 

“  But  ye  canna  hae  any  message  for  me  I’m  sure,” 
said  Sally,  looking  at  him  with  sudden  interest. 

“  And  why  should  ye  say  that  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking 
at  her  with  a  well- pleased  smile.  “  Who  more  likely 
than  yersel’  tae  receive  messages,  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  My  word,  Mr.  MacIIannish,”  said  Sally,  with  an 
excellent  imitation  of  a  simper.  “  Nae  wonder  Mrs. 
MacHannish  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  ye,  wi’  a  tongue 
like  that  in  yer  heid.  But  dinnae  keep  me  on  pins 
and  needles,  for  I’m  burst  in’  tae  ken  what  message 
ye  can  hae  for  me,  and  wha  it  comes  frae.  It  could- 
nae  be  frae  Mr.  MacKellar  surely,  but  it  might  be  frae 
Mr.  Beltown.” 

“  There  now,  there  now,”  said  Mr.  MacHannish, 
“  what  was  I  just  saying  ?  Did  I  not  say  there  would 
be  many  gentlemen  running  after  you  with  their  mes¬ 
sages  and  what  not  ?  And  now  you  have  mentioned 
twa  of  them,  and  it’s  neither  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
though  their  names  are  not  unbeknown  to  me.” 

Any  purposed  contrivings  of  Mr.  MacIIannish  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  Sally’s  secret  were  at  this  point  cut 
short  by  the  lady  herself  muttering,  “  It’s  the  dominie 
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himsel’,”  and  hastening  off  to  meet  the  tall,  advaneing 
figure  of  Abner  Jaffray. 

“  It’s  the  very  man  himself,”  said  Mr.  MacHannish 
vieiously,  “  and  be  damned  to  him.  And  just  as  I 
would  be  leading  up  to  the  next  question  as  gently  and 
surely  as  ever  Sheamus  Dhu  threw  a  fly  below  the 
falls  of  Balquhidder.  But  you  won’t  escape  me  so 
easily  the  next  time,  my  fine  leddy.  For  if  ye  are  not 
the  wife  of  the  man  that  is  to  have  his  neck  drawn,  it 
will  not  make  any  differ  except  to  the  law.  Cattle- 
reivers  and  smugglers,  they  will  dress  up  their  queans 
as  bravely  as  the  finest  leddy  in  the  land.” 

Ignorant  of  Mr.  MacHannish’s  wrathful  musings, 
Sally  welcomed  the  dominie  with  evident  delight. 

“  It’s  blithe  I  am  to  see  ye,”  she  said.  “  I  hadnae 
thought  I  wad  feel  sae  lonesome.  And  it  wad  be  you 
that  left  the  message  for  me  last  nicht.  That  hielan’ 
stot,  MacHannish,  hadnae  got  as  far  as  it  when  I 
caught  sight  o’  ye.  Ever  since  I  come  he’s  given  me 
nae  peace  tae  find  oot  if  it’s  my  man  that  lies  in  the 
Tolbooth.  A  red-hot  poker  is  what  I  wad  like  tae 
dust  his  breeks  wi’.  And  I  daursay  his  mither  was 
once  as  prood  o’  him  as  ony  ither  mither  o’  her  wean.” 

“  He  would  be  none  the  worse  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  rough  side  of  your  tongue,  Sally,” 
the  dominie  laughed. 

“  That  might  be  if  I  was  in  my  usual  spirits,”  Sally 
admitted  with  a  pensive  sigh.  “  But  I’ve  hardly  the 
heart  tae  pit  twa  words  thegither.  And  I’ve  got  tae 
be  that  carefu’  what  I  say,  for  I  dinnae  want  tae  be 
crying  out  Jock’s  misfortune  at  the  Cross.” 

As  they  approached  the  hostelry  MacHannish 
discreetly  retired.  He  had  taken  good  stock  of  the 
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visitor  on  the  previous  night,  and  instinctively  felt 
that  Mr.  Abner  Jaffray  was  not  material  for  his 
handling.  After  the  two  had  breakfasted,  and  Sally 
had  told  him  all  her  news  from  the  moment  he  had 
seen  her  last  to  the  present  time,  the  dominie  took 
her  to  call  on  Leander  MacKellar.  When  the  worthy 
lawyer  heard  the  name  of  Abner  Jaffray,  he  came  out 
and  conducted  them  himself  into  his  private  sanctum. 

“  Ye’ll  excuse  me  keeping  my  hat  on,  madam,”  he 
said,  after  he  had  taken  it  off  and  resumed  it  again. 
“  But  it’s  comfort  before  propriety  with  me.  Since 
they’ll  no’  let  me  wear  a  wig  in  the  Parliament  House, 
I’ll  turn  baxter,  as  old  John  Greedy  used  to  say,  before 
I  wear  one  outside.  And  I’m  that  susceptible  to  all 
the  winds  o’  heaven,  that  I  think  I’ll  leave  my  heid 
to  the  toun.  If  they  put  a  few  hairs  on  it  and  fix  it  on 
the  top  of  St.  Giles,  it  will  beat  any  weather-cock  that 
ever  was  hatched  for  telling  how  the  wind  blows.’’ 

“  I’m  sure  I  dinnae  blame  ye,  sir,”  said  Sally, 
smiling  amiably.  “  And  I’m  sure  ye’ll  no’  part  wi’ 
your  heid  as  long  as  you’ve  any  use  for  it  yersel’, 
though  there’s  mony  a  yin  has  lost  his  heid  and  keepit 
his  hair,” 

“  You’re  not  far  from  the  truth  there,  madam,” 
Mr.  MacKellar  replied,  taking  a  closer  scrutiny  of  her. 
“  When  I  was  told  you  had  made  an  appointment 
with  me  for  this  morning  I  had  no  idea  I  was  to  meet 
my  old  friend  Abner  Jaffray  in  your  company.” 

“  Nae  mair  had  I  mysel’,”  said  Sally.  “  But  once  I 
begin  tae  talk  there’s  nae  stoppin’  me.  So  ye  better 
tell  the  story,  dominie,  and  I’ll  hand  my  tongue, 
though  ye’re  about  as  long-winded  as  mysel’  when 
ye  get  started.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  it’s  a  hangin’ 
13 
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matter  that  we’ve  come  tae  see  ye  about ;  and  it  was 
a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Phantassie’s,  the  bookseller’s  shop, 
that  advised  me  tae  come  tae  you.  I’ve  been  tae  the 
Tolbooth  and  seen  Jock,  and  he  couldnae  be  mair 
innocent  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  his  ain  fireside  when 
the  man  was  killed  at  Leith.” 

“  When  I  heard  the  name,”  Mr.  MacKellar  broke 
in  softly,  after  a  quick  glance  at  the  dominie,  “  I  at 
once  thought  possibly  you  might  wish  to  see  me  in 
connection  with  that  case,  which  has  been  somewhat 
in  the  public  eye.  And  so  this  Liggit  is  your  husband, 
madam  ;  and  the  two  of  ye  are  ready  to  take  your 
oath  on  the  Bible  that  he’s  as  innocent  as  the  bairn 
that  was  born  this  morning  ?  Well,  we’ll  assume  that 
in  any  case.  I  think  the  Lord  Advocate,  with  all  his 
willingness  to  get  a  blow  in  at  the  smugglers,  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  bringing  home  a  conviction. 
But  I  must  warn  you  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
nothing  more  dubious  than  the  outcome  of  a  process 
at  law.  And  now  can  ye  tell  me — for  it’s  best  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  your  legal  adviser — was  your 
man  in  with  the  smugglers  ?  ” 

“  That  he  was  not,  and  I’ll  take  my  Bible  oath  on 
it,”  Sally  replied.  “  I’ll  no’  say  but  what  at  times 
there  was  a  keg  o’  brandy  left  at  the  door ;  but  whaur 
it  came  frae  he  had  nae  mair  idea  than  the  dominie 
himsel’.  I  asked  him  pretty  sharp  how  he  came  tae  be 
in  their  company  at  Leith,  for  if  it  hadnae  been  for 
that  there  would  hae  been  nae  trouble  at  a’.  He 
looked  at  me  that  stupid  wey  he  has  when  he  kens  he’s 
been  a  fule,  that  I  felt  I  could  hae  shaken  him  for  a’ 
the  trouble  he  was  in,  and  says  he,  ‘I  had  nae  mair 
idea  they  was  smugglers  than  ye  had  yersel’.’  Nae 
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mair  idea  than  I  had  !  A’  the  same,  sir,  blessings  on 
his  thick  heid,  I’m  sure  a’  that  he  thought  was  he  was 
getting  a  safe  and  cheap  jaunt  tae  Embro.  He’s 
as  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  big  dog  till  his  dander’s 
raised.  And  it  was  that  made  me  fearfu’  o’  what  he 
might  ha’  done.  But  when  he  got  tae  Leith,  he 
couldnae  get  free  o’  their  company,  and  it  began  tae 
nettle  him  ;  so  he  gied  one  o’  them — I  think  he 
called  him  Ginger  Joe — a  cuff  or  twa  tae  teach  him 
manners,  and  then  they  wad  hae  him  tak’  a  dram  tae 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  They  must  hae  drugged  his 
drink,  for  he  remembers  nae  mair  till  he  found  himsel’ 
where  he  is  at  this  moment.” 

“  That’s  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,”  said  Mr. 
MacKellar,  tapping  the  table  in  front  of  him  with  the 
end  of  a  gold  pencil,  and  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
dominie.  “  If  we  can’t  get  hold  of  the  men  he  was 
with,  the  dead  man  is  a  silent  witness  against  your 
husband,  madam.  And  if  we  do  get  hold  of  them, 
all  the  chances  are  that  they  will  perjure  themselves 
to  convict  the  innocent.” 

Waes  me  !  ”  exclaimed  Sally.  “  Then  Jock’s 
doomed.” 

Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  dominie.  “  I  can  put 
a  feather  in  the  cap  of  your  story  this  time,  and  I’ll 
no’  be  so  long-winded  about  it,  as  to  keep  you  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  thorns  of  suspense.”  And  as  briefly  as 
might  be  he  told  of  his  meeting  with  Andra  Catto, 
and  how  Nicol  Samson,  after  his  full  confession  of 
the  facts,  was  safely  lodged  in  the  Royal  George  at 
Haddington. 

“  Ye  held  yer  tongue  to  some  purpose,  Abner,” 
said  Mr.  MacKellar,  with  a  broad  smile  that  wrinkled 
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all  his  face.  “  Not  like  a  witness  I  heard  once  in  a 
civil  action  that  had  been  called  by  both  parties  to 
the  suit.  And  what  he  said  one  minute  he  qualified 
or  contradicted  the  next,  till  old  Strathwhistle,  who 
was  hearing  the  case,  looked  down  into  the  court  like 
a  thunder-cloud  and  asked  in  his  thin,  piping  voice, 
‘  What  is  the  precise  value  of  this  witness’s  testi¬ 
mony  ?  ’  ‘  Jist  ten  pounds,  precisely,  my  lord,’ 

says  the  witness,  looking  as  scared  as  a  rabbit.  ‘  But, 
seeing  I  was  feed  by  baith  sides  equal,  I  thought  it 
behoved  me  tae  dae  my  best  for  each.’  Well,  if 
you’re  both  agreeable  I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  go  to  the  Parliament  House  and  see  if  we  can’t  get 
hold  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  It’s  irregular,  but  he’s 
very  well  pleased  with  himself  just  now,  and  it’s  just 
possible  he  might  be  willing  to  offer  no  obstacle  to 
the  case  against  the  prisoner  being  dropped.  In 
which  case,  I  make  no  doubt  we’ll  not  find  it  difficult 
to  get  sureties  for  his  appearance  as  a  witness.” 

When  they  were  in  the  street  Sally  asked  the  lawyer 
if  he  knew  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Bell. 

“  Johnnie  MaeHannish,”  said  Mr.  MacKellar,  in  his 
drawling  voice,  “  well  known  in  the  Cowgate  as  the 
‘  slobbering  bitch,’  is  very  well  described  by  the 
words,  except  that  it’s  a  damned  injustice  to  the 
bitch.  I’ve  met  several  reptiles  from  the  Highlands 
in  my  day,  Mrs.  Liggit,  but  never  till  I  met  Johnnie 
did  I  know  how  far  towards  perfection  a  reptile  can 
attain  in  the  way  of  slithering,  sneaking,  squirming 
meanness.  If  Johnnie  could  only  walk  on  his  belly 
he  would  be  perfectly  happy.  Johnnie  MaeHannish 
of  the  Blue  Bell  I  Johnnie  MaeHannish  of  the 
Littered  Sow,  and  him  lying  in  the  trough  would  be 
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nearer  the  mark.”  Mr.  MacKellar  had  talked  him¬ 
self  to  a  standstill,  and  his  voice  had  risen  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  indictment  of  the  luckless  MacHan- 
nish.  But  now  he  smiled  and  resumed  his  gentle 
drawl.  “  Not  but  what  the  man  has  his  good  points. 
Once  he  met  an  old  wife  in  the  Grassmarket  carrying 
two  baskets  of  eggs,  and  he  actually  gave'  her  a  lift 
with  one  of  them  till  he  came  near  his  own  door, 
when  he  happened  to  let  it  drop.  So,  to  console  the 
poor  old  crater,  he  bought  the  two  baskets  for  the 
price  o’  one  and  a  mutchkin  o’  whisky,  and  they  say 
the  Blue  Bell  smelt  of  fried  eggs  for  more  than  a  week, 
a  sort  of  incense  to  Johnnie’s  kindness  of  heart.  I 
never  heard  what  the  old  wife  thought  o’  him,  but 
doubtless  she  prays  for  him  every  night.  And  it’s 
still  remembered,  to  his  credit,  that  if  any  one  cries 
stinking  fish,  Johnnie,  who  can’t  bear  to  hear  an  ill 
word  said  o’  any  person  or  thing,  will  buy  up  the  lot 
just  to  prove  his  good  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
insure  the  seller  against  total  loss.” 

Mr.  MacKellar  was  a  leisurely  pedestrian  in  the 
streets,  and  the  three  proceeded  slowly  on  their 
way,  attracting  some  attention.  There  were  many 
notable  men  in  the  Edinburgh  of  that  day,  and  Mr. 
MacKellar  knew  them  all  by  sight,  if  he  did  not 
know  them  personally.  But  what  most  surprised 
Sally  was  the  number  of  these  great  men  who  seemed 
to  be  friends  of  the  dominie.  Some  of  them  would 
stop  him  to  exchange  greetings,  while  Mr.  MacKellar, 
walking  slowly  on  with  her,  would  tell  her  who  it  was. 
She  counted  up  afterwards  that  one  lord,  two  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  a  famous  writer  of  books  who  was  in  the 
Parliament  House,  but  who  wrote  poetry  in  his  leisure 
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moments,  had  thus  accosted  her  friend  ;  and  she 
determined  that  Bess  should  lose  nothing  in  the 
telling  of  it. 

As  they  approached  the  Parliament  House  they  had 
a  good  view  of  MacHannish  at  the  other  side  of  the 
street  standing  by  the  door  of  the  Blue  Bell ;  and  a 
minute  afterwards  were  overtaken  by  a  gentleman 
whom  Sally  recognised  as  her  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Phantassie’s  shop.  He  was  a  slim,  dapper  man, 
with  a  fine,  somewhat  worn  face  distinguished  by  a 
pair  of  dark,  piercing  eyes,  stern  in  repose,  but  charm¬ 
ing  when  he  smiled — ^the  very  Lord  Advocate  himself. 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Liggit,”  he  said,  “  you  are  well  sup¬ 
ported  to-day,  with  law  on  the  one  hand  and  learning 
on  the  other.  I  hope  you’ve  given  Mr.  MacKellar 
your  views  of  the  profession  he  adorns.” 

“  ’Deed,  there  was  little  need  to  do  that,  sir,”  said 
Sally,  beaming  ;  “  for  I  think  he  has  as  puir  a  con¬ 
ception  o’  them  as  I  have  mysel’.  This  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  ” — she  turned  to  the  lawyer — “  that  I  met  in 
Mr.  Phantassie’s  book-shop  yesterday,  and  that 
advised  me  to  come  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  aye,”  said  Mr.  MacKellar,  who  had  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  in  utter  astonishment,  and  now 
was  stroking  his  face  with  a  gravity  that  the  dominie 
found  vastly  amusing. 

‘‘  That’s  the  worst  of  the  legal  profession,”  said  the 
Lord  Advocate,  wdth  just  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  at 
the  corner  of  his  lips.  “  They  can  never  be  trusted 
to  stand  by  each  other.  But  whither  wend  ye  now, 
with  your  gallant  knights  ?  It’s  long,  Abner,  since  I 
saw  you  with  such  a  sightly  convoy  in  tow.  But  I 
begin  to  mix  metaphors  as  well  as  compliments,” 
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“  We’re  on  our  way  to  the  Parliament  House  to 
pay  a  visit  tae  the  Lord  Advocate  himsel’,”  Sally 
replied.  “  And  even  though  he’s  all  that  I’ve  heard 
tell  o’  him,  he’ll  no’  be  able  tae  turn  a  deaf  ear  tae  the 
news  we  bring  him.” 

“  And  what  terrible  things  have  ye  heard  of  him, 
may  I  ask  ?  ”  His  smile  was  urbanity  itself. 

“  Oh,  I  didnae  gie  much  thought  to  it,”  said  Sally. 
“  It  was  only  that  nasty  body,  MacHannish  of  the 
Blue  Bell,  where  I’m  biding.  He’s  been  worrying 
himsel’  tae  death  about  me  ever  since  he  heard  my 
name.  And  last  night,  whilst  I  was  eating  my  supper, 
he  began  sighing,  and  saying  that  there  was  always 
ae  comfort  for  those  that  was  in  danger  o’  hanging 
these  days,  and  that  was  the  Lord  Advocate  was  still 
Lord  Advocate  and  no’  on  the  Bench  himsel’.  For 
that  there  was  ay  a  chance  a  just  Judge  would  act 
justly,  and  gie  the  defence  a  chance,  despite  a’  the 
Lord  Advocate  could  say  ;  but  that  if  the  same  was 
Judge,  the  prisoner  might  as  weel  hang  himsel’  and 
be  done  wi’  it.” 

The  three  men  smiled,  two  of  them  with  relief. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  to  offend  the  most  sensitive. 
The  perspiration  was  already  standing  on  Mr.  Mac- 
Kellar’s  brow,  but  now  he  felt  justified  in  removing 
his  hat  and  mopping  his  bald  head. 

“  I’m  sib  to  the  Lord  Advocate,”  said  the  unruffled 
enemy  of  the  unfortunate.  “  And,  if  your  legal 
adviser  there  does  not  object,  I  think  you  had  better 
walk  on  with  me  and  let  me  have  the  grand  news 
which  I  shall  lay  before  the  Lord  Advocate  myself. 
I’ll  promise  you  to  make  him  give  it  the  most  careful 
consideration,’’ 
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“  Ye  could  not  have  a  better  friend  at  Court, 
madam,  than  the  one  you  have  found  for  yourself,” 
said  Mr.  MacKellar  ;  “  all  my  arguments  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
a  whisper  from  the  gentleman  at  your  side.” 

So  Sally  walked  on  with  her  new  friend,  happily 
ignorant  of  his  identity,  and  the  dominie  and  the 
lawyer  followed  at  their  leisure. 

“  Damn  the  handsome  jade  !  ”  said  MacKellar, 
breaking  into  low  laughter.  “  I  have  not  been  in 
such  a  cold  sweat  for  many  a  long  day.  But  I’ll  give 
Johnnie  MacHannish  a  good  mark  for  his  handling 
of  the  Advocate.’’ 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Next  to  the  kitchen  entrance  of  the  Mains  was  a 
door  which  was  always  open  through  the  day,  but 
locked  at  night.  In  former  times  it  had  been  the  door 
of  the  kitchen,  but  when  a  new  one  was  built,  the 
old  kitchen  had  degenerated  into  a  lumber-room, 
where  tools  and  broken  gear  of  all  sorts  were  thrown 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  An  enormous  fireplace  of  great 
depth  gazed  now  on  vacancy,  a  dismal  relic  of  former 
warmth  and  brightness.  On  either  side  of,  and 
above  it,  rose  a  scaffolding  of  beams,  which  had  been 
covered  with  wood.  It  looked  as  if,  in  the  process 
of  reconstructing  the  house,  some  plan  had  been 
altered,  and  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessarvto 
remove  the  temporary  erection.  Or  perhaps  it  had 
been  left  for  future  use,  and  then  forgotten.  At 
any  rate,  there  it  stood,  something  of  a  puzzle  to 
any  one  who  might  chance  to  enter  and  examine  it. 

The  old  laird  was  moving  about  the  lumber-room 
early  in  the  morning,  evidently  looking  for  some¬ 
thing,  when  Jimmy  Bogle  stuck  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

“  Hae  ye  lost  a  ha’penny,  laird  ?  ”  he  asked,  after 
watching  him  for  some  time  with  his  head  cocked  on 
one  side  like  a  bird.  “  There’s  mair  lost  than  is  ever 
found,  and  that’s  what  naebody  can  understan’.” 
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“  Them  that  loses  never  finds,”  said  the  laird. 
“  And  serve  them  right.  If  they  can’t  keep  what 
they’ve  got,  let  them  that  finds  or  steals,  keep.  But, 
God  help  me  !  what  I’ve  lost !  I  wonder  my  body 
takes  the  trouble  to  live  except  that  it  must  be  more 
difficult  to  die.  What  are  ye  staring  at  ?  Can  ye  no* 
help  me  tae  find  it,  instead  of  standing  there  like  a 
jackdaw  in  a  fit  ?  ” 

“  Help  ye  find  what,  ye  cantankerous  auld  ruckle 
o’  banes  ?  ”  Jimmy  cried,  deeply  offended.  “  Whiles 
a  body  cannae  look  at  ye  kindly,  but  ye  fleer  up  like 
a  flame  ;  at  anither  time  ye’d  tak’  a  kick  frae  a 
cuddy,  and  never  a  word.  I  dinnae  mind  yer  tan¬ 
trums,  but  everybody’s  no’  sae  easy-goin’  as  me. 
Some  day,  when  I’m  no’  by  tae  help  ye,  ye’ll  get  a 
rap  on  the  heid  for  yer  manners.  I  can  see  that  as 
clear  as  the  nose  on  my  face.” 

“  D’ye  call  that  thing  a  nose  ?  ”  said  the  laird,  and, 
as  he  spoke,  tripped,  and  sat  down  heavily  on  the 
floor. 

“  It  serves  me  as  weel  as  yours  does,”  said  Jimmy, 
without  a  smile  at  the  laird’s  discomfiture,  and 
hastening  to  help  him  to  his  feet.  “  Ye  dinnae  judge 
a  nose  by  the  length  o’  it,  worse  luck  for  you.” 

“  I’m  bad  with  the  rheumatism  this  morning,”  the 
laird  grunted,  “  or  I’d  teach  ye  tae  talk  that  way  to 
me.  See  if  ye  can  find  a  stone  with  a  ring  in  it.” 

“  Ye’ve  just  sat  doun  on  it.  What  next  dae  ye 
want  tae  ken  ?  ” 

“  If  ye  were  tae  look  about,  ye’d  find  a  crowbar  not 
far  away.  Put  it  through  that  ring  and  pull.  The 
stone  moves  round  and  leaves  a  hole  as  big  as  itself. 
Now,  let’s  get  away  from  here,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  the 
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rest  of  the  story.  If  he  found  us  here  together  ye 
would  hear  a  different  one.” 

They  walked  to  the  stables  and  there  the  laird  went 
on  with  his  tale,  Jimmy  listening  with  eyes  and  mouth 
that  ever  grew  wider  open. 

“  One  night,  years  ago,  w^hen  first  I  came  here  for 
my  sins  and  folly,  I  went  in  there  blind  drunk,  and 
fell  asleep  in  a  corner.  A  noise  woke  me,  and  I  saw 
him  with  a  lantern,  and  turning  round  that  stone  as 
I’ve  showed  you.  Then  men  came  up  out  of  the 
ground,  and  they  brought  up  kegs  and  rolled  them 
on  the  floor  up  to  the  fireplace.  It’s  many  a  year 
since  smoke  went  up  that  chimney  ;  but  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  what  not  have  gone  up  without  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  men  went  down  into  the  earth  again,  and 
he  turned  the  stone  himself  and  went  away  through 
a  door  in  the  wall  that  ye  would  seek  long  to  find. 
I  had  to  wait  where  I  was  till  the  door  was  unlocked 
in  the  morning,  and  I  managed  to  get  out  and  nobody 
any  the  wiser.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  I  had 
dreamed  it  ;  but  one  day  I  looked  up  the  chimney 
and  saw"  the  ropes,  and  I  found  the  door  in  the  wall. 
Then  I  knew  it  w"as  no  dream.  Now,  d’ye  under¬ 
stand.  There’s  a  secret  passage  from  where  we  were 
standing  down  to  the  shore,  and  like  enough  into  the 
smugglers’  cave.” 

“  What  for  did  ye  no’  tell  somebody  before  this  ?  ” 
Jimmy  asked.  “  Ye’ve  got  their  necks  in  your  hand. 
I  wouldnae  like  tae  ken  a  secret  like  that.  I  would 
never  get  a  wink  o’  sleep  if  I  thocht  I  might  be 
bangin’  folk  the  next  day.  I  dinnae  envy  ye  yer 
secret,  laird  ;  and  that’s  pittin’  it  as  gentle  as  I  can.” 

“  But  it’s  your  secret  as  much  as  mine  now,  ye 
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hen-headed  idiot,”  cried  the  laird,  scowling  at  him. 
“I’ve  no  grudge  against  the  smugglers,  it’s  him  I 
would  get  at.  But  I  cannae  dae  that  without 
hurting  them.  So  I’ve  let  the  matter  slide.  Ye 
come  to  me  greeting  and  blethering  about  your 
friends  ;  and,  to  help  you  and  them,  I’ve  put  this 
knowledge  in  your  hands  to  do  as  you  like  with  it. 
What  matters  it  to  me  what  ye  do  ?  I’ll  soon  be 
beneath  the  ground.  But  when  it  comes  to  stealing 
women  and  bairns  it’s  another  matter.” 

“  That’s  what’s  happened,  laird.  Bess  is  gone 
too  ;  and  Whyte’s  near  off  his  head,  talking  as  wild 
as  a  bubbley-jock,  and  looking  like  a  ghost.  At  least 
I  hinnae  seen  him,  for  he’s  no’  been  near  his  hoose  a’ 
nicht,  and  I  wouldnae  wonder  if  they’ve  catched  him 
tae.” 

“  He’s  taken  the  lass  too,  has  he  ?  ”  said  the  laird, 
with  a  grin.  “  Faith,  he’s  a  bold  blade,  too  good  to 
have  his  neck  thrawn  with  a  hempen  rope.” 

“  It  wad  be  a  sair  trouble  tae  me  if  I  helped  tae 
hang  him,”  said  Jimmy,  “  for  he  might  turn  intae  a 
craw,  and  then  I  wad  hae  nae  peace  day  or  nicht.” 

“  Ye  could  shoot  him  then,  and  have  done  with 
him  altogether,”  the  laird  grinned. 

“  I  couldnae  shoot  him  after  I  had  hanged  him,  ye 
beggar.  Ye  ken  better  than  that.  Na,  laird,  ye’ll 
hae  tae  keep  yer  ain  secret.  It’s  nae  use  tae  me.” 

“  Just  as  ye  please  ;  but  if  your  friend  loses  lass 
and  bairn  both,  ye’ll  know  who’s  to  blame.  But 
hen-head  and  chicken-heart  go  well  together.” 

“  Weel,  ye  ken  yer  ain  breed  best,  and  ye  maun 
hing  by  yer  ain  heels.  But  there’s  Kirsty  bawling 
for  us.  Come  awa’,  laird.  Dinnae  fash  yer  heid 
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about  me,  for  I’ve  forgotten  every  word  ye  said.  How 
wad  it  dae  for  ye  tae  tell  Kirsty  ?  There’s  nae  beatin’ 
about  the  bush  wi’  her.  She’ll  tell  ye  what  tae  dae 
off  the  reel.” 

Kirsty  stood  at  the  kitchen  door  and  waved  her 
hand  to  them. 

“  Come  in  tae  yer  breakfasts.  Here  hae  I  been 
standing  for  the  last  five  minutes  trying  tae  make 
ye  hear  me.  What’s  the  twa  o’  ye  been  up  tae  ? 
Nothing  guid  frae  the  looks  o’  ye.  Ye’re  a  braw 
couple,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

“  A’  I  can  tell  ye  is,”  said  Jimmy,  “  that  Bess 
has  followed  the  bairn,  and  Whyte’s  no’  tae  be  found. 
Gone  clean  off  his  heid,  unless  they’ve  got  hand  o’ 
him  tae.” 

“  Lord  preserve  us  a’ !  ”  exclaimed  Kirsty.  “  When 
it  comes  tae  stealing  bairns  and  ravishing  women, 
decent  folks  will  be  feared  tae  lie  in  their  beds  o’ 
nichts.  Weel,  did  onybody  ever  hear  the  like  o’ 
that  ?  What  d’ye  think  o’  it,  laird  ?  My  twa  leddies 
will  be  clean  demented  when  they  hear  this.” 

“  There  will  be  three  o’  ye  then,”  said  the  laird, 
entering  and  taking  his  seat. 

“For  all  the  years  I’ve  kenned  ye,”  said  Kirsty, 
turning  on  him  quickly  but  speaking  as  if  more  in 
sorrow  than  anger,  “  I’ve  never  heard  ye  say  a  guid 
word  for  a  woman  yet.  Did  the  mistress  no’  give  ye 
a  braw  new  weskit  yesterday  that  she  knitted  for 
ye  wi’  her  ain  hands  ?  Man,  I’m  fair  shamed  tae 
hear  ve  talk  like  that.” 

“  What  did  I  say,  what  did  I  say,  Kirsty  ?  ”  said 
the  laird,  dipping  his  nose  into  the  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  before  him.  “  Ye  said  there  would  be  two 
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demented  women,  and  I  said  there  would  be  three. 
There’s  nae  harm  in  adding  another  wife  to  the 
company.” 

“  It’s  no’  what  ye  said,  but  what  ye  meant,”  Kirsty 
retorted.  “  Fine  dae  I  ken  ye,  wi’  yer  sneers  and  ill- 
temper.  It’s  a  mercy  for  one  woman  and  perhaps 
mair  that  ye  never  took  it  in  tae  yer  heid  tae  marry.” 

“  Like  me,  he’s  no’  a  marryin’  man,”  said  Jimmy 
amiably.  “  He’s  mair  sense  than  that.” 

“  Mercy  on  us  !  ”  said  Kirsty,  putting  a  hand  on 
her  ample  bosom  and  laughing  heartily.  “  Hear  till 
the  cockernony  !  I’d  like  tae  put  the  twa  o’  ye  up  tae 
auction  tae  take  the  conceit  out  o’  ye.  And  no’  a 
word  o’  pity  for  the  puir  lass  that’s  been  spirited  awa’. 
I’m  deid  shamed  o’  the  twa  o‘  ye.  But  I  maun  tell 
the  mistress,  for  she  was  sair  cut  up  ower  the  bairn.” 

“  There’s  no’  a  better  lass  breathing  than  Bess,” 
said  Jimmy,  rubbing  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes. 
“  She’s  ay  been  a  special  frien’  o’  mine  since  first  I 
saw  her.  She’s  as  fine  lookin’  as  ony  duchess,  and  no’ 
a  speck  o’  pride  in  her.  If  onybody  kens  whaur  she 
is  and  disnae  help  tae  find  her,  he  should  be  ducked 
in  the  horse-pond,  and  I’m  no’  caring  wha  hears  me 
say  it.  I’d  duck  him  mysel’  if — if  I  had  a  fair 
chance.” 

“  Weel,  if  ye  think  long  enough,  and  can  manage 
tae  get  yer  heart  out  o’  yer  breeks,”  said  the  laird 
contemptuously,  “  perhaps  ye  may  find  a  way  to 
help.” 

“  That’s  your  business,  no’  mine,”  Jimmy  replied, 
using  the  cuff  of  his  coat  as  a  sort  of  towel  for  his 
face.  “  And  ye  ken  fine  ye  cannae  shift  it  on  tae  me 
for  a’  yer  cunning.  Ye  want  me  tae  dae  what  ye’re 
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feared  tae  dae  yerseP.  But  ye  cannae  make  me 
remember  what  I  dinnae  want  tae  remember.  YeTl 
no’  jangle  me,  ye  beggar.” 

“  It’s  no’  business  of  mine,”  said  the  laird.  “  I 
don’t  know  the  girl,  and  have  no  interest  in  her.  I’ve 
done  what  I  can  to  help  you,  but  I’ll  not  move  another 
foot  in  the  matter.” 

“  But  ye  said  we  was  tae  hae  ae  guid  laugh,”  said 
Jimmy,  “  and  that  I  was  tae  be  in  it.  Ye  dinnae  ca’ 
this  laughing,  dae  ye  ?  ” 

“  If  ye  speak  another  word,”  said  the  laird 
savagely,  “  I’ll  empty  this  in  yer  face.”  Jimmy’s 
intended  flight  was  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  Kirsty 
and  the  ladies. 

“  What  is  this  that  Kirsty  has  been  telling  us  ?  ” 
said  Miss  Euphemia.  “  You  seem  to  have  become  a 
bringer  of  ill  tidings.  Master  Bogle.  I  can’t  say  I’m 
[nuch  surprised.  I’ve  rather  been  expecting  some- 
:hing  of  the  sort.  They  say  misfortunes  never  come 
singly,  and  it’s  true.” 

Jimmy  was  standing  uneasily,  shifting  from  one 
hot  to  another,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on 
Mrs.  Harper,  so  intently,  indeed,  that  it  attracted 
ler  attention.  But  when  she  looked  at  him  he 
aecame  painfully  embarrassed. 

“  That  poor  boy  knows  something,”  she  thought, 

‘  and  somehow  it  affects  me.” 

“  Now  then,  Jimmy,”  said  Miss  Euphemia,  “  give 
IS  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning,  and  be  careful 
ibout  the  details,  for  they  often  tell  most.” 

“  I  ken  naething  mair  than  what  I  told  Kirsty,” 
rimmy  answered.'  “  There’s  naething  mair  tae 
-ell,  because  there’s  naebody  tae  speak  tae.  First 
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Curly  wigs,  and  then  Bess,  and  noo  Whyte.  And 
whaur  they  are  I’ve  nae  iday.  Some  folks  think  ae 
thing,  and  some  another.” 

“  It’s  not  possible,  is  it  ?  ”  said  Miss  Euphemia, 
as  if  struek  with  a  sudden  idea,  “  that  this  young  man 
Whyte  can  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Ye’re  off  the  scent  a’thegether,”  said  Jimmy. 
“  Whyte  worships  the  grund  she  walks  on.  But 
whaur  he’s  off  tae  noo  I  cannae  say.  I  left  him 
there,  and  when  I  went  back  he  was  gone,  and  he’s  no’ 
been  near  his  hoose.”  ' 

“  And  can  you  tell  us  nothing  more,  Jimmy  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Harper  said.  ‘‘  Is  that  all  you’ve  seen  or 
heard  ? ” 

“  Aye,”  he  said,  darting  her  a  quick  glance  and 
looking  away  again.  “  That’s  a’.  Or,  if  there’s 
onything  else,  I’ve  clean  forgotten  it.” 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  ”  asked  a  quick,  angry 
voice,  and  Harper  entered  the  kitchen  with  a  frown 
on  his  face.  “  Euphemia,  I’m  surprised  at  a  woman 
of  your  size  and  sense  dragging  Nancy  into  the  kitchen 
to  talk  gossip  with  a  couple  of  gomerils.” 

Mrs.  Harper  rose,  and  with  a  last  look  at  Jimmy, 
who  was  the  picture  of  misery,  left  the  kitchen  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word,  followed  by  Euphemia,  who  fired 
her  last  shot  in  retreat. 

“  Murder  will  out ;  we  shall  know  all  about  it  in 
time.” 

“  Now,  then,  you  can  explain  all  this  tomfoolery,” 
said  Harper,  addressing  the  old  laird. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  he  answered,  picking 
up  his  cap  and  turning  to  the  door.  “  He  brought 
the  news  that  caused  the  stir.  Ask  him.” 
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“  Stop  !  ”  said  Harper.  “  Tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  for  I  can  never  make  out  a  word  he  says. 
I  suppose  it  is  his  method  of  trying  to  conceal  what 
he  knows.” 

“  It  seems  that  the  girl  has  disappeared  as  well  as 
the  child,  and  that  the  young  man  Whyte,  appar¬ 
ently  her  lover,  is  in  a  great  way  about  it,  and  has 
not  been  in  his  house  all  night.” 

“  What  did  she  mean  by  talking  of  murder  ?  ” 

“  Goodness  knows,”  said  the  laird  with  a  half 
smile.  ‘‘  She  seemed  to  get  the  daft  notion  into  her 
head  that  Whyte  himself  might  know  more  about 
it  than  he  pretends.” 

For  a  few  seconds  Harper  stood  lost  in  thought, 
then  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“  It’s  the  most  reasonable  suggestion  I’ve  heard 
yet.  I’ll  have  him  arrested.  This  talk  of  smugglers 
is  arrant  nonsense.  But  this  Whyte,  no  one  knows 
anything  about  him.  How  long  have  you  known 
him  ?  You,  my  man,  don’t  stand  there  gaping.” 

“  No’  that  very  long,”  said  Jimmy.  “  But  it’s  no’ 
him  that’s  wiled  her  away.  If  ye  had  seen  him  last 
nicht  when  he  found  she  was  gone  ye  wad  ken  that.” 

“  So,  you  know  nothing  about  him  either,  and 
nobody  knows  anything  about  you.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  you  had  a  hand  in  it  too.  Egad  !  I  begin 
to  see  some  light  on  the  matter,  and  a  little  light  can 
lead  us  far,  if  we  tread  warily.”  He  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  looked  at  the  trembling  creature  before  him 
with  a  merciless  stare.  “  Now,  my  lad,  you  need 
not  think  to  escape  me.  I’ll  have  you  locked  up 
within  an  hour  if  you  try  any  game  of  that  sort. 
See  that  you  are  within  beck  and  call.  Now,  be  off 
14 
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with  you.  Stay  !  Were  you  in  the  tool-shed  this 
morning  ?  I  found  the  door  wide  open  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Jimmy.  “  I  just  peeped  in  tae  see  if 
the  laird  was  there.” 

“  I  was  there,”  said  the  laird  coldly. 

“  I  shall  have  the  door  nailed  up,”  Harper  spoke 
angrily.  “  Some  tramp  might  easily  get  in  and  set 
the  place  on  fire.” 

“  It  can  be  barred  and  bolted  from  the  inside,” 
said  the  laird,  speaking  rashly  but  with  deliberation. 
“  I  noticed  that  only  this  morning.” 

“  And  how  would  you  get  out  again  ?  ”  Harper 
asked  him. 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  the  laird.  “  Of 
course  ye  would  be  locked  in.  I’m  a  fool.” 

“  Ye  could  climb  up  the  chimney,”  said  Jimmy, 
eager  to  help.  The  bitterest  experience  had  never 
taught  him  when  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

“  How  would  you  manage  that  ?  ’’  Harper  asked 
him  softly. 

“  By  the  ropes.”  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than 
he  knew  he  had  got  himself  into  danger. 

“  And  how  did  you  know  there  were  ropes  ?  ” 

“  I  was  seeking  for  an  auld  spade  tae  pit  a  handle 
tae  it,  jist  a  day  back.  And  I  happened  tae  keek  up 
the  chimbley  and  saw  them  liangin’  doun.” 

“  And  did  you  climb  up  to  examine  the  roof  and  see 
if  there  were  any  tiles  loose  ?  ”  Harper  spoke  in  his 
oiliest  tones,  but  Jimmy  stared  at  him,  fascinated  by 
the  dark,  unsmiling  eyes. 

“  No’  me,”  he  stuttered.  “  I  couldnae  climb  a  tree 
far  less  a  rope.” 

“  Well,  you’d  better  begin  to  practise,  if  ye  hope 
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to  escape  from  me.”  He  pointed  to  the  door,  and 
Jimmy  made  a  bolt  for  it. 

“  As  for  you - ”  said  Harper,  turning  to  the  old 

man,  and  pointing  a  heavy  finger  at  him. 

“  I’d  better  be  putting  the  mare  into  the  dog-cart,” 
said  the  laird  coolly. 

“  Perhaps,  yes.  And  put  on  your  best  clothes,  for 
I’ll  take  you  with  me.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  seen  in 
your  company.  A  fine  character ;  taciturn,  but 
noble.” 

“  We’ve  known  each  other  for  some  time,”  the  laird 
looked  at  him  steadily  ;  “  but  we  don’t  improve  on 
acquaintance.” 

“  Now,  I  wonder  why  that  should  be,”  was  the 
gentle  answer.  “  That  sounds  bad,  bad  indeed.  But 
you  may  be  wrong.  You  very  often  have  been  about 
— yourself,” 

“D’ye  think  it’s  worth  your  while  to  bully  a 
harmless  creature  like  that  ?  ”  the  laird  asked  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  As  for  arresting  this  young  fellow 
who  is  in  love  with  the  girl,  your  schemes  must  be 
miscarrying  badly  when  you  descend  to  such  devices.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  malice  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  Harper  looked  at  him  curiously. 

“A  pretty  speech,”  he  said.  “But  I’ve  no  time 
to  bandy  words  with  you.  Nothing  you  can  say  can 
divert  my  intentions  by  a  hair’s-breadth.” 

“  That’s  the  beauty  of  it,”  the  laird  answered, 
moving  away.  “  They  will  tug,  even  though  the 
ring’s  in  their  nose.” 

“  Be  ready  in  an  hour,”  was  all  the  peremptory 
answer.  “  I  have  business  with  Kippendale  this  fore¬ 
noon.”  He  closed  his  snuff-box  with  a  snap,  as  though 
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he  had  shut  more  than  the  snuff  in  it,  and  joined  his 
wife  and  sister  at  breakfast  in  the  parlour. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  new  tenant  of  Moss- 
pool,  Eden  ?  ”  his  wife  asked  him,  as  she  handed 
him  his  cup.  “  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  ” 

“  His  name  is  Bertram,  and  he  is  the  new  tenant  of 
Mosspool,  Nancy,”  he  replied,  with  a  faint  smile, 
inscrutable.  “  I  have  met  him  occasionally,  but  I 
don’t  know  much  about  him.  I  hardly  think  he  is 
the  sort  of  person  you  would  care  to  know,  so  I  have 
never  invited  him  here.” 

“  What  a  pity  such  a  fine  old  place  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  boor,”  said  his  wife,  “  and  the  beautiful 
girl  who  ought  to  be  there  in  her  present  position. 
Can  nothing  be  done  for  her  ?  ” 

“  You  forget  that  the  property  had  to  be  sold  to 
pay  off  the  mortgages.  It  is  not  hers.  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ”  ;  and  he  added, 
rather  lamely,  “  I  never  had  the  least  notion  that 
Philip  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.” 

“  Why  was  the  property  not  sold  then  till  after  his 
wife’s  death  ?  ”  Euphemia  asked. 

“  Because  there  was  no  legal  proof  of  his  death. 
But  after  the  widow  died  one  of  the  mortgagers,  a 
Mr.  Merrybrother  of  Duntry,  was  in  desperate  need 
of  his  money,  and  the  sale  was  forced.” 

“  If  Mr.  Tarrant  should  still  be  alive,  what  would 
happen  then  ?  ”  Nancy  asked. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  anything  would  happen,  my 
dear  ;  for  you  may  be  sure  the  buyer  has  made 
his  title  good  by  this  time.  But  why  suppose  such 
a  thing  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I,  for  one,  Eden,”  said  Euphemia  solemnly, 
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“  never  have  believed  that  Edward  Drumwood  killed 
Philip.” 

“  Well,  whoever  it  was  matters  little  now,”  said 
Harper,  rising.  “  They  are  all  dead  by  this  time,  or 
we  should  have  heard  something.  I  shall  see,  of 
course,  that  everything  is  done  to  find  both  the  girl 
and  the  child.  The  laird  told  me,  Euphemia,  that 
you  had  hinted  the  young  man,  Whyte,  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  it.” 

“  Idle  words,  Eden,”  his  sister  answered.  “  I 
certainly  think  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Well,  I  mean  to  act  on  it.  If  we  do  find  him,  and 
he  can  give  a  proper  account  of  himself,  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  Now,  I’m  off  to  see  Eappendale. 
Any  message,  Nancy  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head ;  her  eyes  rested  on  him 
strangely.  It  made  him  feel  a  trifle  uneasy,  and, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  he  went  to  her  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  hair.  She  flushed  slightly,  and  he 
walked  away  in]^better  humour. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


After  Eden  Harper  had  left  the  cave,  taking  Bertram 
and  Ginger  Joe  with  him,  Mab  resumed  her  seat  by 
the  fire,  and  for  a  time  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

Francie  Whyte  was  not  ill-treated,  but  his  escape 
had  to  be  guarded  against.  An  iron  bracelet  was 
locked  round  his  wrist,  and  he  was  chained  to  a 
rock  apart  from  the  others.  A  rough  bed  was 
made  for  him,  and  then  he  was  left  severely  alone. 
Soon  there  were  few  left,  save  the  w^omen  and  two 
men  who  acted  as  guards  to  the  main  entrances  to 
the  cave. 

Bess  rose  after  a  time,  intending  to  move  over  to 
Francie  and  relieve  his  loneliness  ;  but  Mab  was  at 
once  on  the  alert,  and  beckoned  to  her. 

“  Ye’re  fu’  o’  misgivings  and  anger  wi’  me,”  she 
said,  “  but  sit  ye  down,  and  I’ll  explain.  If  I  hadnae 
got  ye  here  safe  wi’  me  the  night,  ye  wad  now  be  at 
Mosspool  wi’  naebody  but  Bertram  for  company.  I 
kent  a’  about  his  plan  and  forestalled  him.  It  was 
him  stole  the  bairn  and  brought  her  to  me,  but  he 
didnae  mean  tae  bring  you.  He  was  ower  wise  for 
that.  If  I  had  telled  ye  that,  ye  wouidnae  hae 
trusted  me.  But  whether  or  not,  I  took  my  ain  way 
to  bring  ye  here,  for  sae  lang  as  ye  are  wi’  me  ye’re 

as  safe  as  if  ye  were  wi’  yer  ain  mither,  God  rest  her 
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soul !  But  there’s  mair  trouble  brewing  than  I  can 
get  tae  the  bottom  o’.” 

“  What  else  can  I  do  but  trust  you  ?  ’•’  said  Bess. 
“  But  why  did  Bertram  come  here  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  couldnae  find  ye  at  the  cottage,  and 
at  once  he  mistrusted  me.  But  I’m  mistress  here, 
and  there’s  nae  master,  except  ye  ca’  Harper  that, 
and  even  he  dare  not  defy  me.  Now  I  want  ye  tae 
tell  me  what  the  stranger  said  tae  ye  this  forenoon.” 

“  He  told  me  that  my  father  was  still  living,  and 
that  I  would  see  him  very  soon,”  Bess  answered 
quietly.  “  There  was  nothing  else  of  importance.  I 
don’t  know  his  name  or  who  he  is.” 

“  He  was  clean  shaven,”  said  Mab,  “  wi’  big  grey 
eyes,  heavy  lidded,  and  straight,  dark  eyebrows.  A 
fine  face,  and  gentle,  but  sad.  Aye,  I  ken  him  fine. 
Did  ye  gather  where  he’s  biding  for  the  present  ?  ” 

“  He  wished  no  one  to  know  that,”  said  Bess,  and 
closed  her  lips. 

“  But  somebody  kens  already  that  wishes  him  nae 
guid,”  said  Mab,  and  her  sunken  eyes  lit  up  with  a 
wild  gleam  of  intelligence.  “  His  very  life  may 
depend  on  yer  telling  me ;  yer  ain  father’s  life,  lassie.” 

“  My  father  !  ”  said  Bess.  “But  this  man  is  not 
my  father.  At  first  I  hoped  he  might  be - ” 

“  Oh,  he  didnae  make  himself  known  tae  ye.  But 
it’s  the  truth  I’m  telling  ye.  He’s  thinking  tae  gie 
every  one  a  fine  surprise  when  his  plans  are  a’  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  if  he’s  no’  warned  in  time,  it’s  him  will  be 
surprised.” 

Still  Bess  hesitated.  After  all,  why  should  she 
trust  this  woman  who  had  deceived  her  already,  with 
her  father’s  secret  ?  if,  indeed,  he  were  her  father. 
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Then,  as  Mab  looked  at  the  beautiful  face,  where 
doubt  and  hesitation  were  so  plainly  written,  as  well 
as  the  strain  of  the  last  hours,  she  spoke  with  a  gentle 
voice,  in  which  the  kindness  was  unmistakable. 

“Listen,  hinny!”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on 
the  girl’s  hair.  “  As  soon  as  I  ken  where  he  is  I’ll 
send  off  Francie  Whyte  there,  if  no’  tae  warn  him  at 
least  to  keep  watch  and  ward.  Your  mither  trusted 
me.” 

“  He’s  at  Mosspool,”  Bess  answered,  putting  sus¬ 
picion  behind  her. 

“  In  the  tower  !  ”  said  Mab.  “  Now,  I’m  seeing 
clearer.  As  soon  as  he  asked  me  for  Ginger  Joe,  I 
smelled  something  in  the  wind.  We  would  be  safer 
wi’out  him,  says  he.  But  he  wasnae  bothering  his 
heid  about  us.  Harper’s  deep,  but  we’ll  burrow 
a  thocht  deeper.  Now  ye  can  gang  tae  yer  callant 
and  slip  this  file  intae  his  hand.  Tell  him  to  work  at 
the  chain  where  he  can  use  baith  hands  at  it,  turn 
about,  and  he  should  be  through  in  an  hour.  It’s 
as  fine  as  a  razor  and  mak’s  nae  noise.  Tell  him  that 
by  the  time  he’s  free,  baith  the  men  on  guard  will 
be  in  a  dead  sleep  ;  I’ll  see  tae  that.  He  maun 
gang  back  the  way  he  came ;  it’s  the  nearest  way  tae 
Mosspool.  He  must  tie  the  man’s  hands  behind  his 
back — She’ll  no’  waken — ^wi’  his  scarf.  For  I  wad 
hae  them  think  he  managed  a’  this  by  himsel’.  At 
Mosspool  he  must  hide  himsel’  near  the  door  into  the 
tower,  it  buts  intae  the  wood  ;  but  so  as  he  can  see 
any  one|coming  in  or  going  out — dae  ye  hear  me  ? 
If  he  has  a  chance  tae  speak  wi’  the  man  in  the  tower 
he  must  tell  him  he  comes  frae  me — ^from  old  Mab, 
the  spae-wife — ^that  I  hae  knowledge  his  enemies  are 
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on  the  watch  and  they  ken  where  he  is.  If  he  cannae 
get  word  with  him,  he  must  just  see  tae  it  that  nae- 
body  else  does.  Here,  take  a  bowl  of  broth  and  a 
sup  o’  drink  tae  him,  and  be  as  quick  as  ye  can.” 

With  both  hands  full  Bess  moved  over  to  where 
Francie  was  lying  in  the  gloom  in  no  cheerful  frame 
of  mind.  He  felt  somehow  that  he  had  bungled 
the  business  badly,  and  made  matters  worse.  Now  he 
could  do  nothing  further  to  help  her,  and  his  heart 
grew  bitter  at  the  thought.  Then  he  saw  her  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  waiting 
for  her  with  an  eager  look  in  his  eyes. 

“  I’m  mad  with  myself  for  having  done  so  badly,” 
he  whispered,  in  a  passion  of  self-abasement.  “  I’ve 
only  made  things  worse.” 

“  You’ve  done  wonders,”  she  said  softly,  “  and 
your  being  here  now  makes  all  the  difference.  Drink 
up  this,  for  you’ll  need  all  your  strength  for  what 
you’ve  got  to  do.’-’  And  briefly  she  gave  him  Mab’s 
instructions. 

“  And  do  you  know  who  this  man  in  the  tower 
is  ?  ”  Francie  asked  rapidly. 

“  Mab  says  he  is  my  father,”  Bess  answered  in  a 
low  whisper.  “  But  please  take  your  broth  ;  you’re 
not  looking  what  you’re  doing.  And  drink  this  too,” 
said  Bess,  solicitous  over  his  needs,  as  if  he  were  a 
child.  “  It’s  not  to  give  you  courage.  You  don’t 
need  that.  It’s  to  warm  your  heart.” 

“  Oh,  my  heart,”  said  Francie  ;  and  Bess’s  lips 
twittered  into  a  smile. 

“  Oh  I’ll  never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough,”  she 
said.  “  I’ll  never  forget  what  you’ve  done.” 

“  I’m  your  servant,”  he  said,  straightening  him- 
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self.  “  And  no  servant  was  ever  prouder  of  his 
mistress.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said  simply,  and  he  thought 
how  lovely  and  impossible  for  him  she  was.  “  And 
I’m  proud  of  you,  too.’’  She  smiled  at  him  and  was 
gone. 

He  set  to  work  at  once  with  the  file,  but  his  thoughts 
of  her  were  not  too  hopeful.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Philip  Tarrant  of  Mosspool,  and  therefore  an 
heiress.  And  he — the  file  bit  deep — was  only  a 
humble  woodlander  without  kith  and  kin,  living  by 
manual  labour.  Hopeless  ;  yet  he  could  serve  her, 
perhaps  save  her  father.  He  would  go  to  the  wars. 
Promotion  was  quick  in  these  days.  He  might 
never  win  her ;  but,  at  least,  he  would  try.  So  he 
brightened  at  his  task,  and  filed  steadily  where  the 
two  links  met. 

Meanwhile  Mab  had  sent  Ruth,  with  drinks  drugged, 
to  the  men  on  guard,  who  were  there  not  because  of 
Francie  Whyte,  but  because  of  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  man-of-war  in  the  bay.  The 
strictest  watch  was  kept  all  along  the  shore,  a 
guard  quicker  and  more  alert  than  of  the  coast¬ 
guard. 

Mab’s  handiwork  took  quicker  effect  than  Francie’s 
file,  and  when  he  was  at  last  free,  she  motioned  him 
to  be  gone.  He  quickly  bound  and  gagged  the  man 
sleeping  heavily  at  his  post,  and,  picking  up  his 
lantern,  which  he  found  where  he  had  left  it  when  he 
grappled  with  Bertram,  made  his  way  back  as  he  had 
come.  When  at  last  he  pushed  through  the  torn 
briar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Friar’s  Cell,  the  pool  fringed 
with  the  irises  had  just  begun  to  reflect  the  light  of 
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dawn.  With  a  heart  somewhat  heavy,  but  a  mind 
made  up  as  to  what  he  should  do  when  Bess  was  once 
returned  to  her  father,  he  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  plucked  one  of  the  irises.  This  he  laid  beside 
the  one  Bess  had  left  to  guide  his  footsteps  ;  and  then 
struck  through  the  woods  to  Mosspool. 

It  was  heavy  walking  even  to  one  accustomed  to 
the  woodland,  and  the  birds  had  ceased  their  greeting 
to  the  sun  long  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

At  last  he  gained  a  sight  of  the  tower.  The  forest 
had  encroached  close  to  the  wall  of  the  garden.  The 
door  of  the  tower  did  not,  however,  open  into  the 
garden,  but  on  to  what,  in  the  old  days,  had  been  a 
woodland  glade  and  was  now  a  dense  covert  of  under¬ 
growth.  Selecting  a  spot  close  to  the  garden  wall, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  surprised  from  behind,  and 
where  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  tower  and  its  en¬ 
trance,  he  lay  down  to  begin  his  lonely  vigil.  But 
he  had  slept  hardly  at  all  for  two  days  and  nights, 
and  now  without  warning,  Nature  avenged  herself ; 
he  fell  into  deep  unconsciousness. 

The  sun  had  long  passed  its  meridian  when  he 
awoke,  and  so  deep  had  been  his  slumber  that  he  was 
some  moments  in  perplexity  as  to  where  he  was. 
Then  he  came  to  himself  with  a  thought  of  dismay. 
Turning  the  matter  over  calmly,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  were  to  stay  where  he  was  till 
nightfall  waiting  for  some  one  to  enter  or  leave  the 
door  in  the  tower,  he  would  be  doing  something  very 
stupid.  If  nobody  appeared,  what  then  ?  He  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  make  an  effort  to  find  out  if  any 
one  were  in  the  tower.  Accordingly,  he  openly 
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approached  the  door  and  hammered  loudly  upon  it. 
When  he  was  sure  that  his  summons  was  purposely 
disregarded  or  that  there  was  at  present  no  one 
within,  he  gave  the  handle  a  turn  without  any  hope 
that  it  would  yield — and  the  unexpected  happened. 
The  door  opened  on  noiseless  hinges,  showing  that  it 
had  been  recently  well  oiled.  The  key  was  in  the 
inside.  Evidently  the  occupant  had  left  hurriedly, 
or  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  his  resting-place  being 
discovered. 

Without  hesitation  Francie  ascended  the  narrow 
spiral  staircase,  until  he  came  to  another  door. 
Knocking  again,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  made 
bold  to  enter,  when  again  he  found  it  unlocked  like 
the  one  below.  He  found  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  a  large  room  with  windows  facing  north  and  west. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  books,  and  a  table  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  couch  and  a  few  chairs 
comprised  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  A  dull  fire 
burned  in  the  grate.  Francie  noticed  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  where  a  pen  had  been  hastily  flung  down,  a 
blot  of  ink  not  yet  dry.  The  room  had  evidently 
been  recently  occupied.  But  the  pen  and  the  drop 
of  ink  suggested  to  Francie  that  he  might  leave  a 
message  in  writing.  He  was  holding  the  pen  in  his 
hand  considering  what  to  say,  when  a  noise  made 
him  turn  to  the  fireplace.  One  end  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece  moved  out  inch  by  inch ;  and  then,  through 
the  narrow  opening,  Mr.  Beltown  came  into  the 
room. 

“  Well,  young  sir,”  said  Beltown.  “  We  are 
strangely  met  again.  Finding  the  room  empty,  you 
were  about  to  leave  me  a  message,  I  gather  from  the 
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pen  in  your  hand.  But  I  am  wondering  how  you  came 
to  expect  me  here.” 

“  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  Mr.  Beltown,” 
Francie  replied.  “  Miss  Tarrant  thought  and  hoped 
her  father  might  be  here.  And  I  brought  a  message 
from  Mab  to  the  man  in  the  tower.” 

“  Well,  I  am  the  man  in  the  tower,”  said  Mr.  Bel¬ 
town,  motioning  the  other  to  a  seat.  “  And  the 
message,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  That  your  enemies  know  where  you  are,  and  that 
you  are  in  danger,”  Francie  replied  ;  and  then  gave 
a  brief  account  of  all  that  had  happened,  so  far  as 
his  personal  knowledge  went.  “  It  was  Mab,  I  believe, 
who  gave  Miss  Tarrant  the  hope  her  father  was 
here.” 

“  And  you  had  also  for  her  sake,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  For  her  sake,  yes,”  Francie  replied. 

“  But  not  altogether  on  your  own  account,  I 
think,”  Mr.  Beltown  said  with  a  smile. 

“  Only  in  a  very  selfish  way,”  answered  Francie, 
with  a  simplicity  that  seemed  to  please  Mr. 
Beltown,  who  was  looking  at  him  keenly.  “  She 
was  always  too  high  for  me  ;  and  that  made  her 
impossible.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Harper  said  to 
you  when  you  met  him  for  the  first  time,”  Mr. 
Beltown  said,  changing  the  subject  abruptly.  “  You 
told  me  something  about  yourself  at  Duntry,  you 
may  remember ;  that  your  mother  had  told  you 
to  go  to  him  with  a  letter  which  somehow  had 
disappeared.” 

“  He  treated  m.e  very  civilly,”  Francie  answered. 

i 

“  But  he^did  not  know  my  mother,  had  never  even 
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heard  of  her.  He  could  only  offer  me  the  place  I 
held  up  to  last  night.  But,  of  course,  there  is  an  end 
to  that  now.” 

“  He  did  not  question  you  closely  at  all,  as  to  your 
father,  for  example,  or  any  relatives  you  might 
have  ?  ”  The  questions  were  put  with  a  strange 
eagerness. 

“  There  was  nothing  to  tell,”  Francie  replied,  some¬ 
what  wearily.  “  I  hardly  knew  my  father,  and  my 
mother  never  spoke  of  him,  or  of  any  relatives.  She 
always  said  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  but  this  Mr. 
Harper  could  help  me  if  he  would.  He  helped  me 
so  far.  And  now  I  will  be  beholden  to  him  no  further. 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  wars  and  try  my 
fortune  there.” 

Mr.  Beltown  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then  he  pulled  himself  up. 

“  Well,  we  must  consider  this  warning  of  the 
excellent  Mab’s.  A  strange  creature  !  She  has  a 
natural  shrewdness,  yet  she  deals  in  mystery  for 
sheer  love  of  it.  However,  I’ve  no  idea  of  leaving 
these  quarters  yet ;  they  suit  me  admirably.” 

“  You  think  the  enemies  she  speaks  of  have  mis¬ 
taken  you  for  Mr.  Tarrant  ?  ” 

Beltown  laughed  quietly.  “  That  is  highly  prob¬ 
able.  And  they  will  deal  with  me  as  they  would 
with  him.” 

“  He  is  still  alive  then  ?  ” 

“  He  is  very  much  alive,”  said  Mr.  Beltown  laughing 
openly.  ‘‘  And  if  I  know  anything  of  him  he  means 
to  give  his  enemies  some  trouble.  But  I  think  you 
had  better  share  my  solitude  in  the  meantime.  It 
would  never  do  for  you  to  return  to  your  own  quarters 
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for  the  present.  And  you  must  be  hungry.  I  can 
only  give  you  the  simplest  fare,  but  something  very 
old  and  good  to  wash  it  down  with.” 

He  disappeared  behind  the  opening  beside  the 
mantelpiece  and  returned  with  bread,  cheese,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  While  Francie  partook  hungrily  of 
the  sorely  needed  refreshment,  Mr.  Beltown  talked 
to  him  in  the  true  host’s  way,  speaking  softly  with  his 
slightly  foreign  accent. 

“  This  is  a  very  old  house,”  he  said  ;  “  some  of  its 
secrets  have  been  revealed.  I  fancy  neither  the 
friends  nor  enemies  of  Philip  Tarrant  are  aware  of 
them  ;  otherwise,  possibly,  you  would  not  be  drink¬ 
ing  that  wine.  There  is  a  secret  way  to  the  shore. 
We  could  get  there  easily  if  we  wished,  but  we  need 
not  think  of  that  at  present.  It  is  generally  believed 
also  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  tower 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  but  you  have  seen  for 
yourself  how  erroneous  that  is.  Even  if  they  burned 
the  whole  place  down,  and  blocked  up  every  apparent 
means  of  exit,  we  could  make  our  escape  underground. 
As  that,  however,  is  unknown  to  them,  there  may 
be  something  in  the  idea  of  fire,  which  has  just 
occurred  to  me.  Fire  generally  destroys  all  traces 
of  its  origin,  and  Mosspool  would  burn  quicker  than 
a  hayrick.  These  may  seem  strange  thoughts  to 
you.  Master  Francie  ;  but  I  have  reason  for  going 
about  with  most  absolute  caution,  I  assure  you. 
Even  the  open  doors  you  came  through  are  not  left 
by  carelessness.  But  Mr.  Tarrant  has  against  him  a 
subtle  and  determined  enemy,  who,  if  he  were  only 

assured  ” - ^then  he  broke  off.  “  But  I  trust  you, 

Francie  Whyte  !  ’’ 
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“  Do  you,  for  sure,  know  who  is  Mr.  Tarrant’s 
enemy  ?  ”  asked  Francie. 

“  I  know  two  who  stand  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
publicly  exposed  as  such — ^treacherous  friends,  dis¬ 
honourable  in  the  extreme.  Whether  they  can  be 
proved  legally  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  fraud  is 
another  matter  altogether,  and  I  doubt  if — ^Mr.  Tar¬ 
rant  would  care  to  bring  their  infamy  home  to  them. 
If,  as  the  spae-wife  says,  they  know  of  his  existence, 
whom  they  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  think  he  is 
at  present  cut  off  and  hidden  in  the  tower,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  they  would  take  all  chances.  To 
kill  him  in  the  woods,”  went  on  Beltown,  in  a  half- 
musing  manner,  “  would  be  sure  to  raise  an  old 
scandal  to  life  again  ;  if  he  were  to  disappear  sud¬ 
denly,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him,  they  would  still 
fear  he  had  placed  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  friends 
who  would  force  the  truth  home.  But  were  fire  to 
break  out,  and  the  charred  remains  of  a  man  found 
among  the  ruins,  suspicion  could  hardly  attach  to 
any  one,  for  no  one  is  supposed  to  know  there  was 
any  one  in  the  tower.  We  can  at  least  take  pre¬ 
cautions  against  it.  That  these  enemies  will  do  their 
worst  is  certain.” 

“  But  why  did  you  leave  the  door  into  the  tower 
unlocked  ?  ”  Francie  asked. 

“That  is  easily  explained.  Andra  Catto,  of  the 
Whinnocks  farm,  it  is  on  the  Mosspool  estate,  had 
just  been  to  see  me,  to  tell  me  about  last  night’s 
happenings  in  the  cave  ;  and  it  was  left  for  him  as 
he  is  coming  back.  When  you  knocked  I  was  making 
a  slight  alteration  in  my  appearance.  If  you  had 
met  me  outside,  I  question  if  you  would  have  known 
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me,  though  my  disguises  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
much  avail/’ 

Francie,  despite  his  physical  strength  and  agility, 
and  his  natural  quickness  of  vision  in  reading  the 
life  of  the  woodlands,  was  not  given  to  exceptional 
observation  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  moved 
among  them  with  something  of  the  look  of  a  dreamer 
until  his  interest  was  specially  aroused.  Various 
things  about  Beltown  had  quickened  his  curiosity, 
and  awakened  certain  suspicions,  which,  however,  he 
kept  to  himself. 

“  I  thought  the  fiddler  was  only  one  of  the 
smugglers,”  he  said.  “  Harper  was  angry  when  he 
learned  he  had  disappeared.” 

“  Catto  is  a  queer  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Beltown, 
smiling.  “  There’s  a  touch  of  genius  in  the  man. 
He  has  a  strong  attachment  to  Abner  Jaffray.  I 
did  not  recognise  the  dominie  that  evening  when  we 
met  for  the  first  time.  Strangely  enough,  your  face 
seemed  the  more  familiar  of  the  two.” 

The  sunlight  that  had  been  streaming  through  the 
western  windows  of  the  room,  filling  it  with  a  mellow 
light,  now  began  to  fade.  The  sound  of  footsteps 
slowly  ascending  the  stairs,  but  obviously  recognised, 
roused  Mr.  Beltown,  who  moved  quickly  to  the  door 
and  threw  it  open  ;  and  then  Francie  recognised  the 
voice  of  the  fiddler. 

“  My  jings,  Mosspool,  I  never  knew  a  man  grow  a 
beard  as  quick  as  that  before.  The  blossoming  o’ 
Aaron’s  rod  can  tak’  a  back  seat  noo.’’ 

Mr.  Beltown  laughed  as  he  stepped  back  into 
the  room,  and  Andra  followed  him,  bearing  a  basket 
of  provisions. 

15 
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“  Man,”  said  Andra,  “  but  ye’re  weel  set  up  here  wi’ 
a’  that  learning  about  ye.  O’  the  makin’  o’  books 
there  is  no  end.  That’s  the  Bible.  But  if  they’re 
as  hard  to  write  as  they  are  to  read,  it’s  a  miracle 
ye  cannae  count  them  a’  on  your  ten  fingers.”  He 
shook  his  head  gravely  in  confirmation  of  his  words, 
while  he  stared  hard  at  Francie.  Then  his  face 
brightened,  and  he  held  out  a  hand.  “  God  !  If  it’s 
no’  the  young  warstler  himsel’  !  Ye  tossed  him  as 
clean  as  I  can  pitch  a  sheaf  off  my  fork.  Man,  it 
was  grand.  But  how  got  ye  out  ?  ” 

“  Mab  let  him  out  to  warn  me  that  my  place  of 
concealment  is  known,”  said  Mr.  Beltown.  “  And 
you  have  warned  him  that  I  am  sailing  under  false 
colours  in  my  own  room.”  Then  he  turned  to 
Francie  ;  “I  would  not  have  you  think,  my  young 
friend,  that  I  did  not  trust  you.  But  I  was  letting 
things  take  their  natural  course.  You  knew  me  first 
as  Beltown,  and  I  thought  no  harm  in  letting  you 
continue  to  think  of  me  as  such  a  little  longer. 
So  I  will  withdraw  for  a  minute  and  resume  my 
natural  appearance.  I  hope,”  he  added,  with  a  smile 
and  a  half-bow,  “  you  will  regard  Philip  Tarrant  as 
favourably  as  you  have  Mr.  Beltown.” 

“  God  I  man,”  said  Andra  to  Francie,  when  they 
were  left  alone,  “  I’d  gie  mair  than  I  can  afford 
tae  see  Eden  Harper’s  face  when  he  first  gets  a 
glint  o’  him.”  He  laughed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
grew  preternaturally  solemn.  “  But  ye  were  say¬ 
ing,  or  Mosspool  was,  that  Eden  Harper  kens  he’s 
here.” 

“  That  was  the  message  I  was  to  carry  to  him  from 
the  old  woman  in  the  cave,”  said  Francie.  “  That 
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his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  and  that  he  was  in 
danger.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  Harper  right  enough,”  said  Andra.  “  Man, 
I’m  feared  for  him  mysel’.  There’s  something  in 
his  eye  goes  as  near  to  cow  me  as  anything  I  was 
ever  up  against.  But  he’s  in  for  his  licks  this  time. 
Whitelees,  that’s  Abner  Jaffray,  ye  ken,  means  tae 
draw  the  badger  this  time.  And  he’ll  dae  it  though 
he  breaks  his  ain  back  in  the  pull.  It  was  bound 
tae  come.” 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  the  enmity  between  them  ?  ” 
asked  Tarrant,  entering  with  an  amused  smile  at 
Francie  who  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  the  trans¬ 
formation. 

“  Ye’re  mair  like  yersel’  now,  Mosspool,”  said 
Andra.  “  When  I  first  got  sight  o’  ye  at  the 
door  there  ye  minded  me  o’  an  auld  baboon  I 
once  saw  in  a  show.  He  sat  on  his  hunkers  and 
cracked  nuts,  but  deil  a  word  could  ye  get  out  o’ 
him.” 

“  Get  on  with  it,  Andra.” 

‘‘  Weel,  ye  see  I  was  born  at  Whitelees,  and  so  I’ve 
kent  Abner  since  he  was  a  boy.  And  he  would 
whiles  bring  Eden  Harper  back  frae  the  school  wi’ 
him  for  the  holidays,  and  Eden  could  dae  jist  what 
he  liked  wi’  him.  As  they  grew  older  it  was  jist 
the  same.  If  ever  Abner  set  his  mind  on  a  thing, 
ye  might  be  sure  Eden  would  take  it  frae  him,  no’ 
because  he  wanted  it,  but  just  to  show  his  power. 
It  was  when  Abner  was  at  the  college  that  a  chirur- 
geon,  Mr.  Bertram,  came  to  live  near  by,  and  he 
had  a  daughter,  Jenny,  as  bonny  a  lass  as  ever  I  saw. 
She  had  been  to  school  in  France,  and  had  a’  sorts 
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o’  ways  wi’  her.  Abner  was  hers  tae  dae  what  she 
liked  wi’  frae  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on  her. 
Aye,  and  she  plighted  her  troth  tae  him,  and  Abner 
was  fair  out  and  beyond  himsel’  wi’  it.  But  auld 
Jaffray  was  nae  sae  weel  pleased,  and  he  packed 
Abner  across  the  seas  tae  make  himsel’  acquaint  wi’ 
foreign  parts,  and  get  some  sense  o’  the  world  intae 
his  heid.  And  I’ll  no’  say  he  didnae  need  it.  For 
though  he  was  fu’  o’  book-learning,  he  was  ower 
simple  at  heart,  and  a  horse-couper  could  hae  played 
wi’  him  as  a  bairn  plays  wi’  a  hoop.  When  he  was 
gone,  Eden  Harper  used  tae  come  whiles  and  stay 
at  Whitelees,  for  the  auld  man  liked  his  company. 
Often  I’ve  seen  him  and  Jenny  Bertram  thegether, 
and  I  didnae  augur  ower  weel  frae  it  for  Abner.  Any 
way,  the  day  came  quick  enough  when  she  left  her 
faither’s  house,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  heard 
o’  her  for  mony  a  long  day.  What  Abner  heard  or 
kent  I  never  knew,  but  it  was  near  three  years  till 
he  came  back,  and  changed  past  knowing.  But 
I’m  damned  if  he  suspected  Eden  Harper.  After 
the  auld  man’s  death,  he  took  the  high-road  to  the 
devil,  four  in  hand,  wi’  Eden  ever  ready  tae  sound 
the  horn  for  him.  And  the  end  cam’  quicker  than 
I  thought.  He  rented  Whitelees,  and  quieted  down 
like  an  angry  sea  intae  a  calm  that  frichted  me. 
It  was  after  he  had  been  dominie  at  Duntry  for  some 
years  that  Mother  Gibb  came  tae  Windhaven,  and 
wi’  her  a  weel-grown  lad  called  Bertram,  Whether 
she  came  wi’  Harper’s  will  or  against  it,  I  cannae 
say.  But  by  that  time  I  was  at  the  Whinnocks,  and 
I  weel  remember  the  night  that  Abner  knocked  me 
up  after  I  had  gone  tae  my  bed.  He  had  ridden 
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over  from  Duntry  tae  Windhaven,  and  got  his  first 
sight  o’  her  again.  By  my  soul,  men,  Abner  Jaffray 
was  hard  hit  that  night.  He  sat  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  balancing  the  poker  in  his  hand,  and  aye  mutter¬ 
ing  tae  himsel’  the  words,  ‘  My  friend.’  I  left  him 
sittin’  there,  for  there  was  naething  tae  say,  and  when 
I  cam’  down  in  the  morning  he  was  gone.  From  that 
time  on,  he  never  said  anither  word  about  it.  But 
I  could  see  he  was  smouldering  ;  though  when  I  saw 
him  in  Harper’s  company,  there  seemed  naething  but 
what  was  ordinary  between  them.  I’ll  take  my  oath 
Eden  Harper  kent  better  than  that.  But  I’ll  say 
this  for  him,  he  neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man  ; 
and  he  was  the  same  as  a  laddie.” 

“  Well,  if  there’s  anything  in  Mab’s  warning, 
Catto,”  said  Philip  Tarrant,  “  I’m  inclined  to  think 
that  the  danger  which  threatens  us  is  fire.” 

“  I  wouldnae  put  it  past  him  ;  it  would  be  making 
a  clean  job  o’  it  anyway.  But  for  why  should  he 
gang  to  a’  that  trouble,  when  a  bullet  through  yer 
brains  would  dae  as  weel  ?  ” 

“  Because  it’s  the  safest  way,”  Mr.  Tarrant  replied. 
“  I’ve  thought  it  out.  The  door  opens  outwards,  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  blocked  ;  and  no  one  knows 
of  an  entrance  from  the  tower  to  the  house,  or  of  one 
under  the  tower  to  the  shore,  except  myself.  If  it 
were  not  for  these,  we  should  be  caught  as  tight  as  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  I  shall  keep  watch  to-night  ;  to¬ 
morrow,  if  nothing  happens,  I  shall  make  my  return 
known  in  Windhaven,  and  that  will  bring  the  warfare 
into  the  open.  Do  you  care  to  join  in  a  probably 
useless  watch,  Catto  ?  If  it  happens  at  all,  it  will 
be  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  have  a  curious  sense  of 
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fatality  about  this.  I  am  certain  something  will 
happen  to-night.” 

“  I  would  be  ill  enough  pleased  if  ye  wouldnae  let 
me  stay,”  Andra  answered,  “  And  three  pair  o’  eyes 
will  be  none  too  many  for  a  big  house  like  this  ” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


In  the  library  of  Kippendale  the  laird  of  that  ilk 
sat  in  earnest  discourse  with  Eden  Harper.  It  was 
a  fine  room,  nobly  furnished  with  books,  pictures,  and 
statuary,  and  many  other  curious  and  beautiful  relics 
of  the  past. 

“  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,”  Harper  was 
saying,  “  that  this  Beltown  is  Philip  Tarrant  himself. 
The  news  we  had  of  his  death  was  false.” 

“  I  mind  me  now  his  back  was  strangely  familiar,” 
said  Kippendale,  rising  and  pacing  the  room  anxiously. 
“  But  when  he  turned  and  I  saw  the  great  beard 
and  whiskers  of  an  old  man,  I  was  put  off  the  scent 
entirely.  But  this  is  a  damned  kettle  of  fish,  Eden. 
Have  ye  thought  on  any  mode  of  procedure  that 
will  meet  the  case  ?  Legally  he  has  not  a  foot  to 
stand  on.” 

“  He  won’t  move  a  foot,  whether  he  has  one 
legally  or  not,  before  he  is  sure  of  his  ground,”  Harper 
replied.  “  And  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  may 
do.  I  don’t  see  myself,  or  you  either,  fighting  his 
claim  to  Mosspool  in  the  Court  of  Session.  If  he 
can’t  be  kept  silent,  you  must  yield  to  him  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  possible.  But  even  that  is  dangerous  ;  other 
questions  might  be  raised,  bringing  ruin.  That  he 

means  war  seems  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  his 
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mysterious  behaviour.  If  he  still  believed  Drum- 
wood  was  dead,  killed  by  his  own  hand,  he  would 
never  have  ventured  back.  He  must  have  found 
out  the  truth.” 

“  Damn  them  both  1  ”  cried  Kippendale.  “  Why 
did  the  fools  not  kill  each  other  outright  when  they 
were  at  it  ?  I  always  told  ye  that  was  the  weakness, 
letting  two  men  that  thought  they  had  killed  each 
other,  free  to  roam  the  world.” 

“  Be  thankful  you  have  not  murder  on  your  soul 
— ^so  far,”  said  Harper,  darkly.  “  The  point  is  how 
are  we  to  get  quit  of  him  now.  He  returned  to 
Windhaven  yesterday,  and  had  an  interview  with 
his  daughter.  At  the  present  moment  he  has  found 
a  hiding-hole  in  Mosspool.  Something  must  be  done 
at  once.  Even  if  he  has  revealed  himself  to  some 
people  in  Edinburgh,  no  harm  would  be  done  if  he 
were  to  disappear  again  without  leaving  a  trace.” 

They  gazed  into  each  other’s  eyes  with  faces  expres¬ 
sionless,  yet  the  word  had  been  uttered  that  was  in 
both  their  minds. 

“  A  thing  like  that  can  never  be  done  without 
risk;  but  is  there  any  choice  ?  ”  By  force  of  habit 
Harper’s  fingers  went  to  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
he  took  out  his  snuff-box,  tapping  the  lid  thought¬ 
fully.  “  The  choice  is  between  self-preservation  and 
public  ruin.” 

“  On  the  other  hand,”  said  Kippendale,  “  if  it  is 
done  at  all,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion.”  Harper  snapped  his 
box  impatiently.  ‘‘  Hearken  to  me,  Eden,”  Kippen¬ 
dale  went  on,  calmly.  “  As  things  stand  at  present, 
what  is  there  against  either  of  us  except  this,  that 
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both  of  those  men  having  left  the  country,  and  been 
legally  assumed  to  be  dead,  by  fair  dealings  their 
lands  have  passed  into  our  keeping.  There  does 
not  exist  a  shadow  of  proof  that  either  of  us  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  their  misfortunes  and 
extraordinary  disappearance.  That  being  so,  I’m 
not  going  to  do  anything  now  that  will  put  my  neck 
in  danger.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Harper.  ‘‘  Then  Tarrant  is  to  be 
left  a  free  hand.  And  we  had  better  make  our 
defences  accordingly.  I  am  certain  we  shall  both 
suffer  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  you  are  prepared 
to  admit.  Absolute  freedom  from  risk  is  impossible. 
But,  as  you  demand  absolute  freedom  from  all  risk 
whatever,  you  can  only  have  it  by  leaving  the  thing 
severely  alone.” 

Kippendale’s  face,  as  he  listened  to  his  friend,  ex¬ 
pressed  fear,  disappointment,  and  finally  relief. 

“  No  need  to  be  long-winded,”  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  petulance.  “  You  began  by  talking  about 
considerable  risk,  and  now  you’ve  whittled  it  down 
to  what  any  man  would  accept  who  had  less  to  lose 
than  what  we  have.  What’s  your  advice  ?  Ye  can 
be  as  subtle  as  an  Italian  when  ye  like,  though  ye 
lack  the  same  tools  to  work  with.” 

Having  gained  his  point.  Harper  made  no  further 
ado,  but  accepted  Kippendale’s  compliance  without 
comment. 

“  Yesterday,  after  you  left,”  he  went  on,  “  I  walked 
down  to  old  Warrender’s  cottage.  I  wished  to  speak 
with  Tarrant’s  daughter,  and  persuade  her,  if  I  could, 
to  come  and  live  at  the  Mains.  But  the  cottage  was 
locked  up,  and  the  lout  Bertram,  who  was  put  into 
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Mosspool  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  occupation,  but 
who  is  never  there,  was  standing,  gaping  about.  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  wrongly,  that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  child  and  the  girl. 
After  leaving  him  I  went  straight  to  Mosspool,  think¬ 
ing  it  probable  he  might  have  lured  her  there. 
It  was  getting  dusk  when  I  arrived.  The  windows 
were  all  shuttered,  and  the  house  had  a  desolate 
appearance.  Walking  on  the  turf,  I  went  round  by 
the  back  to  the  tower  where  the  old  garden  is.  The 
wood  has  spread  right  up  to  the  door  of  it  now,  but 
as  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  undergrowth  I 
noticed  it  was  open,  and  there,  walking  in  the  garden, 
lost  in  thought,  was  your  Beltown,  but  without 
beard  and  whiskers — Philip  Tarrant  himself !  I  got 
as  far  back  among  the  trees  as  possible  while  still 
keeping  the  open  door  in  view,  and  after  an  inter¬ 
minable  time,  I  heard  as  much  as  saw  him,  for  it  was 
getting  dark,  go  through  the  open  door  into  the 
tower,  and  lock  it  behind  him.  After  that  I  visited 
our  humble  friends  in  their  hole  in  the  rocks,  and 
there  discovered  the  beautiful  Bess,  with  that  ruffian 
Ginger  Joe — ^at  present  in  hiding  from  the  hang¬ 
man — glaring  at  her  like  a  lustful  pole-cat,  and 
Andra  Catto  of  Whinnocks  playing  the  fiddle.  Quite 
the  bandits’  cave.  How  old  Mab  keeps  them  all 
in  hand  I  don’t  know,  but  I  believe  her  discipline  is 
iron.’-’ 

“  Cut  out  a’  that  nonsense,  Eden,  and  get  tae  the 
business,”  said  Kippendale,  dropping  into  his  broadest 
accent,  and  moving  restlessly  up  and  down.  What’s 
the  line  o’  action  ?  ” 

“  I’m  by  no  means  sure,’  -  Harper  replied,  though 
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he  was  obviously  nettled  by  Kippendale’s  abruptness 
of  address.  “  Tarrant  must  have  called  on  Bess 
yesterday,  for  she  had  a  stranger  call  on  her.  Whether 
he  disclosed  himself  to  her,  she  keeps  to  herself. 
Next,  Liggit  is  to  be  released,  and  a  warrant  is  already 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Ginger  Joe  and  Nicol  Sam¬ 
son.  Andra  Catto  had  this  from  Abner  himself. 
Why  should  Abner  write  to  Catto  ?  I  fear  he  is 
working  against  us.  He  may  even  know  that  Philip 
is  at  present  hiding  in  Mosspool.  If  that  loathsome 
reptile  Ginger  Joe  should  be  arrested,  he  would  turn 
King’s  Evidence.  He  must,  therefore,  escape  the 
hangman  in  the  only  possible  way.  I  wish  every 
obstacle  were  as  easily  removed.  Abner  alone  can 
have  worked  this  business  for  Liggit,  and  I’d  give  a 
good  deal  to  know  how  he  got  hold  of  Nicol  Samson.” 

“  Why  is  Abner  Jaffray  against  us  ?  ”  asked 
Kippendale  uneasily.  “  He  always  seems  friendly 
enough.” 

“  He  has  always  hated  me,”  Harper  replied.  “  It 
is  an  old  story  and  need  not  bother  us  now.  But  it 
has  taken  a  new  turn  lately,  the  result  of  Bess  Tarrant 
going  to  Duntry.  I  expect  he  imagines  himself  in 
love  with  her,  and  thinks  I  was  in  favour  of  her 
marrying  Bertram.  When  it  comes  to  an  open  breach 
between  me  and  him,  there  will  be  no  use  trying  to 
conciliate  him.  I  know  where  I  stand  there.” 

‘‘  Ye  take  it  easily,”  said  Kippendale.  “  I’m  glad 
he  has  no  grudge  against  me.” 

“  Ay,  it’s  better  so,”  said  Harper.  “  And  there’s 
another  point  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
old  crone  Mab  is  on  the  side  of  the  Tarrants.  It  was 
to  keep  her  as  she  thinks  in  safety  that  she  lured  the 
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girl  to  the  cave.  It  is  certain  she  knows  too  much. 
She  was  nearly  drowned  yesterday,  but  has  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat.” 

“  Confusion  I  ”  Kippendale  muttered.  “  Why  did 
ye  never  tell  me  any  of  this  before  ?  ” 

“  There  was  no  need,”  Harper  answered.  “  I  was 
as  much  taken  aback  as  you,  when  I  learned  that  the 
news  of  Tarrant’s  death  had  been  false.” 

“  I’m  wondering  what  scheme  ye  have  then,” 
Kippendale  said,  as  he  stared  out  of  the  window. 
Birch  trees,  silver  and  black,  stood  on  a  mound, 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  sunshine  bathed 
them  in  gold ;  but  his  eyes  did  not  see  them.  ‘‘  Ye 
talked  as  if  the  thing  could  be  done  without  exciting 
suspicion ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  take  the 
devil  himself  to  move  without  leaving  traces  as  plain 
to  the  eye  as  an  elephant  in  mud.’’ 

“  I  have  no  scheme — as  yet,”  said  Harper  drily. 
“  That  is  why  I  am  here  in  council  with  the  only 
man  who  has  the  same  interest  in  the  business  as 
myself.  There’s  only  one  fault  you  have  as  a  con¬ 
spirator,  Kippendale :  you  need  such  a  lot  of  per¬ 
suading  before  you  take  action.  That’s  why  I’ve 
taken  such  pains  to  show  you  the  difficulty  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  what  has  to  be  done.  Put  it  this 
way  if  you  like  ;  the  house  is  about  to  fall  on  us,  and 
there  is  a  man  at  the  door  to  prevent  our  escape. 
What  would  you  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  ” 

He  smiled  inwardly  as  he  watched  the  lugubrious 
countenance  of  his  friend.  Quite  well  he  knew 
what  he  had  to  do,  and  how  he  was  going  to  do  it. 
But  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  Kippendale  know. 
The  laird  must  have  his  share  in  a  plan  which  it 
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would  be  a  relief  to  him  afterwards  to  know  had  not 
been  carried  out ;  but  he  must  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  action.  That  was  sure.  So  for  another 
half-hour  he  listened  to  the  impossible  contrivances 
of  the  laird,  and  at  last  consented  to  one  by  which 
Tarrant  was  to  be  drawn  back  to  Edinburgh  in  search 
of  his  daughter,  and  there,  by  some  means  not 
devised,  got  quit  of  altogether.  Anyway,  neither  at 
Mosspool  nor  Windhaven  must  the  deed  be  done. 

“  I  had  no  doubt  you  would  hit  on  something 
feasible,  if  once  I  brought  you  to  the  scratch,”  said 
Harper,  rising,  very  well  contented  with  the  fruit  of 
his  prudence.  “  And  now  I’ll  be  off  to  find  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  acquaint  Tarrant  of  his  daughter’s  disappear¬ 
ance,  and  the  place  to  which  she  has  been  carried.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  we  can  improve  on  it,  Eden,” 
said  Kippendale.  “  It  is,  as  you  say,  simple,  and 
yet  damned  effective.  Even  if  anything  went  wrong 
up  to  the  point  we  have  arranged,  nobody  would  be 
a  doit  the  wiser,  and  we  can  at  once  proceed  to  other 
methods.  One  need  be  fore-wise  as  well  as  wise.” 

“  There  are  few  can  play  for  safety  better  than 
you,”  said  Harper,  with  sarcasm  scarcely  veiled ; 
and  the  laird  smiled  knowingly,  well  content. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


When  Jimmy  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  master 
he  was  undecided  whether  to  search  for  Francie 
Whyte  or  to  endeavour  to  communicate  with  the 
bos’n  of  whom  Mab  had  spoken  to  him.  He  decided 
that  the  latter  would  be  the  more  helpful  if  he  could 
find  him.  He  therefore  took  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  Fisherman’s  Wynd. 

Peering  into  the  tavern,  he  found  its  sole  occupant 
a  broad- bearded  seaman,  who  seemed  on  eternally 
smiling  terms  with  the  world  at  large.  He  there¬ 
fore  entered,  and  called  for  a  pint  of  the  smallest  of 
small  ale. 

Mother  Gibb  was  not  there,  her  place  being  taken 
by  an  oldish  woman  who  served  as  companion  and 
assistant.  Over  the  edge  of  his  tankard  Jimmy 
took  fresh  stock  of  his  companion,  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  seemed  determined  to  ignore  Bogle.  It  there¬ 
fore  fell  to  Jimmy  to  open  the  conversation.  After 
a  deep  draught  at  the  ale,  Jimmy  heaved  a  prodigious 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  planked  the  tankard  firmly  on 
the  table,  coughed  hard  to  clear  his  throat,  and 
loosened  his  cravat. 

“  I’m  thinkin’,”  he  said,  addressing  the  room  at 
large,  ‘‘  you’ll  be  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  bos’n.”  The 
seaman  started,  but  took  no  other  notice. 
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‘‘  Are  ye  deaf  o’  hearing  ?  ’’  Jimmy  then  asked,  a 
trifle  discomfited. 

“  Begging  your  pardon,”  said  the  seaman,  “  but 
it’s  against  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  for  a  man  as  serves  his  Majesty  King  George, 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  a  stranger  before 
he’s  been  asked  by  the  same  to  have  a  drink.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  name  ain’t  Jenkins.” 

“  Ye’re  no’  blate  when  ye  start  though,”  said 
Jimmy,  crestfallen,  and  fumbling  in  his  pockets. 

“  The  difficulty  of  leading  up  to  it  increases  the 
troubles  of  life,”  the  seaman  replied  with  a  sigh.  “  A 
mouthful  of  rum  ever  since  I  had  the  fever  at  Malta, 
and  as  frequent  as  possible,  is  the  only  medicine  I’m 
allowed.” 

“  What’s  yer  name  if  it’s  no’  Jenkins  ?  ”  asked 
Jimmy,  after  he  had  managed,  with  much  searching  of 
his  various  pockets,  to  furnish  his  new  friend’s  need. 

“  Foreseeing  my  troubles  to  come,”  was  the  answer, 
delivered  with  a  beaming  smile,  “  my  departed  parents 
had  me  christened  after  the  most  patient  man  that 
ever  lived.” 

“  I  wonder  wha’  that  would  be,  if  he  was  like  you  ?  ” 
said  Jimmy  thoughtfully. 

“  The  patriot  Job ;  that  was  my  namesake.  I’m 
not  sure  where  he  held  out,  but  his  complaint  was  the 
same :  a  constant  thirst,  which  could  only  be  alleviated 
by  his  friends  asking  him  to  have  a  quencher  and 
which  the  same  often  refused,  to  try  his  patience.” 

“  Ye’re  a  fine-lookin’  man.  Job,”  said  Jimmy. 
“  Ye’d  mak’  twa  o’  the  bos’n,  I  suppose.” 

“  Three,”  said  Job,  raising  one  eyebrow  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  other,  as  if  in  careful  calculation  ;  “  three 
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and  a  bit  over.  And  yet  he’s  one  of  my  friends  that 
tries  my  patience  more  than  any.” 

“  He’s  a  frien’  o’  mine  tae,”  said  Jimmy,  “  and 
I’m  maist  partic’lar  anxious  tae  speak  wi’  him,  about 
a  thing  of  great  importance.  Will  ye  be  seeing  him 
soon  ?  ” 

“  My  patience  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  my 
thirst  is  as  great  as  ever,”  said  Job,  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  “  Perhaps  I  won’t  have  to  wait  as  long  as  the 
last  time.  I  might  say  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you 
all  morning.” 

“  What  would  mak’  ye  shift  at  once  ?  ”  Jimmy 
asked  desperately. 

“  A  gill  would  see  me  on  board  in  half  an  hour, 
but  how  long  I  must  wait  for  it,  I  don’t  know.” 
Job  spoke  sadly.  “  It’s  an  infirmity,  but  no  fault 
o’  mine.” 

“  Bide  a  meenit,”  said  Jimmy,  and  limped  out  of 
the  parlour  sadly.  He  had  various  pieces  of  silver 
sewed  up  in  different  parts  of  his  clothes,  and  having 
extricated  one  of  them  where  no  prying  eyes  could 
see  him,  he  returned,  and  replenished  Job’s  glass 
and  his  own  tankard  while  he  imparted  enough  infor- 
mation  to  make  the  man  of  patience  interested  in 
his  mission.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  in  two 
hours’  time  the  bos’n  and  Job  were  to  meet  Jimmy 
and  the  old  laird  at  the  tavern. 

“  And  if  I  cannae  get  him  tae  come  wi’  me,”  said 
Jimmy,  “  ye’ll  hae  tae  come  tae  him.” 

“  You’ll  be  wondering  what’s  in  this  basket,”  said 
Job,  when  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  heave  anchor, 
and  proceed  to  the  dinghy  which  lay  at  the  harbour 
head.  “  And  because  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend 
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that  does  not  try  my  patience,  I’ll  do  ye  the  honour 
of  allowing  ye  to  carry  it.  Wittles  for  the  old  man, 
my  son  ;  and  he’s  as  delicate  in  his  notions  of  pro- 
vender  as  a  fine  lady  in  her  boudoir.  What  I  don’t 
personally  select,  you  might  as  well  fling  overboard 
at  once  ;  he  wouldn’t  look  at  it.” 

“  What’s  he  feared  for  ?  ”  asked  Jimmy,  cheerfully 
accepting  the  honour  thrust  upon  him. 

“  P’isen,”  said  Job,  in  a  whisper.  “  Wherever  the 
fleet  casts  anchor,  there  enemies  do  lay  in  wait  for 
to  p’isen  the  grub.  That’s  how  I  come  by  my  fever 
at  Malta.” 

“  I’ll  no’  be  a  seaman,  then,”  said  Jimmy.  “  I 
wouldnae  care  tae  hae  ay  tae  look  twice  at  my 
diet,  for  I’m  mortal  sharp  set  when  I  sit  down 
tae  it.” 

“  That’s  how  I  got  my  fever  at  Malta,”  said  Job, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  “  I  was  having  a  bit  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  old  man  as  to  the  precise  spot  where 
the  anchor  should  be  dropped  into  the  briny,  and 
the  cook  lost  his  temper  and  sent  another  man  ashore 
for  the  provisions.  We  was  all  p’isened.  After 
that  never  again.  If  Job  can’t  go,  the  ship  goes 
without.  Let  the  wind  be  east  by  west  ;  clap  on 
canvas  till  the  old  Mermaid  is  like  to  burst  her  sides 
with  wind,  fly  straight  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  and 
go  to  ’ell  on  the  Rock  o’  Gibraltar  rather  than  eat 
food  Job  hasn’t  cast  his  eyes  over  first.” 

“  I  saw  fine  ye  wasnae  an  ordinar’  man,”  said 
Jimmy.  “  But  I  wonder  how  ye  can  be  for  ever 
smiling  with  such  a  responsibility  on  ye.” 

“  Me  for  ever  smiling  !  ”  exclaimed  Job,  sitting 
down  aghast  on  one  of  the  iron  stanchions  on  the  pier. 

16 
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‘‘  This  puts  the  foundation-stone  on  my  patience. 
Me  known  from  here  to  the  Indies  East  and  West  as 
the  mournful  patriot  !  ” 

“  Ay,  you,”  said  Jimmy  doggedly.  “  Ye  have 
a  smile  on  ye  as  fixed  and  wide  as  the  crack  on  the 
clock  tower  at  Leddam.” 

“  Gimme  me  the  basket,”  said  Job,  rising  majestic¬ 
ally.  “  An  insult  like  that  can  only  be  wiped  out 
with  rum,” 

“  Intae  the  boat  with  ye,”  said  Jimmy  in  despair, 
“  or  I’ll  pitch  yer  basket  intae  the  sea,  though  ye 
send  me  after  it  mysel’.” 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation  Job  descended  the 
steps  to  the  dinghy  in  silence. 

“  It’s  no’  my  fault  that  ye’re  upset,”  said  Jimmy, 
at  last  relinquishing  the  basket.  “  Comb  yer  mous¬ 
tache  intae  yer  beard,  and  ye’ll  hae  a  better  chance 
o’  showing  yer  real  natur’.  I  hinnae  made  scarecrows 
wi’oot  the  knowledge  o’  what  a  touch  here  and  there 
can  do.  But  I’ll  never  trust  a  man  with  a  smile  like 
that  again.” 

“  Job  by  name  and  Job  by  natur’,”  said  the 
patriot  pensively ;  “  and  done  brown  into  the 

bargain.  Never  mind  !  Poor  old  Job  can  swallow 
his  rancour  with  any  man.” 

Jimmy  watched  him  till  he  was  well  on  his  way  to 
the  ship,  and  then  set  off  to  the  Mains  to  try  his 
powers  of  persuasion  with  the  kitchen  laird.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  found  him  lying  on  a  bunch  of 
straw  in  the  stables,  smoking  his  pipe,  with  an  un¬ 
finished  bottle  of  whisky  beside  him.  As  Jimmy 
deposited  himself  softly  beside  him,  the  old  man 
started  violently.  It  was  almost  dark  in  the  stall 
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where  he  was  lying,  and  he  had  not  heard  the  other’s 
approach. 

“  Hey  I  ye  damned  goblin  1  ”  he  cried  in  a  shaking 
voice.  “  What  cantrip’s  this  ?  ” 

“  I’m  no’  a  goblin,  laird,”  said  Jimmy  comfort¬ 
ably.  “  But  ye’re  jist  boozed  wi’  the  whisky,  and 
I  wanted  yer  heid  at  its  best,  for  ye  maun  come 

•  9  9  9 

wi  me. 

“  Ye  gave  me  a  start,”  said  the  laird,  putting  the 
bottle  to  his  mouth.  “  Ye’re  not  much  to  look  at 
any  time,  but  coming  sudden  on  me  in  the  dark, 
I  thought  it  was  the  deil  himsel’  and  the  bottle  no’ 
finished.” 

“  I  like  yer  spunk,  laird  ;  but  I’d  rather  jink  him 
a’thegether.  But  here’s  the  trouble,  and  ye  maun 
get  me  oot  o’  it.  I  cannae  remember  a  word  o’  what 
ye  told  me.  And  so  I’ve  agreed  wi’  the  bos’n  and 
Job  tae  meet  you  and  me  at  the  tavern  presently, 
and  ye  can  tell  them  the  story  in  yer  ain  words. 
It  stands  tae  reason  I  cannae  mind  a’  your  grand 
words.” 

“  Ye  ken  fine  what  I  told  ye,”  said  the  laird  crossly. 
“  Gang  yersel’  and  leave  me  alane.  Can  I  no’  tak’ 
a  sup  o’  whisky  tae  keep  my  heart  up  wi’oot  being 
plagued  with  your  blethers  ?  ” 

“  But  they’ll  no’  believe  a  word  I  tell  them,” 
Jimmy  answered  him  fiercely.  ‘‘  They  jist  laugh  at 
me,  and  say  it’s  one  o’  my  daft  stories.” 

“  Then  ye  have  nae  mair  responsibility,”  said  the 
laird,  wagging  his  head. 

“  But  I’m  no’  carin’  a  damn  for  responsibility  ; 
I  want  tae  dae  something  for  Bess  and  wee  Curly- 
wigs  ;  and  now  there’s  Whyte,  as  decent  a  lad  as 
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ever  I  met,  and  he’s  lost  looking  for  Bess.  Ye’ve 
got  tae  come  wi’  me,  laird  ;  ye  cannae  escape  it.” 

“  Try  them  yerself  first,”  said  the  laird,  putting 
the  bottle  again  to  his  mouth,  but,  finding  it  empty, 
he  flung  it  away  with  a  curse.  “  Have  ye  any 
money  ?  ”  he  asked,  after  a  few  moments’  brooding 
silence. 

“  Jist  like  Job,”  said  Jimmy  wrathfully. 

“  ITl  gang  wi’  ye  if  ye  promise  tae  buy  me  a  bottle 
at  Mother  Gibb’s.  If  ye’ll  no’  promise.  I’ll  no’  move 
a  fit  this  day.” 

“  The  mournful  patriot  ower  again,”  said  Jimmy, 
with  brooding  brows.  “  Wha’s  your  namesake  ? 
Job’s  was  the  patriot  that  was  ay  cadging  drinks 
frae  his  frien’s.” 

“  My  namesake’s  the  patriot  saint  of  my  country,” 
said  the  laird,  wagging  his  head.  ‘‘St.  Andrew  and 
bonnie  Scotland  ;  no’  sae  bonnie  as  it  was,  but  bonnie 
still.” 

“  Anither  patriot,”  said  Jimmy.  “  Job  and  Andra 
thegether’s  like  tae  toom  my  pouch.” 

“  ‘Oh,  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonnie  birken 
tree,’  ”  quavered  the  laird  ;  “  beautiful  song,  James, 
of  my  native  land — our  native  land,  I  may  say — my 
hum’le  frien’  ;  have  ye  the  glimmerings  o’  reason 
to  understan’  why  oot  of  all  the  trees  that  grow  on 
mountain-top  or  by  the  burn  side,  St.  Andrew  selected 
those  three  to  represent  and  adorn  the  land  of  his 
birth  ?  ” 

The  laird  put  his  question  with  portentous  gravity  ; 
and  Jimmy  listened  with  a  face  of  equal  gloom. 

“  I  hinnae  a  notion,”  he  said.  “  Ye  better  ask 
Job.” 
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“  Don’t  need  to  ask  anybody,”  said  the  laird, 
snapping  his  fingers.  “  The  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
birken  tree  make  the  best  stieks  to  support  the  aged 
frame,  or  belabour  the  backs  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
That’s  the  true  reason.  And  now  help  me  up  and 
I’ll  go  with  you  to  meet  the  man  of  Uz  and  one  of 
his  friends.  I  hope  we’re  no’  to  sit  on  the  ash-pit, 
James.’? 

“  Haud  up,  laird,  haud  up,”  cried  Jimmy,  as  the 
old  man  showed  a  propensity  to  fall.  “  If  yer  heid 
was  nae  stronger  than  yer  legs,  I  would  let  ye  bide 
where  ye  are.  There  now,  tak’  a  grip  o’  me.” 

“  Old  age,”  said  the  laird  sadly  ;  “  and  I  was  ever 
weak  in  the  legs.  A  head  o’  iron,  and  legs  of  putty, 
James.  When  we’ve  cracked  another  bottle  with 
Mother  Gibb  we’ll  be  more  than  the  equal  of  all  the 
Revenue  men  that  ever  snicked  a  cargo.  I  can  ay 
get  a  bottle  from  Jenny  wi’oot  putting  my  hand  in 
my  pocket.  But  I  can  never  forget  that  I’m  the 
laird.  Pride — sinful  pride,  James.” 

“  Yer  pride’s  the  saving  o’  ye  then,”  said  Jimmy. 

“  One  way  o’  lookin’  at  it,”  said  the  laird.  “  But 
what  does  a  gomeril  like  you  understand  about  pride  ? 
Nothing.  Plas  a  worm  pride  ?  or  a  flounder  ?  ” 

“  Ye  might  be  mair  civil,”  said  Jimmy  angrily, 
“  and  me  near  carrying  ye,  pride  and  a’.  Pride  and 
you  will  be  duntin’  yer  brains  out  against  the  wall. 
I  think  I’ll  hae  tae  leave  ye,  after  all.” 

“  Carry  me  altogether,  James.  I’m  only  a  feather 
weight ;  a  very  old  man  with  legs  of  straw,  and  an 
enfeebled  constitution.” 

“  Get  on  my  back,  then.  I’ll  back  Andra  against 
Job,  drunk  or  sober.  I  hope  naebody  sees  me. 
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Once  start  helpin’  yer  frien’s,  and  there’s  nae  end 
till  it,  broken  back  and  a’.” 

“  ‘  They’re  a’  growin’  green,  Jimmy,’  ”  hummed  the 
laird,  “  ‘  in  our  ain  countree.’  ” 

Painfully  Jimmy  staggered  along  with  his  human 
burden,  but  long  before  he  reached  the  tavern  his 
strength  gave  out,  and  he  deposited  the  laird,  now 
dead  asleep,  where  the  grass  grew  rank  at  the  foot 
of  the  hedge.  Sitting  beside  him,  he  waited  patiently 
till  the  sleeping  man  should  awake. 

Meanwhile  at  the  time  arranged  the  bos’n  and  Job 
entered  the  tavern  where  Mother  Gibb  was  now 
ready  to  attend  to  her  customers,  and  in  her  attractive 
company  neither  of  them  gave  thought  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  Jimmy  and  the  laird.  The  bos’n  was 
inclined  to  be  jealous  of  Job,  who  was  wont  to  boast 
that  he  had  a  way  with  women,  and  now  laid  him¬ 
self  out  to  capture  the  handsome  landlady’s  fancy. 
She  seemed  to  show  him  so  much  favour  that  anger 
began  to  burn  in  the  bos’n’s  breast.  He  turned  over 
various  schemes  how  to  get  quit  of  his  bumptious 
and  self-assertive  companion  ;  and  then  the  immedi¬ 
ate  object  of  his  visit  to  the  tavern  occurred  to  him. 

“  Job,”  he  said,  assuming  the  air  of  a  superior, 
‘‘  take  a  turn  up  the  lane,  and  see  if  there’s  any  sign 
of  your  friends  that  you  brought  me  here  to  meet. 
I  can’t  waste  the  whole  afternoon  listening  to  you 
spinning  yarns  that  this  good  lady  is  kind  enough 
to  smile  at.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  find  his  tales  most  interesting,”  said 
Janet  Gibb.  “  I  love  to  hear  of  a  brave  man’s 
adventures.” 

“  Fo’c’s’le  yarns,  my  dear,  should  be  kept  for  the 
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fo’c’s’le,”  said  Bos’n  Jenkins  austerely.  “  They’re 
lies  from  one  end  to  the  other.  And  the  impudence 
of  him  trying  on  that  game  with  you !  Now,  my  lad, 
off  with  you  !  Not  another  drop  of  drink  will  you 
touch  till  you’ve  obeyed  orders.  He’ll  sit  on  like 
a  barnacle  on  a  ship’s  bottom  so  long  as  there  is  any 
wet  near  him.  But  dry  him  up,  and  he’s  amenable 
to  discipline.’’ 

“  You’re  very  anxious  to  meet  your  friends,  Mr. 
Jenkins,”  she  said,  nodding  her  head  wisely.  “  Ladies, 
I’m  sure.  Please  go  and  find  them  for  him,  Mr.  Job, 
and  then  you  can  come  back  and  tell  me  as  many 
stories  as  you  please.” 

“  Your  word  is  law  to  me,”  said  Job,  rising.  ‘‘  Just 
one  tumbler  of  rum,  my  beauteous  creature,  to  keep 
the  cold  out  of  my  heart  when  I’m  not  near  you. 
If  I  find  his  lady  loves  I’ll  bring  them  here,  so  as 
you  can  judge  of  him  for  yourself.  The  old  repro¬ 
bate  !  ” 

After  this  it  was  not  difficult  for  Mother  Gibb  to 
get  the  truth  out  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  she  knew  every¬ 
thing  that  Jimmy  had  confided  to  Job. 

The  laird  had  awakened  refreshed  from  his  slumbers, 
and  Jimmy  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot,  when  Job  hove 
in  sight. 

“  I  never  thocht  I  wad  be  sae  glad  tae  sae  ye  again. 
Job,”  said  Jimmy.  “  I  carried  him  this  far,  and 
then  he  fell  off  in  a  sleep ;  but  he’s  sober  enough  now. 
What’s  tae  be  done  ?  ” 

“  We  better  leave  Geordie  Jenkins  alone  for  the 
present,”  said  Job.  “  I’ve  been  putting  his  eye 
t  ut  with  the  bouncing  landlady,  and  a  damn  fine 
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woman  she  is.  But  he  may  as  well  have  his  innings 
now,  or  he’ll  have  his  knife  into  me  for  a  month.” 

Cursing  them  both  for  not  taking  him  to  the 
tavern,  the  old  laird  was  escorted  back  to  the  farm 
to  show  Job  the  secret  of  the  entrance  of  the  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  to  the  cave. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Job  after  some  difficulty  had  succeeded  in  learning 
how  the  stone  was  worked,  and  had  descended  by 
an  iron  ladder  into  the  vault  beneath,  where  he 
found  that  the  stone  could  be  moved  back  to  its 
place  by  a  wooden  post  that  turned  in  a  socket  in 
the  ground,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel 
in  front  of  the  house  proclaimed  the  return  of  Mr. 
Harper. 

“  Doun  wi’  ye  beside  Job,”  said  Jimmy  in  con¬ 
sternation  ;  “  and  ITl  sklimb  up  the  ropes.”  With¬ 
out  waiting  to  see  whether  his  advice  were  taken, 
Jimmy  made  for  the  great  chimney-place  and  climbed 
up  the  ropes  that  hung  there  with  a  speed  that  gave 
the  lie  to  his  assertion  in  the  morning  that  even  a 
tree  was  beyond  his  climbing  powers.  As  for  the 
laird,  it  only  needed  the  sound  of  Kirsty’s  voice 
loudly  calling  him  to  come  and  lead  away  the  horse 
and  trap  to  deprive  him  of  any  reasoning  power  that 
remained.  He  made  haste  to  obey  Jimmy’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  descended  beside  Job,  who  quickly  moved 
back  the  stone  and  plunged  the  two  of  them  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

By  this  time  Jimmy  found  himself  in  what  had 
at  one  time  been  the  threshing-floor,  but  was  now 

stored  with  kegs  and  boxes.  The  light  was  faint  but 
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sufficient.  Taking  off  his  boots  so  as  to  make  as  little 
sound  as  possible,  he  began  a  tour  of  inspection — for, 
despite  his  natural  timidity,  he  was  as  inquisitive  as 
a  monkey — -when  there  fell  upon  his  ears,  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  noise  of  some 
one  breathing  deeply  in  sleep. 

Jimmy  Bogle  stood  motionless,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  himself,  and  darted  his  eyes  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  for  at  first  he  could  not  locate  the  sleeper.  At 
last  he  made  out  at  some  distance  from  him  a  man 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  his  head  resting  on  his  jacket 
which  had  been  folded  to  serve  him  as  a  pillow. 
Creeping  a  little  closer,  Jimmy  had  a  good  look  at 
him.  Close  cropped  red  hair  and  a  stubbly  moustache 
and  beard,  a  fiat  nose  which  had  been  broken  at  the 
bridge,  and  a  gaping  mouth  gave  him  a  ferocious 
aspect  that  even  unconsciousness  could  not  soften. 
The  wretched  Jimmy  could  not  have  been  more 
dismayed  than  now  he  felt.  But  he  was  just  as 
scared  at  the  thought  of  descending  by  the  way  he 
had  come,  and  falling  into  his  master’s  hands.  He 
crept  back,  however,  to  be  as  near  the  ropes  as  pos¬ 
sible,  getting  behind  a  wall  of  kegs  through  which 
he  could  see  and  yet  remain  unseen.  How  the 
minutes  passed  he  had  no  idea  ;  they  seemed  inter¬ 
minable.  But  the  light,  at  last,  grew  dimmer,  and 
darkness  came.  Then  from  beneath  he  heard  Harper’s 
voice  calling  loudly  for  Kirsty. 

“  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  hare-brained 
idiot  ?  ”  Jimmy  heard  him  ask. 

“  No’  a  sign,”  said  Kirsty.  “  He’s  been  near  me 
neither  for  bite  nor  sup ;  nor  the  laird  neither 
Guidness  kens  what  the  twa  doited  craters  are  after. 
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I  think  ye  maun  hae  frichted  away  what  wits  remain 
tae  them.” 

“  Bring  me  the  key,”  said  Harper.  “  This  place  is 
to  be  locked  up  and  not  opened  without  my  know¬ 
ledge.” 

Shortly  afterwards  Jimmy  heard  the  key  turn  in 
the  lock,  and  silence  returned  save  for  the  snores  of 
the  sleeper. 

“  Mercy  on  us  !  ”  whispered  Jimmy  to  himself. 
“  We’re  fairly  caught  noo.  If  once  I  wis  oot  o’  this, 
I’d  run  a’  the  wey  tae  Duntry.” 

But  his  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  the  noise  of 
a  door  opening  near  him,  and  Harper  entered  carrying 
a  light.  He  moved  towards  the  sleeper  and  kicked 
him  savagely.  The  man  grunted  and  turned  ;  it 
took  a  second  kick  to  waken  him.  Then,  his  eyes 
opening  on  the  light  held  close  to  his  face,  he  gave  a 
half  smothered  shriek  of  terror  and  sat  up. 

“  Silence,  you  beast  !  It’s  time  you  were  off 
now.” 

“  What,  master !  You  give  me  a  rare  fright. 
What  with  dreaming  and  seeing  horrors,  I’m  not 
myself  yet.  Ain’t  there  nothing  to  drink  ?  I  feel 
as  if  hell  had  gone  out  inside  me  and  left  me  full  of 
cold  cinders.” 

“  Drink,  and  be  damned  to  you.  You’re  a  cringing 
cur  without  it.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  he  after  an  interval,  “  that’s  lit  the 
furnace  again.  And  you  can  keep  your  civilities, 
master,  for  them  as  ain’t  doing  your  dirty  work.” 

“  Another  word  and  you  go  your  own  way  to  the 
hangman.  Your  friends  in  the  tower  up  there  will 
soon  lay  you  by  the  heels.  They  know  your  hiding- 
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holes.  But  take  your  chance  if  you  like.  Anyway, 
get  out  of  this  I  I  don’t  protect  skulkers.” 

‘‘  Right  again,  master.  But  when  I  done  the  thing, 
what  about  me  ?  When  you  see  the  light  in  the 
sky,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  a  matter  of 
course;  then  you’ll  rub  your  hands  and  say,  ‘Well 
done.  Ginger.’  But  what’s  Ginger  to  do  ?  Is  he 
to  lay  in  the  woods  like  a  wild  beast  ?  That’s  my 
proposition,’.’ 

“  You’re  about  as  safe  in  the  cave  as  a  fox  among 
a  pack  of  hounds.  They  don’t  trust  you.  They 
know  you’d  split  on  them  to  save  your  neck.-  But 
nothing  will  save  your  neck.  Nicol  Samson  will 
turn  King’s  Evidence  against  you,  my  amiable  friend, 
and  I  believe  they’ve  got  him  already.  Nobody  can 
do  what  is  necessary  to  save  you  now,  but  yourself. 
When  you  are  sure  you  have  done  that,  but  not  one 
moment  before,  come  back  here  by  the  secret  way 
I  will  show  you.  I  can  hide  you  till  it  is  safe  to  ship 
you  out  of  the  country.  Are  you  ready  ?  I  have 
not  another  moment  to  waste.” 

“  I’m  ready  if  everything’s  ready  for  me.”  He  was 
beaten,  submissive,  cringing. 

In  another  minute  Jimmy  was  alone  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Without  any  hesitation  he  let  himself  down 
the  ropes,  and  found  Job  and  the  laird  staring  dis¬ 
consolately  at  eaeh  other  by  the  light  of  a  tarry 
rope. 

“  This  is  all  your  fault,”  the  laird  burst  out,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him.  “  If  I  hadn’t  gone  down  that 
aceursed  hole,  I  could  have  taken  in  the  mare 
and  the  cart  and  nobody  the  wiser.  Then  I  could 
have  let  you  both  out.  Now,  here  we  are  and  here 
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we  bide  to  starve,  or  be  murdered  if  we  force  him  to 
let  us  out.” 

“  What  made  ye  gang  down  the  hole  then  ?  ” 
Jimmy  asked. 

‘‘  Wasn’t  it  you  told  me  to  go  down  ?  ’’  snapped 
the  laird.  “  And  then  scuttled  up  the  ropes  like  a 
cat  chased  by  a  dog.” 

“  Ye  wad  think  tae  hear  ye  I  had  dropped  ye  down 
by  the  scruff  o’  yer  neck.  But  there’s  naething  tae 
dae  wi’  ye.  I  expec’  ye  began  quarrelling  wi’  yer 
mither’s  milk.” 

“  Patience,  patience,”  said  Job  :  “  there’s  nothing 
like  patience.  Tell  us  first,  my  beauty,  what  kept 
ye  so  long  up  there.” 

When  Jimmy  had  told  them  more  or  less  inaccur¬ 
ately  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Job  asked  if  there 
might  be  no  way  of  escape  for  them  up  above. 

“  There’s  twa  doors  tae  the  threshing  floor,” 
Jimmy  replied  ;  “  one  tae  the  front  and  one  tae  the 
back.  At  the  front  its  grass  and  a  saft  fa’.  I’ve 
seen  them  baith  frae  the  outside.  And  the  one  at 
the  front  cannae  be  seen  frae  the  house  for  the  trees 
and  the  hedge.” 

“  Ye’ve  taken  your  bearings  well,”  said  the  laird, 
“  considering  the  short  time  ye’ve  been  here  ;  and 
what  ye  say  is  true  enough.  But  ye’ll  have  tae  leave 
me  here.  I  can  easily  break  my  neck  jumping  down 
from  the  threshing-floor  door  ;  but  I  might  as  well 
try  to  jump  my  own  shadow  as  get  up  these  ropes.” 

“  I’ll  hae  tae  bide  here  wi’  ye,  then,”  said  Jimmy. 
“  But  mak’  a’  the  haste  ye  can.  Job  ;  for  it’s  like 
bein’  buried  alive.” 

Job  took  his  departure  ;  and  after  many  minutes 
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had  passed  and  he  made  no  return,  they  knew  he  had 
got  safely  away.  Time  passed  slowly.  But  at  last 
they  heard  heavy  movements  on  the  threshing-floor 
above,  and  then  footsteps  descending  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  There  was  no  need  of  words  ;  each 
remembered  the  existence  of  a  hidden  door  in  the 
room  where  they  crouched,  and  quickly  and  noise¬ 
lessly  they  let  themselves  down  into  the  passage  be¬ 
neath.  The  laird  remembered  to  move  the  post 
round  and  so  shift  the  stone  into  its  place  ;  then, 
whispering  Jimmy  to  extinguish  the  light,  they 
stumbled  blindly  into  the  darkness,  but,  their  eyes 
being  now  accustomed  to  little  light,  they  did  not  feel 
so  helpless  as  might  have  been. 

“  Hand  up,  laird,”  gasped  Jimmy,  at  length. 
‘‘  Let  me  strike  a  licht  noo,  or  weTl  knock  oot  a’  the 
brains  we’ve  left.” 

‘‘  Calf’s  brains,  sheep’s  brains,  rabbit’s  brains,” 
said  the  laird  furiously.  “  Keep  quiet,  or  I’ll  brain 
ye  myself.  I  could  thraw  yer  neck,  ye  yammering 
haverel,  for  getting  us  into  this  mess.” 

“  Hear  till  ye  noo,”  said  Jimmy.  “  Onybody  wad 
think  ye  was  worse  off  than  I  am  mysel’.  I  could 
hae  been  away  wi’  Job  if  it  hadnae  been  for  you. 
But  I’ll  hae  a  licht  afore  I  stir  anither  fit.  Ye  can 
gang  furrit  or  back  as  ye  will.” 

“  What  for  did  ye  no’  up  wi’  Job,  and  close  the 
door  after  him  ?  ”  the  laird  retorted.  “Ye  can  climb 
well  enough.  I’ll  answer  for  that.  He  must  have  left 
the  door  open,  the  great  drum-heided  wind-bag.  A 
man  with  a  face  like  yon  is  just  a  window  into 
nothing.  I  wish  ye  would  be  mair  partic’lar  about 
yer  friends  at  least.” 
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‘‘  He’s  an  acquaintance,  no’  a  frien’.  But  I  cannae 
'  see  how  he  could  hae  done  ither  than  he  did.  Onyw’y, 
he’s  guid-tempered,  which  is  mair  than  can  be  said 
o’  you.”  Having  started  on  recriminations,  they 
kept  it  up  for  some  time,  to  the  relief  of  their  nerves. 

“  Strike  yer  light,  then,”  said  the  laird.  “  We 
cannae  be  worse  than  we  are.” 

But  the  light  did  not  help  them  much.  It  showed 
them  the  sides  of  the  passage  ;  but  behind  and  before 
them  was  impenetrable  darkness. 

“  We  better  go  back  the  way  we  came,”  said  the 
laird.  “  There’s  a  road  here  somewhere  to  Drum- 
wood  as  well  as  to  the  cave,  but  who’s  to  find  it  in 
this  blackness  ?  We  must  get  to  the  starting-point 
again  and  try  to  take  our  bearings.  If  once  I  could 
get  into  my  own  house  again,  I’d  feel  another  man.” 

“  We’re  as  like  tae  find  our  way  into  our  graves,” 
said  Jimmy. 

After  some  painful  groping,  they  heard  a  rumbling 
noise  as  of  heavy  bodies  falling  and  being  rolled  over 
the  ground.  Jimmy  extinguished  his  light ;  and, 
guided  by  their  ears,  they  moved  carefully  forward. 

‘‘  They  must  be  shifting  their  gear,”  the  laird 
whispered.  “  They’re  expecting  a  visit  from  the 
Revenue ;  and  now  they’re  busy  stripping  their  nest 
bare,  and  flitting  to  Drumwood.  D’ye  understand  ? 
They’ve  made  the  Hall  their  store-house.  What  a 
cunning  devil !  Can  ye  not  see  anything,  man  ? 
At  your  age,  I  could  see  in  the  dark  like  a  cat.” 

“  There’s  whiles  a  flicker  o’  light,”  said  Jimmy. 
“  Some  o’  them  must  be  carrying  lanterns.  But 
we’re  far  away  yet.  And  I’m  no’  caring  tae  gang 
nearer.” 
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“We  must  see  how  the  roads  lie,”  said  the  laird, 
exeitedly.  “  They  ean’t  see  us.  We  must  be  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  road  to  the  eave,  and  that’s  how  they’ll 
go  baek  when  they’re  done  here.  We  must  find 
some  place  safer  than  this  to  play  the  spy,  or 
they’ll  have  us  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  I’d  like 
tae  see  the  sun  once  more  before  I  close  my  eyes 
for  ever.” 

“  A  glint  o’  the  moon  wad  dae  for  me,”  whispered 
Jimmy.  “  And  mony’s  the  time  I’ve  misca’ed  her 
sail’  when  she’s  been  warstling  wi’  the  clouds  like  ae 
sheep  amang  a  pack  o’  dogs.  But  ye  couldnae 
distinguish  between  a  needle  and  the  Lammer  Law 
in  sic  a  confusion  o’  pitch.  Stand  fast,  laird,  we’re 
near  enough  noo.” 

Quite  suddenly  they  found  themselves  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  spot  from  which  they 
had  started,  the  passage  apparently  beginning  to 
bend  slightly  from  wLere  they  now  stood  ;  while  for 
them  also  it  widened,  allowing  them  to  creep  out  of 
the  way  of  any  one  who  should  take  the  turning  to 
the  cave. 

For  some  hours  the  work  went  on  steadily.  Then, 
without  a  word  said,  when  apparently  the  last  keg 
had  been  lowered,  the  stone  was  moved  back  to  its 
place,  and  the  laird  and  Jimmy  were  again  lost  in 
the  darkness. 

The  laird  thought  it  safest  to  remain  where  the) 
were  till  the  morning  ;  he  was  too  tired  to  take 
further  risk. 

“I’ve  made  my  bed,  so  I  may  as  well  lie  on  it  and 
go  to  sleep,”  he  said. 

“  I  could  dae  wi’  a  few  winks  mysel’,”  said  Jimmy 
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“  If  there’s  nae  worse  tae  it,  we’re  sure  enough  o’  the 
rheumatics,  and  that  ay  puts  life  intae  a  body.” 

After  a  prolonged  silence  Jimmy  asked  softly, 
“  Are  ye  sleeping,  laird  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  the  laird,  “  and  dreaming.” 

“  I’ll  sing  a  bit  sang,”  said  Jimmy.  “  It  whiles 
sends  me  aff  ; 

“The  glaikit  moon  sklimbed  up  the  sky, 

Abune  the  Lammer  Law. 

Her  licht  went  oot ;  she  lost  her  w’y> 

The  man  on  her  back  began  tae  cry, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  long  and  high, 

The  clouds  were  happed  wi’  snaw.” 


“  That’s  a  daft-like  song,”  said  the  laird. 

“  Aye,  it’s  my  ain  composh.  Whyte  helped  me  wi’ 
words  tae  chime  thegether  ;  but  the  iday’s  mine. 
Wandered  !  That’s  what  ails  the  lot  o’  us.  And  tae 
think  ye  might  be  lying  on  a  feather-bed  in  Drum- 
wood  Hall  the  nicht,  wi’  braw  curtains  round  it,  and 
mebbe  a  fire  in  the  grate  to  keep  off  the  cauld  and 
damp,  and  a  tumbler  o’  toddy  tae  yer  han’ !  Did  ye 
wear  a  night-cap,  laird,  in  the  auld  days  ?  ” 

“  Get  on  wi’  yer  sang,”  growled  the  laird,  “  or  I’ll 
take  my  hand  off  yer  jaw.” 

“  A  ghost  she  looked  sae  wan  and  wee, 

She  was  a  waesome  sicht. 

For  glaikit  folk  like  her  and  me. 

Her  helpless  as  a  bumble  bee. 

When  winds  gae  wud  and  warlocks  flee, 

Like  red  craws  through  the  nicht.” 

“  Is  that  the  end  ?  ”  asked  the  laird,  as  Jimmy 
relapsed  into  silence. 
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“  Of  course,  it’s  the  end  ;  what  mair’s  tae  be  said. 
Pottery’s  no’  whisky.” 

“  Nae  need  tae  tell  me  that,”  said  the  laird.  “  Weel, 
I  dinnae  think  much  o’  it.” 

“  Pottery’s  no’  for  the  likes  o’  you,”  said  Jimmy. 
“  The  power  o’  words  is  lost  on  ye.  Did  ye  ever 
think  what  bird  and  beast  could  dae  wi’  us  if  they 
had  the  gift  o’  the  gab  ?  The  dominie  telled  me 
once  some  folk  think  we  turn  intae  the  bestial  when 
we’re  deid.  I  wonder  whaur  he  is  the  nicht.” 

“  Whisht  !  ”  said  the  laird.  In  the  darkness  they 
heard  the  click  of  a  lock. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Ginger  Joe  followed  his  master  out  of  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  along  a  dark  passage  that  led  to  the  count¬ 
ing-room.  Here  he  was  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  the  work  he  had  to  do,  and  a  large  flask 
of  spirits  to  keep  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point. 
Again  he  was  instructed  minutely  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed  ;  when  all  was  over  he  was  to  return  to  the 
door  by  which  he  would  presently  be  let  out. 

Eden  Harper  moved  aside  a  panel  in  the  wall  and 
they  descended  to  a  door  beneath  the  counting-house 
window. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  and  a  heavy  haar  from 
the  sea  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  even  what 
was  close  at  hand  ;  but  it  gave  signs  of  lifting. 
Without  further  words  Harper  showed  Ginger  out, 
and,  having  closed  the  door,  returned  to  the  counting- 
room.  There  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  thought, 
debating  with  himself  his  conduct  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  He  poured  out  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
from  a  decanter,  and  then  walked  quickly  to  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  house. 

Nancy  and  Euphemia  were  sitting  at  the  drawing¬ 
room  fire,  the  one  reading  and  the  other  listening 
with  half-closed  eyes.  When  Eden  entered  Nancy 
laid  down  the  book. 
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“  Have  you  come  to  read  to  us  ?  ”  she  asked,  look¬ 
ing  pleased. 

“  No  time  for  that  to-night,”  he  said,  smiling. 
“  I  have  piles  of  work  waiting.” 

He  picked  up  the  book  and  glanced  at  what  she 
had  been  reading. 

“  Good  Lord  !  Macbeth,^^  he  said,  laughing. 

“  Why  d’you  laugh,  Eden  ?  ”  said  Euphemia. 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  laughing  at  you  or  at  him,”  he  said, 
“  but  at  the  three  of  you  in  conjunction.  The  fellow 
fairly  waddles  in  blood,  and  the  mere  sight  of  it 
would  make  Nancy  faint.” 

“  It’s  terrible  enough  to  read,”  she  said.  “  And 
at  the  beginning  he  was  so  timid.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  he  said  thoughtfully.  “  It’s  the  men 
who  are  chicken-hearted  at  first  that  wallow  in  it  at 
the  end.  I’ve  heard  it’s  the  same  with  drink.  But 
why  not  read  one  of  his  comedies  ?  A  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  for  example.  Bottom  and  Puck ;  a 
more  entrancing  combination  than  Macbeth  and  the 
witches.  And  what  a  horror  his  wife  is  !  A  woman 
like  that  has  no  right  to  exist.  A  blot  on  creation. 
And  generally  he  is  very  fair  to  his  women  ;  most 
of  them  delightful.” 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  the  utmost  com¬ 
placence  and  glanced  with  approving  eyes  at  Nancy, 
who  sat  back  in  her  chair,  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
fingers  as  she  gazed  into  the  fire. 

“  Well,  I  must  be  getting  to  my  desk,”  he  said. 
“  I’m  sorry  to  leave  you  in  such  villainous  company  ; 
but  you  have  only  to  turn  the  pages  to  get  among  the 
fairies.  I  wish  it  were  always  as  easy.”  He  walked 
to  the  door,  but  turned  for  a  moment  as  he  opened  it. 
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“  Talking  about  witches  reminds  me.  I  was  told 
to-day  that  the  old  spae-wife  was  nearly  drowned 
last  night.  She  fell  into  a  river,  and  was  pulled  out 
insensible.” 

Nancy  had  risen  when  he  moved  away.  She  was 
standing  before  the  fire,  one  hand  resting  on  the 
mantel-piece,  the  other  holding  back  her  dress  as  she 
rested  a  foot  on  the  fender.  She  had  noticed  that 
he  had  not  kissed  her  good-night  as  he  usually  did 
when  likely  to  be  working  late. 

“  You  will  be  very  late  to-night,  I  suppose,”  she 
said,  looking  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

“  Yes,  I  am  sadly  in  arrear  with  my  work.” 

“  I  only  asked  you  because  you  did  not  kiss  me 
good-night.” 

“  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  noticed  that.” 

He  walked  back  to  the  fireplace,  took  her  gently 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  lips.  Usually  his  adieu 
for  the  night  was  a  salute  upon  the  forehead.  Nancy 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  ;  but  then,  for  the  first 
time  she  had  asked  for  it.  She  put  detaining  fingers 
on  his  arms. 

“  Tell  me  about  old  Mab,”  she  said.  “  What  river 
did  she  fall  into  ?  ” 

“  Andra  Catto  called  it  the  river  of  death,”  he 
replied.  “  I  expect  his  geography  and  mythology 
got  mixed  up.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Nancy  quickly.  “I  have  heard 
her  talk  about  it.  It  runs  under  the  ground.  What 
could  she  be  doing  there  ?  ” 

“  The  pool  beside  the  Friar’s  Cell  is  supposed  to 
be  fed  by  an  underground  stream,”  he  replied, 
“  She  may  have  fallen  into  that.’- 
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Euphemia  was  watching  them  well  pleased. 

“  Add  another  night  to  your  arrears,  Eden,”  she 
said,  “  and  read  us  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 
Join  the  fairy  cirele  and  play  Bottom  if  you  like. 
Naney  shall  be  Titania.” 

What  subtle  mood  possessed  the  pair  of  them 
to-night  !  He  chafed  inwardly. 

“  I  feel  like  a  great  sleepy  cat  in  a  web  of  gossamer,” 
he  laughed.  “  No  fairies  for  me  to-night.  But  you 
can  think  of  me  as  Bottom  rehearsing  his  yokels.” 

He  kissed  Nancy  again,  bowed  to  them  both,  and 
went  out. 

Meanwhile,  cursing  the  world  in  general,  and  his 
own  luck  in  particular,  Ginger  Joe  pursued  his  devious 
route  in  the  now  darkened  woodlands,  happily 
unaware  that  his  master,  having  given  him  a  short 
start,  was  now  dogging  his  footsteps.  A  noted  poacher 
as  well  as  a  smuggler.  Ginger  did  not  feel  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  his  position,  but  he  knew  he  was  in  for  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  Convinced  by  what  Harper 
had  told  him  that  the  men  in  the  tower  were  officers 
of  the  law  bent  on  his  destruction,  he  felt  that  he 
was  merely  fighting  for  his  life  in  self-defenee.  One 
murder,  more  or  less,  was  of  little  aecount  to  him  ; 
but  he  eould  not  fail  to  notice  that,  since  the  unlueky 
demise  of  Pete  Logan,  his  former  companions  had 
shown  him  the  cold  shoulder,  and  old  Mab  in  parti¬ 
cular  had  impressed  him  by  her  certainty  of  his  end 
at  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

But  his  mind  had  beeome  the  prey  of  wild  faneies, 
and  he  felt  the  horror  of  capture,  with  the  gallows 
an  ever-terrifying  shadow  in  the  baekground.  Once 
he  paused  to  listen,  his  ear  arrested  by  a  faint 
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rustling.  In  a  moment  the  instinct  of  the  poacher 
was  awake,  and  he  made  his  way  noiselessly  to  the 
spot  where  a  rabbit  was  caught  in  a  trap.  Without 
hesitation,  he  freed  the  creature  from  the  cruel  grip, 
and  with  a  swift  blow  broke  its  neck.  Thrusting  it 
into  a  capacious  pocket,  he  pursued  his  way  with  a 
lighter  mind.  That  was  a  bit  of  luck  ;  and  that  luck 
brings  luck  was  part  of  his  simple  philosophy. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Mosspool  the  mist  from 
the  sea  had  lifted,  and  there  was  a  light  in  the  sky. 
The  entrance  he  sought  was  at  the  other  end  from 
the  tower,  a  door  that  opened  into  the  kitchen 
quarters.  He  had  been  told  he  would  find  it  un¬ 
locked  ;  and  he  had  only  to  lift  the  latch  to  gain 
admittance.  Here  he  found  abundance  of  every¬ 
thing  to  his  purpose.  Ginger  was  amazed  how  easy 
his  work  was  to  be.  There  was  material  here  to 
make  a  dozen  fires,  dry  brushwood,  and  cans  of  oil. 
He  did  not  trouble  to  ask  how  they  came  to  be  there. 
Without  a  moment’s  delay  he  set  to  work.  Although 
he  understood  that  the  men  in  the  tower  were  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  he  yet  dreaded  to  make 
the  least  noise.  Taking  off  his  boots,  he  lit  his  lantern 
and  set  off  to  explore  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
The  inner  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  stood  was 
locked,  but  the  key  turned  easily,  and  he  entered  the 
kitchen  and  from  there  made  his  way  into  the  hall. 
A  great  curved  oak  staircase  led  up,  right  and  left, 
to  the  rooms  ranged  along  the  corridor.  The  hall 
itself  was  wainscoted  with  wood  panellings  which 
would  burn  like  straw. 

'  Then  Ginger  hurried  back  to  his  work-room,  and 
began  carrying  in  armfuls  of  brushwood  which  he 
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distributed  round  the  walls — ^up  the  stairease,  and 
in  front  of  all  the  doors.  Finally  he  drenehed  every¬ 
thing  with  oil,  giving  speeial  attention  to  the  stair¬ 
case.  He  worked  quiekly.  Had  he  known  that  not 
long  before  his  arrival  three  men  had  been  all  over 
the  house,  examining  it  elosely,  with  the  exeeption  of 
the  room  off  the  kitehen  whieh  they  had  found 
looked,  he  would  probably  not  have  made  sueh  a 
perfeet  job  of  it. 

He  looked  at  the  wateh  Harper  had  given  him  to 
keep  time  by.  Five  minutes  had  yet  to  pass  before 
the  moment  appointed  to  set  the  torch  to  the  doomed 
house.  Out  of  the  darkness  behind  came  a  low  voice 
that  he  knew. 

“  Set  fire  at  once.  Everything  is  ready.” 

“  Is  that  you,  master  ?  ”  he  quavered.  “  Blast 
and  damn  your  soul,”  he  thought. 

“  In  two  minutes  the  tower  will  be  blown  up,”  was 
the  answer.  “  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

Ginger  lit  his  torch,  darted  into  the  hall,  and  applied 
it.  Instantly  the  flames  shot  out,  caught  and  spread. 
A  door  opened  in  the  corridor  above,  but  he  did  not 
hear  it,  as  he  rushed  back  to  regain  his  way  of  retreat. 
He  was  met  by  a  man  in  a  black  cloak  with  a  red 
mask  over  his  face. 

“  Hell !  ”  he  shrieked  in  sudden  panic-fear.  ‘‘  Stand 
back.” 

All  the  answer  he  got  was  a  blow  that  crushed  his 
skull,  and  he  fell  back  to  be  consumed  by  his  own 
handiwork. 

Half  a  minute  later  a  dull  roar  shook  the  ground, 
followed  by  the  rumbling  crash  of  falling  masonry. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


The  threshing-floor,  if  not  exactly  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished,  was  at  last  empty,  and  the  revenue  men  might 
pay  it  a  visit  and  welcome  when  they  chose. 

Passing  through  a  door  that  had  no  appearance  of 
being  one,  Harper  entered  a  room  fitted  up  as  an 
office.  It  was  his  work-room,  where  all  his  ledgers 
relating  to  the  farm  and  the  estate  were  kept.  A 
lamp  was  burning  on  a  round  table  in  the  centre. 
There  was  a  great  confusion  of  papers. 

He  picked  up  the  lamp  and  held  it  to  a  mirror, 
scrutinising  his  face  thoughtfully.  There  was  the 
pallor  of  fatigue  on  it ;  the  eyes  looked  a  trifle  tired. 
Replacing  the  lamp  on  the  table,  he  moved  over  to 
a  corner  cupboard  whence  he  took  a  decanter  and 
glass  and  poured  out  brandy.  Then  he  sat  down 
to  his  papers,  and  apparently  became  immersed  in 
business.  Once  he  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  strange  light  in  the  sky  over  the  dark  wood- 
i  lands  brought  a  smile  to  his  lips. 

“  That  ludicrous  brute  !  ”  he  murmured.  ‘‘  Going 
out  of  his  way  to  take  a  rabbit  out  of  a  trap,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.”  And  with  a  faint  look  of 
wonderment  in  his  eyes,  he  became  ^again  absorbed 

in  work.  When  he  had  finished,  he  folded  and 
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arranged  the  papers  and  locked  them  away.  He 
stood  idling  for  a  moment,  apparently  undecided 
what  to  do,  but  evidently  disinclined  for  bed,  when 
the  fall  of  gravel  against  the  window  startled  him. 
Just  below  the  window  could  be  seen,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  a  wooden  door,  of  a  faded  blue  colour,  that 
apparently  was  never  used,  as  there  was  neither 
handle  nor  lock  to  it  from  the  outside.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  Harper  moved  to  one  side  a 
panel  in  the  wainscoted  wall,  and  descended  to  this 
door  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase.  The  signal  was 
one  he  knew.  He  opened  the  door  without  fear. 
A  hooded  figure  stepped  past  him  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  He  closed  the  door  and  followed.  Entering 
the  lighted  room,  the  visitor  threw  off  the  hood  and 
disclosed  the  face  of  Janet  Bertram.  Harper  sat,  and 
motioned  her  to  sit. 

“  I  came  on  the  chance  there  might  be  a  light  in 
the  window,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice  that  trembled 
a  little  ;  ‘‘  there  is  something  you  must  be  told,  and 
I  only  learned  it  to-night.” 

“  Is  Abner  back  ?  ”  he  asked  quietly. 

“  No,  no,”  she  said  hurriedly  ;  “  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  I’ve  come  to  warn  you  against  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  Eden,  and  it  makes  me  sick  with 
fear  of  what  may  happen.  There  is  no  need  to  bid 
you  look  at  the  window  to  see  the  strange  light  in  the 
skies.” 

“  I  have  noticed  it,”  he  answered,  with  such  perfect 
indifference  that  she  looked  hard  at  him,  not  without 
a  glimmer  of  hope. 

“  I  take  it  to  be  some  ricks  burning  at  Whinnocks,’’ 
he  continued  calmly.  “  Andra  Catto  returning 
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home  drunk,  and  setting  fire  to  his  own  steading 
would  not  surprise  me.” 

It  was  just  a  trifle  overdone  ;  the  dawn  of  hope 
went  out  of  her  heart.  Something  in  the  look  she 
gave  him  made  him  vaguely  uneasy. 

“  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  what  you  came  to 
tell  me  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Surely  you  did  not  come 
here  because  of  the  light  in  the  skies  to  warn  me 
against  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  you  call  him. 
Has  he  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  If  he  has  told  me  the  truth — and,  God  help  me  ! 
I  fear  he  has — he  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
For  long  he  has  been  bitter  against  you,  and,  perhaps, 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  has  plenty  faults, 
but  there  was  good  in  him  before  we  came  to  stay 
here.  Why  you  wished  it,  your  own  heart  alone 
knows,  but  it  was  not  out  of  kindness  to  us.” 

“  You’re  wrong  there,  Janet,”  he  said.  “  I  wished 
to  have  you  near  me,  and  it  was  the  only  way  I  could 
think  of,  though  it  had  the  fatal  drawback  of  bringing 
him  with  you.  You  would  not  bear  to  be  separated 
from  him.” 

She  motioned  with  her  hand  for  him  to  be  silent. 

“  I  say  he  has  long  been  bitter  against  you,  because 
you  have  always  treated  him  as  one  for  whom  you 
had  neither  liking  nor  respect.  But  now  it  is  only 
hate  he  bears  you  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  Fie 
came  to  me  this  morning  and  told  me  you  had  taken 
the  girl  he  loved  away  from  him,  and  meant  to  have 
her  for  yourself ;  and  had  last  night  told  him  he 
must  leave  the  country-side,  or  you  would  have  him 
put  in  prison  for  abducting  the  child.  I  urged  him 
to  do  as  you  had  said,  and  promised  I  would  persuade 
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you  to  send  him  money  ;  but  he  swore  he  would 
never  leave  you  till  he  had  brought  you  to  ruin,  or 
his  own  terms.” 

“  And  do  you  imagine,  Janet,  that  his  mad  threats 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  me  ?  ”  Harper  asked 
coldly. 

“  You  will  soon  take  seriously  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,”  she  answered.  “  He  came  to  me  again  to¬ 
night,  a  different  man  from  him  I  saw  this  morning. 
He  was  as  far  above  himself  with  triumph  as  before 
he  had  been  in  the  depths  of  hatred.  He  told  me 
everything,  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  swear  me 
to  secrecy.”  Her  head  drooped  and  she  spoke 
hardly  above  a  whisper.  ‘‘  He  followed  you  to-night. 
From  the  moment  that  Ginger  left,  and  you  followed 
him,  he,  our  son,  followed  you,  and  he  saw  !  ” 

“Poor  Janet!”  said  Harper;  his  expression  was 
again  inscrutable.  “  And  so  you  accept  as  truth 
everything  this  drink-maddened  wretch  pours  into 
your  ears.  He  has  been  drinking  heavily  for  months ; 
his  mind  is  the  prey  of  illusions.  What  he  told  you 
of  my  having  taken  the  girl  is  only  a  proof  of  it.  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  her.  And  now  he  sees 
a  fire  and  his  imagination  conjures  up  this  mad  story.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  know  what  the  light  in  the  sky 
means  ?  ”  she  asked,  shaken  by  his  steadfastness. 

“  I  know  nothing,”  he  replied.  “  You  had  better 
tell  me  what  you  know.” 

“  Mosspool  is  on  fire,' '  she  said,  watching  him 
keenly. 

“  Mosspool  on  fire  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  her 
blankly.  “  So  this  is  his  idea  of  revenge,  to  set  fire 
to  an  ancient  house  that  belongs  to  Kippendale,  and 
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then  start  the  story  that  I  have  done  it  for  some 
secret  reason  of  my  own  ?  ” 

“  That  is  his  story,”  she  answered. 

“  You  must  be  nearly  as  crazy  as  himself,  woman, 
to  believe  me  capable  of  such  a  stupidity.  Is  Bedlam 
loose  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Bedlam  and  worse,”  she  said,  and  her  face  showed 
the  fear  in  her  heart.  “  How  I  wish  it  was  all  a 
dream  !  What  terrifies  me  is  that  you  are  so  proud 
and  obstinate  ;  you  are  dangerous  to  yourself  as  well 
as  to  others,  and  nothing  will  persuade  him  that  he 
does  not  hold  you  in  his  power.  What  will  the  end 
be  ?” 

Despair  was  in  her  voice,  in  her  whole  attitude ; 
it  had  its  effect  on  him. 

“  I  was  with  Kippendale  this  forenoon,”  he  said,  in 
the  tones  of  one  coaxing  a  tired  child.  “  We  were 
talking  about  Mosspool,  among  other  things.  He 
holds  all  the  mortgages  ;  the  place  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  his.  He  has  a  mania  for  acquiring  land, 
and  is  as  keen  on  the  old  house  as  on  the  most  precious 
antique  in  his  possession.  Tell  Kippendale  this  story, 
that,  a  few  hours  after  I  left  him,  I  set  fire  to  Moss- 
pool,  and  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  lay 
by  the  heels  the  man  who  was  trying  to  put  off  his 
own  crime  at  the  door  of  another.  What  conceivable 
object  could  I  have  in  doing  such  a  thing,  what  could 
I  hope  to  gain  by  it  ?  ” 

“  Does  any  one  ever  guess  your  real  object  at  any 
time  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  You  could  lay  any  crime  to  my  charge  on  that 
plea,”  he  answered,  preserving  a  faultless  patience, 
though  a  wild  anger  was  working  in  him.  “  Try  to 
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be  just.  This  charge  is  so  grotesque,  so  damnable, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  composure.  It  is  the 
night -mare  of  a  drunkard  ! 

“  Go  on,”  she  said  faintly.  “  I  wish  to  believe 
you.” 

“  I  was  with  my  wife  and  sister  till  shortly  before 
supper,  when  I  went  out  to  give  orders  to  my  grieve 
about  work  I  wish  done.  After  supper  I  was  here, 
watching  the  removal  of  everything,  against  the  visit 
of  the  revenue  men,  of  which  you  yourself  sent  me 
warning.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  this  room, 
rounding  off  my  day’s  work,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  going  to  bed  when  you  arrived  with  this 
revelation.” 

“  And  what  about  Ginger  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Bob 
says  he  saw  him  come  out  by  the  door  down¬ 
stairs.” 

“  Pie  came  out  with  Ginger  by  that  door  certainly 
last  night,”  Harper  answered.  “  When,  to  my 
surprise  and  annoyance,  I  found  the  girl  in  the  cave, 
I  took  both  Ginger  and  Bertram  away  with  me. 
Since  the  girl  was  there,  she  could  not  be  set  free  at 
once,  especially  as  my  new  forester  had  managed  to 
follow  her  there.  He  and  Bertram  had  a  fight  before 
my  eyes,  in  which  your  son  was  thrown  insensible.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  improved  his  head  either.  It  was 
impossible  to  leave  him  and  Ginger  there,  with  only 
old  Mab  to  look  after  the  girl,  especially  as  Ginger 
had  been  drinking  to  the  point  of  frenzy  with  the 
fear  of  the  hangman  before  his  eyes.  I  brought  the 
two  men  here  with  me.  After  I  had  had  a  few  words 
with  Bertram,  which  he  has  reported  correctly  enough 
to  you,  except  that  I  promised  he  should  not  be  with- 
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out  funds,  I  sent  him  away.  Then  I  took  Ginger  to 
an  outhouse,  where  he  could  pass  the  night.  In  the 
morning  he  was  gone.  Now,  tell  me  the  story  as  he 
told  it  to  you.  I  have  no  fear.” 

“  He  followed  you  through  the  woods,”  said  Janet, 
speaking  rapidly.  “  Once  you  stopped  for  some 
minutes,  but  he  did  not  know  the  reason  of  the 
delay.”  The  incident  of  the  rabbit  flashed  through 
Harper’s  mind.  “  When  at  last  you  reached  Moss- 
pool,  Ginger  went  to  the  kitchen  entrance  to  the 
house,  and  you  to  the  tower.  You  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  After  a  few  minutes  you  returned, 
locked  the  door,  and  went  round  to  the  kitchen 
entrance.  He  followed  you  into  the  house.  You  kept 
in  the  dark  in  the  background.  Ginger  was  coming 
away  when  you  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  darkness. 
After  he  had  kindled  the  blaze,  he  came  rushing  out 
of  the  hall,  for  the  flames  sprang  up  at  once.  You 
had  tied  a  red  mask  on  your  face,  and,  in  a  cloak, 
looked  like  the  devil  himself.  You  stood  straight  in 
his  path,  he  shrieked  at  the  sight  of  you.  You  struck 
him  on  the  head,  and  he  fell — fell  back  among  the 
flames.  Oh !  ”  She  shook  with  the  emotion  of  the 
telling. 

“  The  passing  of  Ginger  has  saved  the  hangman  a 
job,”  said  Harper,  in  his  cool,  quiet  voice,  after  a 
short  silence.  “  As  for  the  devil  in  cloak  and  red 
mask,  I  think  you  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  now 
who  he  was.” 

“  Once,  long  ago,  Eden,  do  you  remember  a  masked 
ball  ?  You  went  dressed  so.” 

“  Ah  !  And  did  you  ever  mention  that  fact  to 
him  ?  ” 
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“  I  could  not  say  I  had  not.  But  the  comedy  has 
turned  to  tragedy,  sure  enough.  My  God  !  Eden,  it’s 
bitter  to  be  bad.” 

“  I  had  not  given  him  credit  for  such  subtlety,” 
said  Harper  sardonically.  He  walked  briskly  and 
brought  the  decanter  and  two  glasses  from  the  corner 
cupboard.  “Take  a  sip,  Jenny;  you  look  faint. 
Now  if  Abner,  with  his  grim  humour,  had  tried  to 
get  a  bit  of  his  own  back,  one  might  have  resented 
the  impudence  ;  but  for  the  child  of  love — ha  ! — to 
play  the  part  of  one  of  the  Eumenides  is,  to  say  the 
least,  ungracious.  You  must  take  him  in  hand, 
Jenny.  Show  him  plainly  that  he  will  only  run  his 
neck  into  a  noose  if  he  tries  to  whisper  that  mad 
story  to  any  one  else.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  crime  home  to  him ;  you  can  tell  him 
that  from  me.  It  is  my  one  threat.  His  only  safety 
is  in  going  away.  Make  what  terms  you  think  fair 
with  him,  and  I  will  agree  to  them.  But  I  can  have 
no  dealings  with  him  personally.  Advise  him,  as  he 
values  his  life,  to  avoid  me.  I  could  not  trust  myself 
with  him  now.” 

“  I  will  do  what  I  can,”  she  said,  rising  wearily. 
“  But  I’m  afraid  to  go  back  the  way  I  came.  I  have 
a  foreboding  he  may  have  followed  me  ;  I  could  not 
speak  with  him  to-night.” 

“  You  can  take  the  underground  way  to  the  shore,” 
he  said.  “  Here  is  a  lantern  will  light  you  nicely. 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  you  have  walked  it  to 
meet  the  stars,  my  Proserpine.’’ 

“  Your  gay  humour  suits  you  ill  to-night,”  she 
said  impatiently.  “I’ve  heard  tell  that  doomed 
folk  sometimes  carry  on  so.  It  is  a  night  of  horror 
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for  me  that  I  fear  will  never  lift.  The  end  is  near 
for  some  of  us.  But  let  me  be  gone.” 

He  lit  the  lantern  and  went  down  the  spiral  stair¬ 
case  which  they  had  ascended.  At  the  foot  he  turned 
to  the  right  along  a  narrow  passage  that  ended  at  an 
iron  door.  Pressing  a  secret  spring,  a  bolt  clicked 
back  and  he  pushed  the  door  open.  Handing  her 
the  lantern,  he  told  her  to  keep  steadily  to  her  left 
by  the  side  of  the  passage,  and  she  would  reach  the 
shore  in  ten  minutes.  Then  he  closed  the  door,  and 
she  was  alone. 

She  had  not  pulled  the  hood  over  her  head  on 
leaving  the  room,  and  turning  the  light  in  this  and 
that  direction  to  make  sure  of  her  footsteps,  her  face 
was  sometimes  lit  up  for  a  moment.  She  had  walked 
about  twenty  paces,  keeping  close  to  the  left  wall  as 
she  had  been  told,  when  a  voice  called  her  by  name. 

“Mother  Gibb!  Dinnae  be  feared.  There’s  nae- 
body  here  ;  only  me  and  the  laird,  and  we’re  baith 
i  lost.  We’ve  got  a  bit  licht  here,  but  we’re  keeping 
!  it,  for  we  dinnae  ken  where  we  are.  She’s  gone,  laird. 

I  Why  did  ye  no’  speak  tae  her  yersel’  ?  I’ve  frichted 
her  awa’,  and  we’re  nae  better  than  we  were.  I’ll 
tine  my  wits  a’thegether  if  this  gangs  on.” 

1  “  Mother  Gibb  1  Janet  !  ”  the  old  laird  cried  out 

i  desperately.  “  Have  some  pity  in  your  breast, 

'  woman.  Here  am  I  helpless  with  this  gomerih  Turn 
!  the  light  on  us  I  We  had  a  glint  o’  yer  face,  unless 
I  you’re  a  spirit,  and  spirits  dinnae  carry  lanterns.” 
i  As  soon  as  she  had  heard  her  name  called,  Janet  had 
shut  the  face  of  the  lantern,  and,  guided  by  their 
voices,  had  advanced  slowly  toward  them.  Now  she 
!  turned  the  light  on  them  suddenly,  and  the  next 
!  18 

.  i 
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moment  was  laughing  hysterically.  They  were 
plastered  with  mud,  and,  sitting  together  with  their 
knees  up  to  their  chins,  presented  a  picture  miserable 
and  ludicrous. 

“  I  wonder  if  Proserpine  ever  had  an  experience 
like  this,”  she  said,  at  last. 

“  Keep  a  grip  o’  her,  laird  !  ”  said  Jimmy,  scramb¬ 
ling  to  his  feet.  “  Her  wits  are  beginning  tae  jig, 
and  nae  wonder.  She’ll  be  off  again,  and  we’ll  never 
catch  her  in  the  heathen  darkness.  Dinnae  be  feared. 
Mother  Gibb.  I  only  want  tae  feel  the  touch  o’  ye. 
I  could  jist  hug  ye  for  real  ]3leasure.  Eh  !  wumman  ! 
we’ve  had  an  awfu’  time  o’t.  But  ye’ll  lead  us  tae 
the  licht.  I’m  famished  for  it,  and  the  sun  should  be 
shining  by  now.  It’s  God’s  Mercy  we’re  deid  when 
we’re  in  our  graves.” 

She  asked  them  no  questions.  Vaguely  she  won¬ 
dered  how  they  came  to  be  there,  but  her  mind 
reverted  to  what  Harper  had  told  her.  She  meant 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  Bertram  leave  the  place 
for  ever.  There  was  only  safety  that  way  for  them 
all. 

She  led  the  laird  and  Jimmy  as  quickly  as  they 
could  stumble  after  her,  but  progress  was  slow. 
The  laird’s  strength  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  could 
hardly  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  But  he  kept  on 
doggedly  in  silence,  supported  by  his  faithful  com¬ 
panion.  At  length  they  could  hear  the  beat  of  the 
sea  against  the  harbour  wall,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
climbed  out  of  a  hole  on  the  side  of  a  sandhill  covered 
with  gorse  that  sloped  to  the  shore.  The  garden  of 
the  tavern  was  a  stone’s-throw  away. 

As  they  moved  heavily  to  it  over  the  sand,  they 
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noticed  the  red  light  in  the  sky  above  the  western 
foreland. 

“  Mosspool  on  fire,”  said  Janet  briefly. 

The  men  gazed  dumbly  at  the  strange  sight.  She 
led  them  through  the  garden,  and  they  were  soon 
in  the  kitchen,  where  the  embers  in  the  grate  were 
still  alive.  She  gave  them  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  watched  them  quietly  as  their  strength 
returned. 

“  I’ve  the  greatest  admiration  for  ye,”  said  Jimmy, 
who  was  the  first  to  recover  the  use  of  his  tongue. 
“  Ye’re  a  grand  woman  ;  and  I’m  yer  frien’  from 
this  night  on.” 

“  How  did  you  come  to  be  where  I  found  you  ?  ” 
she  asked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Warmed  and  comforted  by  what  he  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  but  quite  exhausted,  the  laird  sat  drowsing 
in  his  chair,  and  Jimmy  was  free  to  sjDeak  as  he  liked. 
He  had  never  any  thought  of  secrecy  with  those  whom 
he  liked,  and  Mother  Gibb  was  now  very  dear  to  his 
heart.  With  her  questions  she  helped  his  memory, 
and  soon  had  the  whole  story  from  him.  When  he 
came  to  his  discovery  of  the  man  asleep  on  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor,  and  the  subsequent  conversation  between 
him  and  Harper,  he  supplied  her  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  guess  at  the  truth  of  the  burning  of 
Mosspool.  This  sudden  illumination  of  the  purpose 
behind  the  deed  turned  her  sick  with  horror,  so  that 
Jimmy  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  He  stood 
over  her  with  a  cup  of  brandy  in  his  hand,  stroking 
her  hair  with  the  other,  and  using  those  terms  of 
endearment  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  beguile 
Curly  wigs : 
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“  Tak’  a  sup  o’  this  noo,  it  will  bring  yer  hert  back. 
Eh  !  ye’re  the  bonny  bird  in  the  apple-bloom,  wi’  yer 
heid  like  a  cloud  in  the  sunshine.  Open  yer  een,  and 
see  if  Jimmy  can  catch  the  smile  in  them.  Faith, 
ye’re  ower  quick  for  me.  That’s  better  ;  jist  another 
wee  sup. 

“  Run  intae  the  sun  and  catch  yer  ain  shaddy, 

Then  up  on  my  knee,  my  frolicsome  leddy. 


Ye’ve  got  the  turn  ;  ye’ll  dae  finely  now.  Gosh  ! 
But  I’m  glad  tae  see  ye  roun’  the  corner.” 

She  pushed  away  gently  the  cup,  and  rose  to  her 
feet. 

“  There’s  naething  like  a  drop  o’  brandy  for  a 
dwawm  ower  the  hert,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
and  gazing  at  nothingness,  while  he  absent-mindedly 
raised  the  cup  to  his  own  lips.  “  But  ye  gied  me  a 
fricht ;  ye  went  as  white  as  a  sheet,  no’  that  there’s 
ever  muckle  colour  in  yer  cheeks.  And  says  I  tae 
myseT,  she’s  aff.  What  wad  hae  been  the  best  thing 
tae  daw  now,  if  ye  had  gane  clean  aff  the  slate  ? 
Rip  ye  up  ?  Or,  empty  a  bucket  ower  ye  ?  ” 

“  It’s  not  necessary  to  do  anything,”  she  said. 

“  That’s  no’  sae  easy,  but  I’ll  keep  it  in  mind.” 

“  Take  the  laird  into  the  parlour  here,”  she  said. 
“  He  can  sleep  on  the  sofa  for  all  that  remains  of  the 
night  ;  and  make  yourself  comfortable  on  the  arm¬ 
chair.  And  will  you  promise  me — it’s  all  I  ask  of  you 
— never  to  say  a  word  to  any  one  about  the  man  in 
the  threshing-floor  ?  Don’t  ask  me  why  I  beg  this 
of  you.” 

“  Blithely  I’ll  promise  ye  that,”  he  replied  quickly. 
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“  But  it’s  astonishing,  a’  the  same,  how  many  folk  I 
find  I  can  oblige  by  holding  my  tongue.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him  ;  “I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Now  I  must  get 
some  sleep  ;  there’s  a  lot  to  do  to-morrow.  I  wish  to 
God  it  might  never  come.” 

She  had  reached  the  door  when  Jimmy  remembered 
something  that  had  been  puzzling  him  since  she 
found  him  in  the  labyrinth. 

“  Ye  used  a  word  the  nicht,”  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  suddenly  seized  with  the  fear  of  wakening  the 
laird,  who  was  by  now  snoring  comfortably,  “  that 
I  never  heard  afore  ;  and  I’m  by  way  o’  bein’  ta’en 
up  wi’  words  in  the  matter  o’  pottery  o’  my  ain 
composh.” 

“  What  was  the  word  ?  ”  she  asked,  amused  in 
spite  of  herself  at  the  quaint  figure  he  made,  with  his 
head  inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  his  eyes,  the  one 
redeeming  feature  in  his  face,  twinkling  at  her  in¬ 
quisitively,  but  full  of  far  more  knowledge  than  he 
would  confess  to. 

“  When  ye  turned  yer  light  on  us  in  the  dark,  ye 
laughed  ;  and  it  was  yer  laugh  that  heartened  me. 
Wha’s  Proserpine  ?  ” 

“  She  was  Queen  of  the  King  of  Hell,”  she  said, 
smiling  at  him.  “  But  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow, 
that  ever  I  could  learn,  poor  lass.” 

“  Queen  o’  Hell,”  said  Jimmy.  “  Weel,  I  asked 
for  it,  and  I’ve  got  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Janet  Bertram  sat  by  the  window  of  her  bedroom 
looking  out  on  the  little  bay  ;  and,  with  Mosspool 
burning  before  her  eyes,  she  dreamed  of  the  past,  and 
of  the  man  who  had  made  her  life  the  plaything  of 
his  capriee  and  passing  passion.  She  had  been  only 
sixteen  when  first  she  met  him,  though  developed  in 
mind  and  body  beyond  her  years.  Her  father  was 
a  man  of  no  aecount,  incapable  in  his  profession, 
selfish,  ignorant,  leading  his  motherless  daughter  a 
wandering  purposeless  life  until  poverty  compelled 
him  to  stay  at  home  in  his  native  place,  where,  miser¬ 
ably  poor  as  they  were,  Janet  was  at  first  happy.  But 
as  the  months  passed  she  grew  dull.  The  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene,  therefore,  of  young  Abner 
Jaffray,  fresh  from  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
instant  and  utter  capitulation  to  her  youth,  charm, 
and  beauty,  was  a  great  event  in  her  life.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Janet  loved  him,  for  her  love  she  gave 
later  to  another,  with  a  recklessness  natural  to  her. 
But  in  her  loneliness,  and  with  no  one  else  to  compete 
for  her  favour,  Janet  easily  imagined  that  she  returned 
his  passion  fully.  Then  young  Eden  Harper  came 
on  a  visit  to  Whitelees.  Janet  had  heard  of  him 
from  Abner,  who  was  generous  in  praising  his  friend. 

From  the  first  she  felt  strangely  attracted  to  him,  but 
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resisted  the  fascination,  knowing  by  instinct  that 
no  good  could  come  to  her  through  him.  But  when 
Abner  went  abroad,  swearing  eternal  fidelity  and 
seeking  a  similar  vow  from  her,  she  had  felt  reluctant 
to  give  it ;  and  when  Eden  began  wooing  her  in 
secret,  she  capitulated  gladly.  He  meant  to  make 
her  his  mistress,  but  of  this  intention  Abner  should 
know  as  little  as  possible.  Eden  Harper  made  love 
to  her  with  all  the  cunning  and  passion  of  his  nature. 

At  last,  Janet  left  her  father’s  home  and  was 
established  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  time  Harper  was 
assiduous  in  his  attentions.  He  played  the  part  of 
devoted  lover  with  such  ardour  that  she  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  consequences.  Their  son  was  born, 
then  Eden  was  strangely  absent ;  his  absence  became 
prolonged,  and  when  he  did  revisit  her  he  was 
changed.  His  mind  seemed  obsessed  by  something 
that  rendered  him  cold  and  absorbed.  He  took  no 
interest  in  the  boy,  who,  as  he  grew  in  years,  seemed 
to  grow  in  wilfulness.  For  a  full  year  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard  from  him,  but  received  money  regularly 
from  a  business  house  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  she  was 
always  well-to-do. 

Her  time  passed  heavily,  but  not  altogether  un¬ 
happily.  She  wondered  over  Eden’s  silence,  but  was 
sure  he  would  come  back  to  her  again.  So  far  as 
years  went  she  was  still  little  more  than  a  girl,  and 
beautiful.  When  he  did  come  back  he  seemed  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  again  ;  but  he  was  a  changed 
man.  She  could  see  that  truth.  Then,  little  by  little, 
he  revealed  his  plans  to  her,  telling  her  he  must  have 
her  nearer  him,  as  he  could  not  spare  the  time  to  visit 
Edinburgh  so  often  as  formerly.  He  explained  to 
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her  about  the  smuggling,  and  induced  her  to  take  the 
tavern  in  succession  to  Mother  Gibb,  whose  name  she 
borrowed. 

She  complied  with  his  wishes  with  as  pretty  a  grace 
as  possible.  Eden  was  delighted  ;  he  had  not  expected 
to  get  his  way  so  easily.  Then  he  thought  it  wise  to 
tell  her  of  the  downfall  of  Abner  Jaffray.  Now,  as  she 
sat  by  her  window  dreaming,  she  wondered,  as  she  had 
often  done  before,  why  Harper  had  willed  that  she 
and  Abner  should  meet  again  in  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances.  But  it  was  simply  the  old  story  of  “they 
ne’er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong,”  and  he  was 
indifferent  now  whether  Abner  discovered  the  truth 
or  not.  That  was  the  measure  of  his  love  for  Janet, 
who  had  given  him  everything. 

Vividly  she  remembered  the  moment  when  Abner 
first  swung  into  the  place  below,  unconscious  of  whom 
he  was  to  meet.  He  had  stared  at  her  simply  bereft 
of  thought  and  speech.  Then  horror,  she  could  see, 
had  come  to  him.  The  truth  had  been  burnt  into 
his  brain  as  by  lightning.  Without  a  word  spoken 
he  turned  about  and  groped  away  blindly. 

For  many  a  day  she  did  not  see  him  again,  and 
did  not  mention  their  meeting  to  Eden,  even  when, 
a  year  or  two  later,  the  reprobate  married  the  laird 
of  Kippendale’s  sister ;  but  from  that  moment 
his  power  over  Janet  vanished.  Coldly  she  bade 
him  keep  to  his  own  fireside.  And  then  she  was 
permitted  to  see,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her 
life,  anger  like  a  devouring  flame  torture  the  proud 
man  who  had  been  her  master.  But  the  spell  which 
had  held  her  to  him  was  broken.  She  neither  feared 
nor  hated  him.  In  a  sense  he  was  dead  to  her» 
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From  that  time,  except  in  the  way  of  business,  they 
had  been  as  strangers  to  each  other  till  that  night, 
when,  urged  by  the  sense  of  a  great  danger  threatening 
him,  she  had  sought  to  give  him  warning.  And  again 
he  had  lied  to  her  with  deliberation. 

Time  passed  her  unheeded  as  she  sat  by  the  window 
on  that  fatal  night.  At  times  she  was  conscious  of 
the  whisper  of  the  waves  as  they  kissed  the  sea-wall 
and  fell  back,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  sea,  dark,  yet  visible  against  the  mass  of  headland 
crowned  with  trees  that  were  black  in  outline  against 
the  weird  light  from  the  burning  Mosspool.  But  even 
she  must  fall  back  into  the  past  again,  with  its  bitter 
memories. 

She  became  slowly  conscious  of  a  man  standing  in 
the  road,  gazing  up  fixedly  at  her  window.  Had  he 
been  a  stranger  she  could  not  have  made  out  his 
features,  but  she  recognised  him  by  his  attitude,  the 
head  thrown  back,  thumbs  in  his  armpits. 

“  Is  it  you,  Andra  ?  ” 

“  It’s  myself,  Janet.  I  must  speak  wi’  ye  ;  it’s 
life  and  death  for  somebody.” 

She  closed  the  window  and  descended  stealthily, 
so  that  she  should  waken  no  one  ;  but,  listening  at 
the  parlour  door,  she  was  in  no  doubt  whether  the 
old  laird  and  Jimmy  were  really  sound  asleep.  Noise- 

lesslv  she  admitted  Andra,  and  led  him  into  the 

•/ 

kitchen. 

“  What  is  it  ?  I  know  it  is  Mosspool  on  fire.” 

“  All  the  world  will  ken  that  in  a  few  hours,”  he 
answered.  “  It’s  worse  news  for  you  I  have  than 
that,  Janet.  Ye’ll  have  no  suspicion  who  did  it  ?  ” 

She  could  only  shake  her  head. 
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“  I’ve  come  to  do  ye  a  service,  but  there’s  nae  time 
tae  waste.  If  he’s  no’  away  already,  he  must  make 
a  bolt  for  it,  or  get  into  hiding  at  once.  I  would  be 
ill-judged  for  giving  ye  this  warning ;  but  I  cannae 
forget  auld  times.” 

“  His  name  ?  ”  she  whispered.  Her  mouth  was  so 
dry  she  could  hardly  articulate. 

“  God  help  me  !  D’ye  no’  understan’  ?  Yer  ain 
son,  Janet,  yer  ain  son  ;  there’s  nae  use  beating  about 
the  bush.  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  helplessly. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  she  said. 

“  It  disnae  matter  a  damn,  wumman,  whether  ye 
believe  it  or  not,”  he  replied  excitedly.  “  We  saw 
him  with  our  ain  eyes  ;  there’s  evidence  tae  hang 
him  three  times  over.  There’s  the  three  o’  us, 
locked  intae  the  tower  wi’  his  ain  hand,  ready  tae 
swear  on  oath  tae  him.” 

“  And  you  saw  no  one  else  ?  ”  she  asked,  stunned 
by  this  corroboration  of  Harper’s  words. 

“  Aye,  we  saw  the  poor  devil  he  struck  back  into 
the  flames.  Janet,  I  cannae  tell  ye  mair.  I  came 
here  no’  tae  break  yer  heart,  but  tae  gie  ye  time  tae 
help  him  escape,  for  there’s  no’  chance  o’  mercy  being 
shown  him  if  he’s  taken  alive.  Mr.  Tarrant,  now  it’s 
gone,  feels  the  loss  of  Mosspool  in  the  very  nerves  o’ 
his  een  ;  and,  besides,  we  saw  that  puir  devil  murdered. 
I’ll  no’  say  but  what  Bob  may  have  been  put  up  to 
do  this  ;  but  he’s  the  man  we  saw,  and  even  if  he  was 
daein’  anither’s  job  for  him,  he’ll  no’  escape  the 
consequences.” 

“  Tell  me  more,”  she  said.  “  How  did  you  escape 
if  you  were  locked  in  ?  ’’ 
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“  Had  ye  no’  better  be  seekin’  Bob,  instead  o’ 
sitting  there  asking  questions  ?  ”  he  answered  roughly. 

“  I  have  no  idea  where  he  is,”  she  said.  “  And  I 
must  know  the  truth  about  it.  Tell  me  all  quickly.” 

“  Weel,  gimme  a  sup  o’  drink.  It’s  been  a  hell  o’ 
a  nicht  for  me.  I’m  no’  wantin’  anither  like  it  this 
side  the  grave.” 

She  filled  his  glass  from  the  bottle  still  standing  on 
the  table  where  the  old  laird  had  left  it.  He  drank 
it  quickly  and  filled  himself  another.  Then,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  told  her  what  had 
happened. 

“A  waft  o’  news  came  tae  Tarrant  in  the  tower 
that  he  was  in  danger,  and  that  his  enemies  kent 
where  he  was.  Francie  Whyte  was  there  wi’  him 
when  I  put  my  heid  intae  what  was  soon  tae  be  a 
fiery  furnace.  Weel,  Tarrant  himseP  jaloused  fire, 
and  he  was  richt.  He  asked  me  and  Whyte  tae  sit 
up  wi’  him  and  prevent  it  if  possible.  When  it  got 
dark  we  went  ower  the  whole  house,  and  there  was 
nae  a  sign  o’  anything,  and  no’  an  opening  anywhere. 
The  door  out  o’  the  tower  was  left  unlocked  wi’  the 
key  in  the  inside.  We  were  sitting  as  still  as  mice 
when  we  heard  the  key  turn  at  the  foot  o’  the  stairs. 
I  ran  down,  and  sure  enough  the  key  was  out  and 
the  door  locked.  When  I  went  up  again  and  told 
them  this,  Tarrant  pulled  back  the  chimney-piece 
that  opens  like  a  door,  and  we  went  intae  the  next 
room,  and  looked  out  o’  the  window  ;  and  there 
round  by  the  tower  came  some  one  holding  the  wall 
like  a  shadow,  and  if  he  hadnae  lifted  his  face,  we 
would  never  hae  been  the  wiser  who  he  was.  But  as 
he  passed  under  the  window,  by  the  power  o’  God  ! 
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Janet,  he  lifted  his  faee  till  it  seemed  as  if  he  stared 
straight  up  at  us,  and  it  was  the  face  o’  yer  ain  son — 
Bob  Bertram. 

“  ‘  Bide  a  minute,’  said  Tarrant,  ‘  and  gie  him  time 
tae  get  intae  the  hoose.  Then  weTl  hae  him.’  We 
waited  three  or  four  minutes  and  then  we  went 
through  anither  room  out  on  tae  the  gallery  that 
rins  round  the  hall.  But  when  we  opened  the  door 
a  gust  o’  hot  wind  hit  us  in  the  face,  and  there  was 
the  flames  dancing  about  everywhere.  I  looked 
down,  and  in  a  flash  I  saw  a  man  in  a  long  cloak  and 
a  mask  over  his  face,  bringing  down  a  heavy  stick 
on  another  man’s  heid,  and  he  fell  back  intae  the 
Are.  Then  there  came  the  roar  o’  an  explosion  behind 
us.  We  pulled  to  the  door  and  went  back,  but  soon 
found  there  was  nae  going  back.  The  tower  had 
been  blown  up.  The  room  where  we  had  been  sitting 
was  gone.  Tarrant  sat  down  and  stared  in  front  o’ 
him,  a  man  bereft  o’  senses.  If  it  had  nae  been  for 
Francie  Whyte,  we  would  hae  stood  staring  till  the 
Are  got  us  ;  or  we  would  hae  jumped  intae  the  ruins 
and  broken  our  necks.  He  got  oot  his  woodman’s 
knife,  and,  cutting  up  the  sheets  and  blankets  on  the 
bed,  made  a  stout  rope  o’  them. 

“  The  lad  did  everything.  He  fastened  an  end  o’ 
his  rope  tae  the  hind  post  o’  the  bed,  and,  telling  me 
no’  tae  move  till  he  came  back,  he  went  down  intae 
the  ruins.  My  God  I  wumman,  it  was  terrible,  but 
the  short  of  it  was  Whyte  saved  us.  He  lowered  us, 
and  shifted  us,  and  haled  us,  until  we  found  the  open¬ 
ing  o’  the  passage  under  the  ground  tae  the  sea ;  for 
we  were  down  in  the  cellar,  ye  must  ken.  He  got  Tar¬ 
rant  on  his  back  and  we  scrammled^through  somehow. 
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I  could  laugh  now  when  I  think  o’  it.  He  had  cut  the 
rope,  and  a  whang  o’  it  was  still  hanging  frae  Tarrant’s 
shoulders.  I  held  on  tae  that  and  followed  him,  and 
never  did  I  let  go  till  we  come  oot  on  the  rocks  by  the 
sea.  It’s  no’  far,  but  it  looked  a  day’s  journey  tae 
me.  And  then  Tarrant  waked  up  ;  and  for  a  moment 
I  thocht  he  had  lost  his  reason,  for  he  didnae  seem 
tae  remember  a  thing.  Tae  his  dying  day  he’ll  never 
ken  except  by  hearsay  how  he  left  Mosspool.  But 
the  lad  made  nothing  o’  it.  He  said  he  had  been 
accustomed  a’  his  life  tae  gang  fishing  by  night,  and 
his  eyes  were  accustomed  tae  the  dark ;  but  I  came 
here  tae  give  ye  a  warning,  for  I  ken  it’s  what  Abner 
Jaffray  would  hae  wished  me  to  do,  though  there’s 
many  a  one  would  blame  me.  But  now  I  maun  be 
away.” 

Janet  had  listened  with  a  strange,  set  look  on  her 
face.  Now  she  rose,  and,  motioning  him  to  follow, 
let  him  out  into  the  garden  behind.  Closing  the  door, 
she  went  up  to  her  room,  and  resumed  her  vigil  by 
the  window.  She  could  not  have  spoken  a  word  to 
Andra  Catto  ;  a  stupor  of  horror  seemed  to  hold  her 
brain.  She  was  as  one  who  stands  beneath  an  impend¬ 
ing  calamity,  and  yet  is  powerless  to  move.  The 
diabolical  completeness  of  the  plan  to  destroy  Tarrant 
was  beyond  Bertram.  She  had  no  need  to  argue  that 
point.  But  his  position  seemed  none  the  less  hope¬ 
less.  And  though  she  had  known  Harper  long,  and 
was  aware  that  he  was  merciless,  she  had  not  deemed 
him  capable  of  cold-blooded  murder. 

It  was  not  till  the  dawn  began  to  break  that  she 
saw  a  boat  emerge  from  the  haze  and  move  slowly 
to  the  harbour  head.  It  was  made  fast ;  the  man 
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dropped  his  oars,  and  made  straight  for  her  door. 
She  opened  it  to  her  son. 

“  Not  in  bed  !  ”  said  Bertram.  He  had  a  wild, 
half  crazy  look.  “  I  meant  to  get  in  at  the  window 
and  have  a  sleep  on  the  sofa.” 

“  I  have  been  sitting  up  all  night  for  you,”  she 
answered  tonelessly.  He  gave  her  a  quick,  question- 
ing  look. 

“  You’ve  had  a  bit  of  a  shock,”  he  said,  following 
her  to  the  kitchen.  “  Never  mind.  You’ll  soon  get 
over  it.  You  won’t  be  sorry  to  see  that  proud  devil 
brought  to  his  knees.  I’ve  got  him  there  at  last,  and 
by  God  !  he  won’t  get  up  again.” 

“  It  is  you  who  are  in  danger — terrible  danger,” 
she  said. 

He  stared  at  her. 

“  Had  visitors  ?  ”  he  asked,  picking  up  the  bottle 
and  emptying  what  was  left  into  the  glass.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  he  gave  a  short  laugh,  “  I  must  get  some  sleep  ; 
and  then  for  the  Mains,  and  my  fine  gentleman  there, 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  innocent.  I’ll  swear.” 

“  A  man  who  knew  me  when  I  was  a  girl  came 
here  to  warn  me  that  you  must  go  aw^ay.  You  alone 
were  seen  at  Mosspool  to-night  before  the  fire  broke 
out.” 

“  Who  was  this  man  ?  ”  he  asked. 

‘‘  Andra  Catto.” 

‘‘  His  friend,”  he  said  savagely.  ‘‘  You  are  easily 
put  in  blinkers.” 

“  Never  a  friend  of  his.  Always  a  friend  of  Abner 
Jaff  ray’s.” 

“  Another  of  his  friends,”  he  said. 

“  No  more  bitter  enemies  exist,”  she  replied.  Her 
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words  carried  conviction.  She  noticed  this  and  went 
on.  “  Andra  was  one  of  three  in  the  tower  to-night 
who  heard  the  door  locked  on  them.  They  looked 
out  of  a  window  and  saw  you.  All  three  can  swear 
to  it.  Later  they  believe  it  was  you,  dressed  in  a 
cloak  and  wearing  a  mask  who — who  did  a  murder. 
One  of  the  three  who  can  swear  to  your  face  is  Mr. 
Tarrant.” 

“  If  I  tell  them  the  truth - ” 

“  They  believe  already  you  may  have  been  incited 
to  it.  But  if  you  are  taken,  Andra  says,  you  must 
suffer  the  consequences.” 

“  You  think  I  told  you  a  lie,”  he  asked,  turning  on 
her  with  sudden  anger. 

“  I  do  not,”  she  answered.  ‘‘  But  who  else  will 
believe  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  to  take  the  blame  of  a  thing  I  never  did,  and 
the  risk  of  hanging  for  it,  to  save  him  !  A  fine 
mother,  you  I  But  you’ve  always  put  the  smiling 
beast  before  me.  I  can’t  do  it.  I’d  always  see  his 
damned  face  before  me,  smiling  because  he  had  made 
an  outeast  of  me  for  what  he  had  done  himself ; 
tapping  his  infernal  snuff-box,  with  Bess  in  his  power 
into  the  bargain.  I  can’t  do  it  !  ” 

“  Put  Bess  out  of  your  mind,”  she  said  gently. 
“  She  has  her  father  now.  She  will  never  be  in  his 
power.  And  danger  threatens  him  on  every  side. 
Your  escape  cannot  save  him  ;  it  can  only  save 
yourself.  But  as  sure  as  you  stay  here,  after  what 
Andra  has  told  me,  you  run  to  your  death.” 

“  You  wish  to  be  quit  of  me  to  give  him  a  chance 
at  least,”  he  said  doggedly. 

“  I  would  save  both  Eden  and  you  if  I  could  ;  but 
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I’m  thinking  only  of  you  at  present.  Information 
will  be  laid  against  you  this  morning.  Your  story 
will  only  seem  a  treaeherous  attempt  to  save  your¬ 
self.  I  can  give  you  all  the  money  you  need  till  you 
are  in  safety.  Write  me  then,  and  I  shall  send  more 
and  regularly.  I  promise  that.  Make  haste  ;  it 
will  soon  be  light.” 

“  You  need  not  fear  ITl  let  myself  be  caught,”  he 
said,  rising. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

At  last  everything  was  in  process  for  the  liberation 
of  Liggit,  and  Sally  sat  in  the  parlour  of  the  Blue 
Bell  awaiting  her  errant  lord,  when  Mr.  MacHannish 
strolled  in  to  look  diligently  for  something  he  could 
not  find.  Sally  was  finishing  a  pair  of  stockings, 
begun  since  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  and,  her  heart 
now  being  light,  she  could  afford  to  smile  at  her  land¬ 
lord  despite  the  hard  things  MacKellar  had  said  of  him. 

“  Ah,  there  ye  are,  Mrs.  Liggit.  A  more  eident 
woman  than  yourself  is,  I  have  never  known,  despite 
all  the  attractions  that  this  town  affords,  and  the 
many  braw  friends  ye  have  at  beck  and  call.”  Mr. 
MacHannish  approached  as  near  to  her  as  his  unwritten 
code  of  manners  allowed,  and  gave  his  eyes  licence 
to  wander  admiringly  over  her.  “  When  I  saw  ye 
walking  along  the  High  Street  this  forenoon,  just 
opposite  my  ain  humble  house,  cheek  by  jowl  wi’ 
nae  less  than  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  him  smiling  at 
you  and  you  smiling  at  him,  as  couthy  and  close  as 
twa  doos  on  the  same  branch  o’  a  tree,  my  hert  gave 
a  thud  at  the  back  o’  my  neck,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
J.  MacHannish,’  I  said,  ‘  for  a’  the  years  ye  hae  had 
lease  o’  the  Blue  Bell,  never  have  ye  seen  the  like 
before.’  ” 

“  Whatever  nonsense  is  that  ye’re  talking,  Mr. 
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MacHannish  ?  said  Sally ;  but  the  colour  stole  into 
her  face  with  a  sudden  apprehension,  and  she  bent 
her  head  closely  over  her  knitting.  “  What  was 
there  tae  startle  ye  seeing  me  walking  quietly  wi’ 
my  friends  and  their  friends,  for  that’s  a’  it  comes 
tae  ?  ’’ 

“  Aweel,  Mrs.  Liggit,  if  ye  choose  to  put  it  that 
way,”  Mr.  MacHannish  replied  softly ;  “  but  ye  see 
I  let  my  tongue  run  awa’  wi’  me  this  morning  talking 
tae  ye  aboot  him,  for  I  never  dreamed  how  it  was 
between  you  and  him.  So  when  I  saw  him  overtake 
you  walking  between  yer  twa  gallant  gentlemen,  and 
the  joy  of  yer  meeting,  for  there  was  nae  mistaking 
which  o’  the  three  o’  them  was  yer  particular  liking, 
walking  off  wi’  him  and  leaving  the  other  twa  tae 
girn  in  each  ither’s  face,  and  if  I  live  tae  a  hundred 
I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on  Mr.  MacKellar’s  front 
window,  for  I’ve  nae  doot  he  had  let  his  tongue  wag, 
and  it’s  well  kent  tae  hae  mair  stings  in  it  than  a 
bramble  bush  has  thorns,  I  jist  said  tae  mysel’,  ‘  J. 
MacHannish,’  I  said,  ‘  I  hope  by  a’  the  saints  in  the 
calendar  she  will  keep  a  quiet  mouth  as  to  what 
passed  between  her  and  me  this  morning  in  the  privacy 
of  personal  communion.’  ” 

“  I  dinnae  ken  about  Mr.  MacKellar’s  tongue,”  said 
Sally,  now  looking  him  squarely  in  the  face  ;  “  but 
ye  hae  a  braw  clapper  o’  yer  ain,  Mr.  MacHannish, 
though  it  moves  as  softly  as  a  parritch  stirrer.  But 
I  telled  the  Lord  Advocate  every  word  ye  said  about 
him,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  dominie  here  tae  gie 
him  a  bit  o’  my  mind.  And  as  to  privacy  o’  personal 
communion  between  you  and  me,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  I’ll  thank  ye  no’  tae  use  sic  words  about 
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me  if  ye  dinnae  want  me  tae  take  the  back  o’  my 
hand  aff  yer  mouth.” 

“  Ach  !  Mrs.  Liggit,  what  would  ye  be  misunder¬ 
standing  me  for,”  said  Mr.  MacHannish,  in  his  most 
deprecating  voice,  “  when  there  is  not  anither  leddy 
in  Edinburgh  I  would  wish  to  stand  better  wi’  than 
yourself  ?  I  come  frae  the  hills  and  glens  where  we 
use  the  soft  words  that  suit  the  occasion,  and  a 
beautiful  woman  jist  plays  the  very  deil  on  my  hert 
strings.” 

“  Then  ye  better  take  yer  fiddle  o’  a  hert  oot  o’ 
here,”  said  Sally,  rising  ;  “  for  if  I’m  no’  mista’en, 
I  hear  Jock’s  fit  in  the  passage.  Show  him  and  the 
dominie  in  here  ;  I’m  ready  for  them.  And  make 
yerself  scarce,  my  man,  if  ye  dinnae  want  tae  be 
soused  wi  ’yer  ain  slops.” 

The  crestfallen  MacHannish  hastened  to  the  door, 
and  ushered  in  the  dominie  and  the  herculean  farrier 
of  Duntry.  Sally  stood  to  receive  them  with  the 
'  light  of  battle  in  her  eyes.  Jock  advanced  to  her 
I  with  a  beaming  smile  and  arms  out -stretched.  But 
I  Sally  waved  him  off,  and  confronted  the  dominie. 

I  “  It’s  a  peety,  Mr.  Jaffray,”  said  Sally  bitterly, 
I  “  that  you,  who  kens  sae  mony  grand  folk,  could  nae 
i  find  something  better  tae  amuse  ye,  wi’  the  help  o’ 
,  that  auld,  long-bearded  scunner,  Phantassie,  than 
I  tae  make  a  fine  fool  o’  me.  And  if  it  had  nae  been 
I  for  that  fat  sorrow,  MacHannish,  I  wad  never  hae 
!  been  a  hate  the  wiser,  and  you  and  a’  yer  frien’s 
i  laughing  at  me  behind  my  back.  And  there’s  that 
great  coof  o’  a  man  o’  mine,  standing  gajung  at  me 
like  a  pig  wi’  its  throat  cut,  that’s  just  escaped  the 
gallow’s  rope.  Eh  !  dominie,  I’ll  find  it  hard  in  my 
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heart  ever  tae  forgie  ye.  But  I’m  real  glad  tae  see 
ye,  lad.”  She  turned  to  the  bewildered  Jock,  and 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck.  Jock  gave  her  a  hug 
that  would  have  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  any  one 
less  heroically  built  than  herself. 

‘‘  I  would  follow  Jock’s  example,  my  kittle  quean,” 
said  the  dominie,  “  despite  all  your  hard  words,  if  he 
was  not  there  to  forbid  it.  But  if  the  two  o’  ye  can 
spare  me  half  a  minute.  I’ll  put  your  mind  at  rest. 
Mr.  Phantassie  told  me  of  your  chance  meeting  with 
the  Lord  Advocate  yesterday,  and  ye  could  see  for 
yourself  that  he  had  taken  no  umbrage  at  anything 
you  said.  Why  should  he  ?  You  spoke  to  the  man, 
not  the  lawyer.  And  a  fine  story  ye’ll  have  to  tell 
about  it  yourself  later.” 

“  I  dinnae  ken  what  games  ye  have  been  up  tae  wi’ 
the  Lord  Advocate,”  said  Jock,  looking  at  her  admir¬ 
ingly  ;  “  but  ye  maun  mak’  yer  peace  wi’  Mr.  Jaffray, 
wha’s  been  a  true  frien’  tae  me  and  you,  lass.” 

“  I  dinnae  need  you  tae  tell  me  that,”  said  Sally. 
“  But  he  kens  fine  how  upset  and  mortified  I  would 
feel  when  I  remembered  how  free  I  had  been  with  the 
gentleman,  never  dreaming  wha  he  was.” 

“  It  will  be  a  lesson  tae  ye,”  said  Jock,  who,  having 
displayed  his  affection,  now  thought  he  might  adminis¬ 
ter  correction,  ‘‘  never  tae  be  ower  free  again  wi’  any 
man.” 

“  The  Lord  gie  me  patience  !  Tae  hear  him  talk 
of  freedom,”  said  Sally,  glad  of  the  diversion,  “  wi’ 
the  smell  o’  the  jail  still  on  his  claes  !  Gang  up  stairs 
at  once,  and  put  on  a  decent  suit  ye’ll  find  hanging 
on  a  chair  for  ye,  and  everything  else  ye  need  laid 
oot  tae  yer  hand.  And  then  stejD  ootside  and  get 
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yer  hair  cut  ;  for  ye  look  as  if  ye  had  eome  oot  o’ 
the  ark,  no’  tae  mention  where  ye  have  been.” 

Jock  obeyed  like  a  child,  and,  with  a  broad  grin, 
left  the  room. 

“  He’ll  no’  be  ower  hard  on  a  sair  tried  woman, 
dominie,”  said  Sally,  turning  to  him  with  a  laugh,  as 
she  sat  down,  and  smoothed  out  her  dress  with  her 
hands.  “  But  that  thing  MacHannish  had  let  the 
cat  out  o’  the  bag  no’  a  minute  before  ye  cam’  in, 
and  I’ll  no’  deny  I  was  a  wee  bit  flustered.” 

The  dominie  was  about  to  ehange  the  subjeet  by 
informing  her  that  his  inquiries  after  Mr.  Beltown 
had  only  resulted  in  his  learning  that  the  gentleman 
had  left  Edinburgh  when  the  door  was  opened  by 
MaeHannish. 

“  News  has  just  eome,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
dominie,  ‘‘  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  leddy,  as 
I’ve  gathered  that  she  comes  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  A  messenger  has  arrived  from  the  laird  of 
Kippendale  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh.  The  house  of 
Mosspool  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  it  is 
feared  that  some  persons  have  lost  their  lives.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  the  news  would  be  of  interest  to 
Mrs.  Liggit,  and  perhaps  to  yourself,  sir.” 

“  News  of  import,  indeed,  Mr.  MaeHannish,”  said 
the  dominie,  thunderstruek. 

“  And  I  ever  thought  in  my  ain  heart  that  some 
day  Bess  would  get  her  ain  again,”  said  Sally.  Eh  I 
but  that’s  sad  hearing,  Mr.  MaeHannish.  Ye’re  no’ 
a  bringer  o’  joyful  tidings.  Bring  in  the  lad  that’s 
brought  the  news.  Mr.  Jaffray  here  will  be  able  tae 
pit  some  questions  tae  him.” 

Mr.  MaeHannish  retired  and  reappeared  with  the 
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bearer  of  ill  news,  whom  the  dominie  and  Sally 
reeognised  as  a  grieve  on  one  of  Kippendale’s  farms. 
He  pulled  his  fore-lock  to  the  dominie.  ' 

“  This  is  extraordinary  news,  Pryde,”  said  the 
dominie. 

“  Aye,  Mr.  Jaffray,”  the  man  replied.  “  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  devil  himsel’  was  seen  in  the 
burning  house,  in  a  black  cloak  and  his  face  like  a 
red  hot  flame.  They  say  he  drove  a  man  back  intae 
the  fire,  and  sure  enough  a  corp,  burned  tae  a  stick 
o’  charcoal,  has  been  dragged  out  o’  the  hall,  wi’  his 
skull  smashed  in,  and  a  rabbit  in  his  pouch  no’ 
touched  by  the  fire.  But  there’s  mair  kent  about  the 
rabbit  than  the  man.” 

“  But  how  came  there  to  be  any  thought  of  men 
in  the  tower  ?  ”  asked  the  dominie. 

“  Oh,  that’s  Whinnocks’  wife,  she  is  near  demented. 
She  says  that  yesterday  a  man  came  tae  the  farm, 
and  Andra  kent  him  at  once.  She  says  it  was  nae 
ither  than  Mr.  Tarrant  himself,  wha  has  been  deid 
these  years.  Some  think  she’s  crazy  ;  or  that  it’s 
some  mad  tale  Andra  has  been  telling  her.  But  I’m 
no’  sae  sure  o’  that.” 

“  And  you  saw  Kippendale  there  ?  asked  the 
dominie. 

“  He  rode  up  with  Mr.  Harper,  about  five  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  servants  had  seen  the  light 
in  the  skies,  and  had  waked  him.  So  he  rode  over 
to  the  Mains  and  brought  Mr.  Harper  along  with  him. 
Then  he  telled  me  tae  take  horse  and  post  tae  Edin¬ 
burgh  wi’  the  news.  There  has  never  been  sic  a  fire 
in  our  times.  The  sky  was  as  red  as  a  copper  bowl 
ower  the  woods  round  Mosspool,’^ 
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“  I  wonder  if  Bess  saw  it,”  said  Sally.  “  She  never 
said  mueh,  and  would  never  go  near  Mosspool  since 
she  left  it,  the  bonniest  bairn  that  ever  was ;  but  her 
heart  was  there  a’  the  same.” 

“  If  it’s  Bess  Tarrant  ye  mean,”  said  the  man, 
“  she  hasnae  been  seen  or  heard  o’  since  the  day  before 
yesterday.  But  the  wean’s  safe,  for  I  had  it  frae 
Mrs.  Catto  hersel’  this  morning  that  she’s  at  the 
Whinnocks.” 

“  Was  it  Bess  took  her  there  ?  ”  asked  Sally. 

“  No,  it  could  nae  hae  been,”  said  the  man,  “  for 
the  wean  was  missing  before  her.  The  laird  of 
Kippendale  was  near  greeting  at  the  ruin  o’  the  fire  ; 
he  couldnae  hae  been  mair  upset  if  the  place  had 
belonged  tae  him.”  The  dominie  gave  a  short  laugh. 

“  Aye,  Kippendale  was  ever  a  sentimentalist,”  he 
said.  “  Well,  we  have  just  time  to  make  ready  and 
catch  the  coach.  It  leaves  in  an  hour.  That  will 
be  time  enough  for  ye  ?  ” 

“  And  fifty  minutes  tae  spare,”  said  Sally,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

The  dominie,  meanwhile,  took  his  way  to  Marlin’s 
Wynd  where  he  found  Mr.  Phantassie. 

“  If  Harper  has  had  a  hand  in  this,”  said  the  book¬ 
seller,  when  he  had  heard  the  tale,  “  I  question  if  it 
will  ever  be  brought  home  to  him ;  he  will  have  laid 
his  plans  too  well.  I  am  confident  the  body  of  Philip 
Tarrant  will  never  be  found  in  the  ruins.  When  I 
visited  Mosspool,  I  passed  many  an  hour  there  ;  and 
Philip  showed  me  the  secret  entrance  to  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  tower  to  the  shore.’? 

“  There  is  considerable  comfort  in  what  you’ve 
told  me,  Phantassie.  But  I  have  no  more  doubt 
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that  Eden  Harper  is  the  cause  of  all  this  devilry  than 
if  I  had  actually  seen  him  at  work.” 

“  Such  a  man  is  sheer  waste  in  a  place  like  Wind- 
haven,”  said  Phantassie,  “  and  had  you  not  always 
been  as  much  student  as  dare-devil,  you  have  the 
makings  in  you,  Abner,  of  something  equally  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“  I’ll  never  deny  the  devil  in  me,”  said  the  dominie 
with  a  short  laugh,  “  and  many’s  the  bout  I’ve  had 
with  the  beast,  and  many’s  the  time  he’s  thrown  me. 
But  of  smooth-faced,  smiling  treachery  to  a  friend 
I  know  myself  incapable.  And  it  is  that  in  Harper 
which  damns  him  body  and  soul.” 

The  dominie  went  upstairs  to  collect  his  belongings. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  found  Jock  and  Sally  waiting 
at  the  Cross,  whence  the  coach  took  its  deiDarture  for 
Berwick. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Bess  and  Curlywigs  were  sitting  outside  the  cottage 
door,  with  Jimmy  Bogle  in  attendance.  Bess  sat 
listening  to  Jimmy  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

Early  that  morning  Andra  Catto  had  appeared  at 
the  cave,  and  told  Mab  that  he  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Tarrant  himself  to  take  his  daughter  to  Whinnocks. 
And  Mab  had  made  no  objection.  She  had  listened 
with  eyes  that  occasionally  grew  vacant  while  Andra 
related  the  experiences  of  the  night.  It  was  plain 
to  most  eyes  that  Death,  though  he  had  missed  her 
in  the  river,  had  not  removed  his  grasp.  She  sat 
huddled  over  the  fire,  her  mind  frequently  wandered, 
though  she  would  now  and  then  pull  herself  together 
with  a  start  and  gaze  sharply  around  her.  While 
Andra  was  talking  to  Ruth  the  old  woman  had 
signalled  Bess  to  come  near,  and,  while  she  kneeled 
beside  her,  whispered,  “  Ye  have  the  letter  safe  ?  ” 
Wondering  how  she  knew  about  it,  Bess  nodded  her 
head. 

“  He’ll  soon  ken  the  truth  ;  but  the  truth  was  plain 
enough,  though  I  dinnae  ken  a’  the  lies  that  were 
told.  But  ye  maun  send  the  young  lad  Francie 
Whyte,  as  he  calls  himself,  to  me.  I’ve  something 
for  his  ear.  Bid  him  be  quick.” 

Bess  had  asked  her  father  to  allow  her  to  remain 
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at  the  cottage  with  the  little  girl  till  Sally  returned, 
and  Tarrant  had  offered  no  objection.  She  had 
looked  in  vain  for  Francie  to  give  him  Mab’s  message. 
But  he  had  managed,  it  seemed,  to  efface  himself 
effectually. 

“  Where  do  you  think  he  can  be,  Jimmy  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  Guidness  kens,”  said  Jimmy.  “  I  tell  ye  what  it 
is,  Bess.  This  jack-in-the-box  business  has  gone  ower 
far.  But  I’ll  tell  ye  this  much,  he’s  been  tae  his 
hoose  and  ta’en  his  things  awa’.  But  whaur’s  the 
crater  tae  gang  tae  ?  I  brought  him  here  ;  but  if  he 
gangs  aff  wi’oot  consultin’  me,  I’m  no’  responsible. 
But  as  like  as  not,  he  could  hae  had  my  company 
for  the  asking,  for  I  dinnae  see  what  I’m  tae  dae  here 
noo.  As  for  the  auld  laird,  he’s  off  the  slates  a’the- 
gether  ;  he’s  ay  been  bangin’  by  his  finger-nails  ;  but 
he’s  clean  awa’  wi’  it  this  time.” 

“  Is  he  daft,  Jimmy  ?  ”  asked  Curlywigs,  pausing 
to  look  at  him  gravely. 

“  Weel,  he’s  no’  sae  bad  as  the  auld  grave-digger 
at  Longformacus,  that  thought  he  was  a  stoup  o’ 
brandy  and  was  ay  askin’  ye  no’  tae  spill  a  drop  for 
fear  he  would  bleed  tae  death.  But  he’s  got  it  intae 
his  cracked  noddle  that  he’s  likely  soon  tae  come  in 
tae  his  ain  again  ;  and  that’s  about  as  bad  as  the 
it  her  way.’’ 

“  What  makes  him  think  that,  Jimmy  ?  ’’  Bess 
asked. 

“  Because  he  thinks  that  Mains  has  come  tae  the 
end  o’  his  tether.  But  that’s  a’  blethers.  For  I  saw 
Job  this  afternoon  and  he  telled  me  that  him  and  the 
bos’n  and  half  a  dozen  ithers  were  up  there  this 
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morning,  and  they  searched  every  corner  and  found 
naething.  So  there’s  an  end  o’  a’  that  camsteerie. 
Job  was  for  blaming  me  ;  but  a  man  wi’  a  face  like 
yon  will  blame  everybody  but  himsel’.  What’s  yer 
opeenion  o’  Mother  Gibb,  Bess  ?  D’ye  think  she’s 
in  trouble  ?  ” 

“  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ”  Bess  asked. 

“  Weel,  then,  I’m  no’  thinkin’  ;  I’m  only  speerin’,” 
Jimmy  replied. 

“  Aye,  but  ye  wouldnae  speer  if  ye  didnae  think,” 
Bess  laughed. 

“  Ye’re  gey  smart  sometimes,”  Jimmy  admitted 
cautiously,  “  but  mebbe  ye’re  wrang  a’  the  same. 
But  if  ye’ll  no’  answer  that  question.  I’ll  gie  ye 
another.  Is  there  any  connection,  think  ye,  under¬ 
ground  or  abune  ground,  between  the  Mains  and  the 
tavern  ?  ’? 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  Bess  answered  stiffly. 
“  There’s  an  old  proverb,  Jimmy - ” 

“  Oh,  aye,  about  fools  and  bairns  ;  but  I’m  neither 
the  yin  nor  the  ither,”  he  interrupted  her.  “For 
it’s  this  wey,  ye  see,  I  might  ken  as  much  as  a  mole 
wi’out  bein’  any  the  wiser  ;  for  there’s  mair  bides  in 
the  grund  than  ever  comes  out  o’  it,  but  there’s  nae 
freedom  o’  motion.” 

“  That  sounds  very  wise,  Master  Bogle,”  said  Bess, 
“  and  yet  it  may  be  nonsense.” 

“  Aye,  and  ears  can  see  through  walls,”  Jimmy 
replied.  “  I’m  wonderful  sharp  o’  hearing.  I  wonder 
where  Bob  Bertram  is  now.” 

“It  was  him  carried  me  away  in  a  poke,”  said 
Curly  wigs,  “  and  I  saw  him  wi’  my  ears.  And  we 
went  on  the  sea  tae  the  auld  wife  that  lives  under  the 
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grund.  And  then  I  went  tae  the  place  where  the  pigs 
is,  and  now  I’m  back  again.  And  my  mither’s  no’ 
here  yet.” 

She  thumped  Jimmy’s  knees  with  her  fists  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  words. 

“  Ye  dinnae  ken  what  fear  is,”  said  Jimmy  ad¬ 
miringly. 

“  And  the  auld  wife  telled  Bob,”  continued  Curly- 
wigs,  “  that  he  was  working  for  his  licks,  and  that 
he  had  nae  mair  sense  than  you  had.” 

“  Damn  the  auld  bitch,”  said  Jimmy,  “  she’ll  no’ 
leave  me  alone.” 

“  And  Bob  said  if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  ye  he 
would  draw  yer  neck  like  a  cork.  And  I  said  ye 
would  shoot  him  wi’  yer  gun  first  and  make  a  craw 
o’  him.  And  the  auld  wife  laughed,  and  a  girl  took 
me  out  o’  the  poke  and  gied  me  a  drink  o’  milk. 
But  she  kissed  me  ower  muckle,  and  I  liked  living 
wi’  the  pigs  better.” 

“  Fancy  her  standin’  up  for  me  like  that,”  said 
Jimmy  proudly  to  Bess.  “  My !  But  ye’re  the 
dandy  speerit  o’  a  thing,  Betty  ;  and  I’ll  ca’  ye  Curly- 
wigs  nae  mair.” 

The  child  looked  at  Bess  to  see  if  she  were  enjoying 
the  fun,  and  then  her  laugh  floated  away  high  and 
clear  upon  the  still  air.  It  was  answered  by  a  great 
shout  from  the  lane. 

“  It’s  them,”  said  the  little  girl,  and  raced  like  a 
wild  thing  to  the  gate.  Thus  Jock  and  Sally,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  dominie,  returned  to  Windhaven. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


Next  day  Philip  Tarrant  carried  Bess  off  with  him 
to  Edinburgh.  But  Abner  Jaffray  stayed  at  Wind- 
haven.  Mab,  the  spae-wife,  was  too  ill  to  be  removed 
from  the  cave.  Bertram  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  been  heard  of  him.  Janet  kept  her  own 
counsel,  but  was  as  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts  as 
any  one  else.  The  man-of-war  had  left  the  bay ;  and 
Jimmy  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  Liggits’  garden. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  some  days  after  the  return 
of  the  dominie  Naomi  appeared  at  the  Whinnocks 
and  asked  for  Mr.  Jaffray.  He  went  out  at  once  to 
see  her. 

“  My  gran’mither  has  waked  up,”  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  wistful  eyes,  “  and  wants  tae  see 
ye.” 

“  These  are  bonny  flowers  ye’ve  been  gathering, 
Naomi,”  he  said  gently,  as  he  noticed  a  bunch  of 
wild-flowers  in  her  hand. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  looking  at  them  doubtfully,  “  I 
could  nae  stop  to  pick  what  I  would  hae  liked,  for  I 
had  tae  hurry.  But  she’ll  like  to  see  them.  They’re 
aye  gladsome.  I  wish  she  could  see  the  clouds.  D’ye 
no’  think  it  lifts  the  hert  tae  look  at  the  clouds,  sir  ?  ” 

“  When  the  light  o’  the  eyes  begins  to  darken, 

Naomi,”  he  answered  sombrely,  “  the  comfort  o’ 
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beauty  must  come  from  within.  And  that’s  the  hard 
plight  for  some  o’  us.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered  obediently.  “  Often  I  run 
down  tae  the  shore  tae  get  a  look  at  them  ;  but  they 
hae  their  sorrows  too,  my  mither  says.” 

“  Aye,  the  sun’s  no’  always  shining  even  for  them 
that  are  nearest  him,”  he  replied. 

“  No,  sir.  D’ye  think  I’ll  see  the  pretty  leddy,  Bess, 
again  ?  But  it’s  no’  likely,  for  she’s  tae  be  a  great 
leddy  now,  my  mither  says.  I  loved  tae  look  at  her.” 

“  Belike  she’s  thinking  o’  ye  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  smiling.  “  It’s  only  the  wee,  niddering 
souls  that  change  much  with  their  circumstances.  I’ll 
answer  for  it,  the  bonny  lady  Bess  doesn’t  forget  ye.” 

‘‘  I’m  glad  o’  that  ;  for  I  would  like  to  wait  on  her 
and  do  her  hair.” 

Their  path  took  them  past  Drumwood  Hall,  and 
Naomi  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  great 
empty  house,  brooding  in  its  loneliness. 

‘‘  My  grannie  sees  things  that  naebody  else  can 
see,”  she  remarked  ;  “  and  she  says  the  smoke  will 
soon  be  rising  from  the  chimneys  again.  But  an  ill 
deed  will  be  done  before  then.  I’m  feared  when  I 
hear  her  talk  like  that.” 

“  Such  a  gift  is  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing,”  he 
said.  “  Fate  lies  in  our  own  actions.  And  that’s 
a  bitter  enough  thought  without  being  burdened 
with  a  vision  of  the  consequences.  But  it’s  better 
to  take  comfort  from  looking  at  the  clouds,  Naomi, 
than  to  pry  into  the  future.” 

“  My  mither  whiles  laughs  at  my  grannie,”  said 
Naomi,  with  one  of  her  rare  smiles.  “  She  says  her 
everyday  pack’s  enough  for  her  wi’out  carrying  her 
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ain  and  ither  folk’s  gravestones  about  wi’  her.  But 
I  cannae  ay  laugh  when  my  mither  laughs.  For  I 
ken  fine  when  she’s  only  pretending,  and  would  as 
soon  be  greeting.” 

When  they  reached  the  Friar’s  Cell,  they  saw  the 
opening  that  Francie  Whyte  had  made  through  the 
thicket. 

“  A  clever  lad,”  said  the  dominie.  “  We  will  now 
follow  his  example,  Naomi ;  it  will  save  time.” 

“  My  grannie  wanted  tae  see  him  again,”  she  said. 
“  And  when  my  mither  told  her  he  had  nae  been 
heard  of  since  the  fire,  she  asked  for  you.” 

There  was  sufficient  light  to  make  their  progress 
easy  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  river  that  had 
put  the  mark  of  death  on  Mab  the  girl  shuddered 
but  leaped  bravely  across.  Ruth  was  alone  in  the 
cave  with  the  dying  woman. 

On  some  rude  structure  piled  high  with  mattresses 
and  covered  by  a  great  sheet  of  variously  coloured 
silk  that  reached  the  ground,  the  old  spae-wife  lay 
with  closed  eyes.  She  did  not  look  old,  for  her  hair 
was  black,  and  her  face,  though  white  and  pinched, 
was  yet  un wrinkled.  When  Naomi  knelt  beside  her 
she  opened  her  eyes,  which  were  keen  and  bright,  and 
looked  with  a  wistful  smile  at  the  flowers  the  girl 
held  in  her  hands. 

“  The  flower  o’  death,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
poppy.  “  I  would  hae  them  nod  ower  my  grave. 
They’re  bonnier  than  the  sea- flowers  that  never  feel 
the  sun.  We  maun  a’  lie  alone,  or  I  would  hae 
slipped  under  the  waves  like  Silas,  puir  man.  Is 
Abner  Jaffray  there  ?  ” 

“  I’m  here,  Mab,”  he  said,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
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the  bed.  “  I  thought  ye  would  hear  my  heavy  foot. 
Many’s  the  time  ye’ve  laughed  at  it  when  I  tried  to 
cut  my  capers.” 

“  I  can  hear  naething  for  the  drone  of  the  river  in 
my  ears,”  she  said.  “  It’s  put  me  off  cauld  water 
for  my  burial.  Put  poppies  on  auld  Mab’s  bed,  my 
bonny  doo.  I’ll  sleep  a’  the  sounder  for  them.  And 
come  ye  nearer  me,  Abner,  for  my  breath’s  failing, 
and  I  hae  something  tae  say.” 

Ruth  set  a  stool  for  him  by  the  bed-side,  and  he 
sat  down. 

“  I  hae  nae  much  tae  say,”  she  said,  “  but  it’s 
about  what  happened  many  a  year  ago.  I  thought 
for  long,  and  doubtless  ye  thought  so  too,  that  Eden 
Harper  had  tae  dae  wi’  the  disappearance  o’  Drum- 
wood’s  child.  But  he  has  nae  wyte  o’  that.  There 
was  a  gipsy  lass  that  loved  Drumwood  better  than 
her  tribe,  and  for  that  she  was  cast  out  by  them. 
Her  name  was  Miriam  Lee.  But  when  Drumwood 
married  she  vowed  vengeance  on  him  and  bided  her 
time.  She  stole  the  bairn  and  carried  him  off  tae 
Roxburghshire,  where  she  married  a  woodman  called 
Whyte,  and  the  bairn  was  brought  up  as  Francie 
Whyte.  She  tended  him  wi’  mair  care  than  if  he  had 
been  her  very  ain.  He  was  schooled  as  weel  as  many 
of  the  gentry,  and  she  aye  took  care  he  should  haud 
himsel’  above  the  ordinary.  She  didnae  hear  o’ 
Drumwood’s  death  till  long  after  it  had  happened, 
and  perhaps  she  thought  it  was  ower  late  tae  make 
amends.  Anyway  she  couldnae  bear  tae  part  wi’ 
him.  But  she  kept  by  her  everything  that  would 
prove  his  birth,  and  that  was  the  claes  he  was  in 
when  she  stole  him.  A’  thae  things  I  learned  nae 
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longer  than  twa  months  since.  I  had  travelled  far 
beyond  my  usual  round,  for  there  was  a  spirit  o’ 
restlessness  on  me.  It  was  just  past  midday,  and 
I  had  sat  me  down  near  a  cottage  weel  planted  in  a 
wood,  when  I  saw  a  fine,  well-set-up  lad  come  out 
laughing.  Any  one  that  had  seen  the  father  would 
hae  kent  wha  he  was.  When  he  was  out  o’  sight, 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then  cam’  Miriam  Lee 
hersel’  tae  answer  me.  I’m  gipsy  born  mysel’  as  ye 
ken,  and  when  I  married  Silas  they  would  hae  nae 
mair  tae  dae  wi’  me.  Miriam  and  me  kent  each 
ither  weel,  when  we  were  bairns  ;  but  when  she  telled 
me  her  story  it  was  the  first  I  had  ever  heard  o’  her 
and  Drum  wood  ;  for  it  was  nae  at  Wind  haven  they 
had  met,  and  he  had  just  whirled  her  aff  her  feet. 
After  that  she  followed  him  like  his  shadow.  She 
showed  me  two  letters  she  had  written,  one  to  Eden 
Harper  and  one  to  Francie  himsel’  telling  the  truth. 
But  she  was  feared  that  naebody  would  be  able  tae 
read  her  hand  o’  writ.  So  she  gave  them  and  the 
baby  clothes  intae  my  keeping  for  she  had  heard  o’ 
me,  and  kent  I  had  the  power  as  weel  as  the  will  tae 
help  the  lad  to  his  ain.  But  I  promised  her  tae  dae 
naething  till  after  she  was  deid,  which  wouldnae  be 
lang  she  said,  for  she  suffered  wi’  her  heart.  But 
now  that  black,  cauld  river  has  taken  everything  out 
o’  my  hands.  Ye’ll  hae  tae  see  tae  this  matter 
yersel’.  Ruth  can  give  ye  the  parcel ;  there’s  a 
fortune  in  it  for  the  lad.  I’m  no’  sweir  tae  die,  but 
I  had  sic  an  itch  o’  life,  I  often  thought  I  would  take 
it  ill  when  I  had  tae  turn  my  back  on  the  sun.  Now 
I’m  that  tired,  I  can  think  o’  naething  but  sleep.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  silent  for  a  little  :  and 
20 
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no  one  spoke.  She  hardly  seemed  to  breathe,  but 
they  eould  see  a  faint  pulse  throbbing  in  her  throat. 

“  Philip  Tarrant  kens  the  truth  by  now  about  his 
wife  that  loved  him  till  her  heart  stopped  beating,” 
she  continued,  speaking  more  slowdy.  “  Harper 
poisoned  his  mind  ;  but  if  he  could  nae  read  the 
truth  in  her  eyes  he  must  have  been  blind.  Plarper 
was  ever  telling  her,  when  he  had  the  chance,  that 
Drumwood  loved  her  ;  he  made  pretence  o’  laughing 
at  it.  And  it  wouldnae  surprise  me  if  he  telled 
Drumwood  the  same  about  her.  Ony  w’y,  he  made 
them  baith  afraid  tae  look  in  each  ither’s  een.  I  was 
alone  wi’  her  when  she  died  ;  but  she  thought  Tarrant 
was  beside  her,  and  she  was  happy.  Ye  can  tell 
him  that ;  it  will  lift  the  pain  frae  his  heart.  He’ll 
hae  suffered  enough  by  this.  But  it’s  no’  for  him 
nor  you,  for  a’  ye  baith  hae  suffered  at  his  hands,  tae 
loose  yer  anger  on  Eden  Harper.  His  death’s  in 
hiding  for  him,  and  naething  can  prevent  it.  Miriam 
asked  me  if  the  pool  at  the  Friar’s  Cell  was  still 
waiting  ;  and  she  telled  me  that  often  she  stood  by 
it  and  thought  tae  make  an  end  o’  liersel’  there,  for 
it  seemed  tae  her  ever  tae  be  waiting  for  some  one, 
wi’  an  eye  that  never  closed  day  nor  night ;  and  that 
made  her  feared  tae  lippen  hersel’  tae  it.  But  I 
didnae  ken  the  meaning  o’  her  words,  nae  mair  than 
she  did  hersel’,  till  the  vision  came  tae  me.  But  I 
can  see  nae  mair.  The  licht’s  gone  oot.  Keep  the 
fire  burning,  Ruth.  I’ll  turn  on  my  side  and  hae  a 
sleep.  Wake  me  when  the  tide  turns,  and  put  the 
lantern  on  the  shelf  outside.  Silas  likes  tae  see  it.” 

She  fell  asleep  as  softly  as  thistledown  drifts  to  the 
ground,  and  from  that  sleep  she  did  not  waken. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

When  Bertram  left  his  mother  in  the  dawn  after  the 
night  that  witnessed  the  burning  of  Mosspool  he 
made  at  once  for  the  secret  way  by  which  Janet  had 
conducted  the  old  laird  and  Jimmy  when  she  found 
them  lost  underground.  He  knew  well  the  passage 
from  the  Mains  to  Drum  wood  Hall,  and  could  have 
entered  it  by  way  of  the  Friar’s  Cell ;  but  feared  he 
might  be  seen,  as  many  people  had  been  abroad  that 
night.  Therefore  he  took  the  longer  and  more  toil¬ 
some  way.  Long  before  this  he  had  arranged  for 
himself  secret  quarters  at  the  Hall.  Even  Mab  had 
no  suspicion  of  it,  and  was  wrong  in  supposing  he 
had  meant  to  lure  Bess  to  Mosspool.  It  was  in 
Drumwood  Hall  he  had  meant  to  imprison  her  until 
he  had  persuaded  her  to  fall  in  with  his  schemes. 
All  these  plans  had  now  been  frustrated  ;  and  his 
bitterness  over  the  loss  of  Bess  added  fuel  to  his  hate 
of  Harper.  He  had  hated  his  father  all  his  life. 

When  at  last  he  reached  his  well-lardered  den  in 
the  great  house  he  ate  and  drank  ravenously,  for  he 
had  fasted  many  hours  ;  but  although  he  felt  secure 
he  could  not  sleep.  During  most  of  the  day  he  kept 
watch  on  the  roof  for  any  who  might  be  searching 
for  him.  And  only  when  night  came  did  he  seek  his 

rough  couch  and  there  sink  into  a  drunken  stupor. 
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In  this  way  many  days  passed  ;  he  became  as  restless 
as  a  caged  beast.  How  to  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
and  yet  wreak  his  hate  on  his  father,  were  his  sole 
themes  of  musing.  Once  he  looked  carelessly  into 
a  glass  and  could  not  recognise  himself.  This  sobered 
him  for  a  time.  He  told  himself  he  was  going  mad, 
but  soon  the  fear  of  madness  passed  and  he  drank 
again  with  some  sense  of  gaiety.  His  brain  was 
becoming  clearer,  he  told  himself.  He  could  see  the 
weaknesses  in  his  schemes  for  bringing  ruin  and  death 
to  Harper.  The  idea  of  fire  tempted  him  strangely  ; 
he  could  hardly  get  it  out  of  his  head.  It  would  be 
so  easy  to  set  the  Mains  on  fire.  But,  just  because 
it  tempted  him,  he  regarded  it  with  suspicion.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  madness  there. 

One  evening,  as  he  lay  on  the  roof,  his  thoughts 
racing  each  other  deliriously,  he  chanced  to  look  down, 
for  he  thought  he  heard  voices  ;  and  there  below 
him  stood  the  dominie  and  Naomi,  and  the  girl 
pointed  upwards  to  the  chimneys.  He  watched  them 
as  they  moved  away,  and  only  two  words  floated  up 
to  him,  spoken  by  the  girl’s  clear  voice,  “  Francie 
Whyte.”  From  where  he  lay  he  could  see  the  Friar’s 
Cell  and  the  pool  beside  it.  He  saw  them  enter  the 
Cell  by  a  way  which  he  had  supposed  till  now  was 
still  closed.  Till  that  moment  he  had  forgotten 
Whyte  ;  but  now  the  intrusive  Francie  took  a  place 
beside  Harper  in  his  furious  mind.  Twice  he  had 
been  worsted  by  him,  the  last  time  before  the  girl’s 
eyes.  Descending  to  his  den,  he  began  plotting  anew 
how  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  The  words 
“  two  birds  with  one  stone  ”  kept  repeating  them¬ 
selves  in  his  brain  till  they  became  a  constant  refrain, 
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That  night  he  drank  himself  into  stupor  again,  his 
only  means  of  inducing  sleep  ;  the  next  day  he  saw 
his  way  clearly. 

“  Not  much  of  the  madman  in  this,”  he  said, 
addressing  himself  in  the  glass,  and  studied  his  own 
face  with  its  blood -shot  eyes  and  twitching  lips. 
“  But  the  drink  must  help  me  to  the  end  now.  Then 
I’ll  be  myself  again  and  free.” 

After  taking  a  drink  to  steady  himself,  he  went 
to  the  library,  and,  tearing  a  blank  page  from  a  book, 
the  least  coloured  by  age  he  could  find,  he  took  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  write.  It  was 
a  tedious  affair,  and  he  mutilated  many  books  before 
he  was  satisfied.  He  had  always  been  proud  of  his 
penmanship,  and  now  he  had  written  in  the  finest 
copperplate,  and  signed,  “  Francie  Whyte.”  He 
found  in  an  old  bureau  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  and  an 
old  seal.  The  seal  bore  the  Drumwood  crest ;  but 
he  did  not  notice  that.  Having  folded  the  letter  and 
sealed  it,  he  waited  till  it  was  night,  and  then  not 
much  before  dawn,  so  that  he  was  sure  of  being  unob¬ 
served,  he  stole  out  and  deposited  it  on  the  stone  at 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  Mains.  It  was  addressed  to 
Eden  Harper,  Esquire. 

Early  that  morning,  when  Kirsty  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  her  eye  fell  on  the  letter,  and,  picking 
it  up,  she  examined  it  curiously.  Later,  when  she 
was  laying  the  breakfast-table,  she  placed  it  on  her 
master's  plate.  Harper  had  been  out  since  early 
morning  and  was  late  in  putting  in  an  appearance, 
so  that  the  ladies  were  nearly  finished  with  breakfast 
when  he  arrived.  He  picked  up  the  note  as  he  sat 
down  and  examined  the  seal  attentively. 
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“  When  did  this  come,  Kirsty  ?  ”  he  asked,  when 
she  came  in  with  his  plate  of  porridge. 

“  I  cannae  tell  ye  that,  sir,”  she  answered  briskly. 
“  I  found  it  lying  on  the  step  when  I  opened  the  door 
this  morning.  It  might  have  been  late  last  night 
or  early  this  morning,  for  I  was  up  on  the  stroke  of 
five.” 

Harper  broke  the  seal,  and  read,  with  a  furrowing 
brow  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  On  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  have  news 
of  deadly  importance  for  you  and  others.  For  my 
own  reasons  I  cannot  be  seen  at  the  Mains.  But  as 
I  wish  you  well,  I  would  put  you  on  your  guard.  If 
you  are  passing  the  Friar’s  Cell  at  nine  to-night  you 
will  find  me  there. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Francie  Whyte.” 

For  some  days  past  frigidity  had  characterised  the 
table  manners  of  Harper  and  the  two  ladies.  They 
were  never  very  expansive,  but  Euphemia’s  good- 
humour  and  Nancy’s  gentle  suavity — and  at  the 
worst  her  aloofness  was  never  chilling — were  generally 
sufficient  to  make  Eden  appear  at  his  best. 

Euphemia  made  an  effort. 

“  A  mysterious  epistle,  Eden,”  she  said. 

“  A  very  ordinary  one,”  he  replied,  putting  it  in 
his  pocket.  “  It  is  from  the  young  man,  Whyte, 
whom  I  went' out  of  my  way  to  oblige  with  work  on 
the  estate,  and  who  threw  it  up  without  any  warning. 
Now,  he  asks  for  an  interview.” 
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‘‘  Forgive  my  curiosity,  Eden,”  said  Nancy,  also 
making  an  effort.  “  I  came  into  the  room  first  and 
the  letter  was  lying  on  your  plate  with  the  seal  upper¬ 
most.  I  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation,  and  looked 
at  it.  What  right  has  that  young  man  to  use  the 
Drumwood  crest  ?  ” 

‘‘  I’m  afraid  your  curiosity  must  go  unsatisfied, 
my  dear,”  he  replied  blandly.  “  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  how  it  comes  to  be  there.  For  I  can 
assure  you  the  letter  is  from  him.” 

“It  is  rather  mysterious,  after  all,”  said  Euphemia. 

“  From  Nancy’s  point  of  view,  perhaps  it  is,”  he 
said,  with  a  faint  smile.  “  But  not  from  the  tenor  of 
the  letter.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  show  myself  at 
old  Mab’s  grave  this  afternoon.  In  a  way,  she  was 
an  old  retainer  of  the  family.  And  Andra  Catto  will 
think  me  wanting  in  respect  if  I  fail  to  honour  his 
mother-in-law’s  memory  in  that  way.” 

“  Poor  old  thing,”  said  Nancy.  “  And  to  think 
she  was  here  only  a  few  days  ago  quite  hale  and 
hearty.  I  wonder  if  she  foresaw  her  death.” 

“  I  believe  people  of  her  remarkable  powers  are 
limited  in  that  respect  to  the  deaths  of  others,” 
Eden  replied  drily. 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  her  funeral,  any¬ 
way,”  his  wife  said.  “  I’ve  known  her  since  I  was 
a  child,  and  always  liked  her.” 

“  In  many  respects  she  was  a  remarkable  woman,” 
Eden  said.  “  She  ruled  her  little  community  like 
a  queen,  and  no  one  disputed  her  authority.” 

The  cold  grey  mist  seemed  to  be  drifting  away. 
The  ladies  rose  and  Harper  opened  the  door  for  them. 
Euphemia  passed  out  first ;  Nancy  paused  for  a 
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moment  and  looked  at  him.  He  noticed  the  flower¬ 
like  poise  of  her  head,  the  sweet  thoughtfulness  of 
her  eyes.  Her  heart  somehow  felt  lighter,  and  she 
smiled  to  him. 

“  I’m  glad  to  see  that  smile  again,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  “  I  was  afraid  somehow  I  had  lost  it.” 

She  coloured  faintly,  but  still  smiled,  and  he  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

“  Eden  !  ”  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh. 

“  You  are  the  most  exquisite  thing  in  my  life,”  he 
said. 

She  put  a  finger  to  her  ear  and  passed  away  from 
him,  smiling  still. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


Mab  had  wished  to  be  buried  on  a  slope  of  the  eliffs 
overlooking  the  sea  ;  but  Andra  Catto,  for  the  sake  of 
respectability,  had  insisted  that  she  should  rest  in 
the  old  burying- ground  of  Windhaven,  where  genera¬ 
tions  of  Duthies  slept,  though  Silas,  old  Mab’s  man, 
the  last  male  of  the  name,  lay  somewhere  beneath 
the  breakers  of  the  North  Sea.  Dressed  in  the  well- 
preserved  black  clothes  only  used  for  funerals,  and 
with  a  yard  of  crape  suspended  from  his  hat,  Andra, 
as  chief  mourner,  was  an  object  of  extraordinary 
fascination  to  Jimmy  Bogle.  Being  early  astir,  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  Andra’s  sartorial  preparation,  and, 
having  already  conceived  a  high  admiration  for  the 
renowned  fiddler  and  farmer,  had  got  himself  up  as 
like  him  as  circumstances  permitted.  Hurrying  off 
to  Sally,  he  had  commandeered  one  of  Jock’s  hats, 
and  compelled  her,  despite  some  remonstrance,  to 
wind  round  it  a  thin  black  shawl,  there  being  no  crape 
left  after  Jock’s  own  head -gear  had  been  attended  to. 

When  it  was  known  that  Harper  of  the  Mains 
and  Abner  Jaffray  of  Whitelees  would  be  present  at 
the  graveside  additional  interest  attached  to  the 
ceremony,  for  the  whisper  .had  already  got  abroad 
that  all  was  not  well  between  them.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  where  they  met  and  parted  there  was  nothing 

that  the  most  curious  could  lay  hold  of  as  in  any  way 
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out  of  the  ordinary.  They  acknowledged  each 
other’s  presence  courteously,  even  exchanged  a  few 
words,  and  had  gone  away  in  each  other’s  company. 

The  company  had  now  dispersed  save  for  a  few 
who  lingered  among  the  tombstones.  Among  the 
last  to  leave  were  Andra  Catto  and  Jimmy  Bogle. 
Seizing  a  propitious  moment  while  Andra  stood  at 
the  kirk-yard  gate  Jimmy  moved  up  to  him,  and, 
striking  a  favourite  attitude  of  Andra’s  with  his  head 
thrown  back  and  his  thumbs  under  his  oxters,  he 
looked  up  at  him  gravely. 

“  I’m  willin’  tae  take  service  wi’  ye,”  he  said. 
“  I’ve  been  workin’  at  the  Mains,  as  ye  ken  ;  but  him 
and  me  dinnae  get  on  thegether.” 

‘‘  I’ve  heard  o’  ye,”  Andra  replied.  “  Wee  Betty 
Liggit  thinks  the  world  o’  ye  ;  she  says  ye’re  a  fair 
wonder  at  scarecrows  and  po’try.” 

“  Aye,  I’m  a  champion  at  baith,”  Jimmy  answered 
modestly.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  regarded  it 
critically.  “  This  has  gi’en  me  a  grand  iday.  But 
I  hear  ye  keep  swine  ;  I  hae  a  nateral  gift  wi’  swine. 
So  ye  can  add  that  tae  it.” 

“  Name’s  o’  the  prophets,  ye’re  the  man  for  me,” 
said  Andra.  “I’ve  been  looking  for  a  genius  o’  your 
sort  all  my  life.  We’ll  just  step  along  and  hae  a 
drink  at  Jenny’s.  There’s  nae  mair  work  for  me 
the  day.  A  funeral  ay  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  buried  in  stour  mysel’.  Oy  !  Dust  tae  dust, 
ashes  tae  ashes  !  But,  the  living  can  still  Met  their 
clay.  Praise  be  !  But  man,  if  ye  hadnae  mentioned 
the  swine  I’m  no’  sure  I  could  hae  ta’en  ye.  Scare¬ 
crows  and  po’try’s  fiddle  work.  But  swine  brings 
ye  doun  tae  the  level.’’ 
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“  I  should  be  taking  Jock’s  hat  back  tae  him,” 
Jimmy  said,  as  he  walked  soberly  beside  his  com¬ 
panion.  “  But  Sally  kens  whaur  it  is  if  he  should  be 
wanting  it.  I  think  it  gangs  weel  wi’  the  rest  o’  me.” 

“  Man,  ye  took  my  breath  away  when  I  saw  ye,” 
Andra  replied.  “  There  was  never  anything  like  it.” 

“  That  comes  o’  part  o’  my  trade,”  Jimmy  said. 
“  Ye’ve  got  tae  dae  the  best  ye  can  wi’  the  materials 
tae  hand.  When  I  saw  yer  hat  wi’  the  black  tail  tae 
it,  I  kent  I  could  make  mysel’  as  like  ye  as  twa  pins 
if  only  I  could  get  a  hat.  And  here  I  am.” 

Andra  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  then  went  into 
shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  Jimmy  joined  heartily. 

“  God  peety  me  !  ”  said  Andra,  sinking  abruptly 
into  unnatural  gravity.  “  Tae  think  o’  me  laughing 
like  that  and  my  wife’s  mother  no’  ten  minutes  in 
her  grave.  Nae  mair  o’  yer  nonsense  noo,  till  we’re 
baith  half  fou,  and  then  it  will  be  mair  decent  like.” 

They  proceeded  after  this  in  solemn  silence  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  tavern,  and  then  Andra  spoke. 

“  It’s  right  tae  think  sometimes  o’  yer  ain  hinner 
end  and  no’  o’  ither  folks’.  Tae  think  o’  a’  the  fules 
ye  ken  coming  laughing  and  joking  frae  yer  ain 
graveside,  and  you  alane  with  the  worms,  has  ay 
the  same  effect  on  me.  I’m  never  sae  drunk  as 
when  I’ve  been  tae  a  funeral,  and  a’  for  thinking  o’ 
mysel’.  Man,  young  and  old,  we’re  greatly  ta’en  up 
in  oursels.  Oy !  That’s  the  truth.  I  never  fash 
my  heid  about  death  till  I  see  some  one  else  take  the 
loup  intae  the  dark,  and  then  I’m  feared.  I  wouldnae 
jist  like  tae  say  what  Mab  herself  called  me  when  I 
said  that  same  tae  hersel’  ;  but  I’m  thinkin’  it  was 
dam  near  the  truth.” 
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“  She  would  nae  be  coekin’  ye  up  wi’  compliments,” 
Jimmy  admitted. 

“  Faith,  she  did  not,”  said  Andra,  and  he  began  to 
laugh  again  ;  but  pulled  himself  together  with  a  jerk. 
“  She  said  something  about  my  hert  and  the  upper¬ 
most  end  o’  a  cow’s  tail  that  would  nae  hae  pleased 
even  the  cow.  She  was  a  maggerfu’  wife  if  ever 
there  was  one.  She  got  her  horns  out  after  Silas 
was  drooned.  She  was  ay  as  sweet  as  honey  tae 
him.  He  was  an  iron  man  was  Silas  Duthie.  The 
only  man  that  ever  mastered  him  was  Abner  Jaffray. 
God  1  lad,  that  was  a  fecht.  Ye’ll  never  see  the  like 
o’  yon  again.” 

Janet  Bertram  was  not  in  the  tavern  when  they 
entered  and  they  were  served  by  the  silent  woman 
who  took  her  place. 

“  What  did  they  fecht  about  ?  ”  Jimmy  asked, 
after  a  copious  refreshment  that  elicited  Andra’s 
admiration.  “  Ye’ve  mair  capacity,’’  he  said,  “  than 
I  would  hae  given  ye  credit  for.  What  did  they  fecht 
about  ?  They  fought  about  hell.  Ye  may  stare, 
but  it’s  the  truth,  as  sure  as  I’m  sitting  here.  Silas 
finished  up  an  argument  he  was  having  by  saying 
that  hell  was  an  auld  wife’s  bogey  tae  frichtin  fools. 
And  that  angered  Abner.  ‘  If  ye  had  seen  what  I’ve 
seen,’  says  he,  ‘  ye  wouldnae  say  that,  for  I’ve  seen 
the  mouth  o’  hell.  It’s  a  mountain  in  Italy  ;  and 
out  o’  the  top  o’  it  comes  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
rivers  o’  burning  lead  run  down  its  sides.  And  by 
the  same  token  the  belly  o’  the  earth’s  filled  with  the 
like.  And  ye’ll  find  that  will  be  hell  enough  for  you 
when  the  devil  gets  a  grip  o’  ye  at  last.’  ‘  He’s 
welcome  tae  my  corp,’  says  Silas.  ‘  But  fire  cannae 
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burn  my  spirit,  and  what’s  my  spirit  but  smoke  ?  ’ 
and  he  blew  a  whiff  out  o’  his  mouth.  ‘  Smoke’s 
soot,’  says  Abner,  ‘  and  soot’s  dust ;  and  what  mair 
are  ye  than  that  ?  ’  ‘  Would  ye  call  me  soot  ?  ’  says 

Silas,  ‘  ye  spindle-shanked  land-louper  !  ’  ‘I  would 
nae  pay  ye  that  compliment,’  says  Abner,  ‘  for  though 
yer  soul  may  be  black  as  coal,  ye’re  no’  fine  enough 
for  soot  yet.’  ‘  And  what  would  ye  call  yerself,’  Mr. 
Jaffray  ?  ’  says  Silas,  and  they  were  staring  at  each 
other,  like  twa  dogs  wi’  their  birses  on  end.  ‘  I’ll 
leave  that  to  you,  Mr.  Duthie,’  says  Abner.  ‘  Weel, 
I  call  ye  a  damned  liar,’  says  Silas,  ‘  and  the  sooner 
I’m  quit  o’  such  company  the  better  I’ll  be  pleased.’ 
‘  Ye’ll  no’  be  quit  o’  my  company,’  says  Abner,  ‘  till 
I’ve  put  the  fear  o’  hell  in  yer  heart  for  yer  guid  now 
and  hereafter.’  There  was  nae  mair  said  and  they 
baith  rose  and  stripped.  We  a’  sat  lookin’  on  like 
stookies,  for  there  was  that  in  their  faces  made  us 
think  that  hell  depended  on  the  fecht.  I  think  we 
a’  hoped  Silas  would  be  the  winner.  I  was  Abner’s 
second,  but  I’ll  confess  I  was  nae  mair  than  half¬ 
hearted.  If  it  had  nae  been  for  the  stakes  I  would 
hae  backed  Abner  wi’  a’  I  had.  But,  man,  daft  as 
it  was,  ye  could  nae  but  feel  as  if  truth  would  be 
with  the  winner.  They  baith  thought  that  themsel’s. 
There  was  nae  mercy  on  either  side,  and  fists  like 
iron.  At  first  Silas  had  easily  the  best  o’  it.  He 
hammered  Abner  till  ye  would  hae  thought  flesh  and 
blood  and  bones  could  endure  nae  mair.  But  the 
mair  he  was  hammered,  the  harder  he  seemed  tae 
get.  And  a’  the  time  Silas  was  getting  his  share. 
But  at  last  I  thought  my  man  was  fair  beat,  and  I 
whispered  him  tae  fling  up  the  sponge.  For  answer 
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I  got  the  towel  tied  round  my  mouth,  and  he  went 
in  for  the  last  round  like  a  salmon  louping  up  a  water¬ 
fall.  It  was  the  last  round  because  they  would  nae 
leave  aff.  It  was  who  could  stand  maist,  and  there 
was  nae  mair  doubt  o’  Abner’s  capacity  for  taking 
punishment.  Man,  it  was  mair  than  mortal ;  and 
it  was  that  put  the  fear  o’  hell  intae  Silas.  Ye  could 
see  it  creeping  intae  what  was  left  o’  his  eyes.  And 
at  last  he  just  dropped  where  he  stood,  and  Abner 
leaning  ower  him.  ‘  I’m  beat,’  says  Silas.  ‘  Hae 
it  yer  ain  way.  And  I  only  hope  ye’ll  get  a  taste  o’ 
it.’  ” 

“  It  was  a  grand  fecht,”  said  Jimmy,  after  a 
moment’s  silence.  “  And  I  can  weel  understaun’ 
yer  interest  in  it.  I  could  hae  wished,  for  some  folks’ 
sake,  the  matter  could  hae  been  left  in  doot.” 

“  ‘  I’m  beat ;  hae  it  yer  ain  way,’  ”  Andra  repeated 
gloomily.  “  Oy !  the  funeral  brought  it  a’  back  tae 
me,  seeing  Abner  standing  there  by  the  grave.  But 
Mab’s  a’  richt.  A  bit  sharp  wi’  her  tongue,  but  a 
kinder  heart  never  beat.  Silas  was  a  different 
conundrum.  But  we’ll  hope  for  the  best.” 

The  tavern  began  to  fill  slowly,  and  Andra  was  at 
the  head  of  the  occasion.  Every  one  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  dead  woman  ;  and  after  a  time 
Andra  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  pathetic  remi¬ 
niscences  which  hampered  his  speech  and  threatened 
to  dissolve  him  in  tears. 

“  I  wish  I  had  my  fiddle  here,”  he  said.  “  And 
I  would  gie  ye  the  deil’s  lament  for  himsel’.  Faith, 
man,  I  was  in  a  perfect  sweet  o’  terror  the  first  time 
I  played  it  tae  mysel’.  I  could  nae  tell  ye  how  it 
came  tae  me.  The  doom  thing  was  in  the  fiddle  and 
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had  tae  come  oot.  It  begins  as  if  he  was  haeing  a 
tea-party  wi’  a  score  o’  beldams.  Then  there  comes 
a  lilt  as  though  a  happy  thought  had  wandered  intae 
his  mind.  And  that  settles  him ;  for  once  he  begins 
tae  think  he’s  done  for.  The  storm  bursts  ower  his 
heid,  and  the  happy  thought  beats  this  way  and 
that  like  a  skiff  wi’  torn  sails  trying  tae  win  free  o’ 
the  winds  and  waves  ;  and  then  wi’  a  scream  o’  fear 
it  disappears  and  ye  can  only  hear  it  drifting  intae 
the  nicht,  like  a  thing  that  wants  tae  dee  but  cannae.” 

It  was  well  on  in  the  evening,  but  a  silver  light  still 
filled  the  sky  when  Andra  and  Jimmy  took  their 
way  home.  They  followed  the  path  through  the 
woods  that  led  by  the  Friar’s  Cell,  and  a  weird  couple 
they  looked  in  their  black,  unsightly  headgear. 
Their  thoughts  seemed  now  to  be  in  harmony  with 
their  appearance,  for  neither  spoke,  and  they  walked 
weariedly.  But  when  they  came  to  the  bank  that 
sloped  down  to  the  pool  beside  the  Friar’s  Cell  they 
stopped  at  the  same  moment  to  stare  with  startled 
eyes  at  a  man  who  stood  with  his  back  towards  them 
gazing  down  into  the  pool ;  Eden  Harper  was  on  his 
way  to  Drumwood  Hall. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  turned  sideways,  and, 
following  his  gaze,  the  two  “  mourners  ”  saw  a  man 
creep  out  of  the  cell,  then,  standing  erect,  move  slowly 
to  the  pool.  They  recognised  Bertram  though  his 
appearance  had  altered.  The  days  passed  in  hiding, 
like  a  beast  in  its  lair,  had  given  him  a  wild,  inhuman 
look,  and  he  muttered  and  chuckled  to  himself  like 
a  man  bereft  of  reason. 

Harper  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  him,  but  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  Still  the  other  advanced 
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slowly ;  then,  seeing  that  he  had  what  seemed  a 
madman  to  deal  with,  Harper  stepped  back  a  few 
steps,  and,  loosening  the  sword  in  the  walking-stick 
he  carried,  drew  it  and  stood  on  guard. 

“  Stand  where  you  are,  madman,”  he  said  coldl}^ 
“  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you,  but  I  shall  defend  my¬ 
self.  You  cannot  get  past  this,”  and  he  made  the 
bright  steel  play  before  the  other’s  eyes. 

“  Always  ready,”  jeered  Bertram.  “  The  devil 
himself  won’t  get  you  from  behind.  Ginger  knows 
the  difference  between  you  and  him  now.  A  pretty 
get-up.  Everything  of  the  finest.  I  wonder  if  the 
devil  carries  a  snuff-box.  I’ll  lay  my  last  sixpence 
he  can’t  play  the  fine  gentleman  like  you.  If  he  did 
a  thing  he  wouldn’t  think  of  sneaking  it  off  on  his 
bastard.  Oh,  the  proud,  fine  gentleman  I  ”  As  he 
spoke  he  kept  moving  a  little  round,  and  Harper  to 
face  him  moved  too,  until  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  pool. 

“  Well,  then,  my  fine  gentleman  father,  safe  behind 
your  steel,  I  will  bid  adieu.  Poor  Robin  must  start 
on  his  wanderings  again.  But  take  my  blessing.” 

He  had  turned  half  round,  and  now  with  a  swift 
movement  that  gave  no  time  for  thought,  he  hurled 
a  heavy  stone  he  held  concealed  in  his  hand  with 
all  his  force.  It  struck  Harper  on  the  forehead,  and 
he  fell  back  into  the  pool,  with  a  dull,  heavy  splash. 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  Andra’s  throat, 
and  Bertram,  turning  like  a  flash,  saw  the  two  black 
figures  on  the  bank.  With  a  wild  laugh  he  leaped 
right  across  the  pool  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Mr.  Phantassie  was  sitting  in  his  shop  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  book.  It  was  an  idle  hour  of  the  day, 
when  few  customers  bothered  him.  The  light  was 
failing,  and  he  would  presently  put  up  the  shutters 
as  soon  as  the  boy  came  who  carried  in  the  books 
exposed  for  inspection  outside.  This  boy — his  name 
was  Ebenezer — now  entered  with  a  great  show  of 
haste,  and  proceeded  to  tell  his  master,  with  glib 
volubility,  how  he  had  been  delayed  by  a  scene  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Lawn  Market.  A  gentleman  walking 
with  a  young  lady  had  been  suddenly  set  upon  by 
some  roughs  who  had  knocked  him  down,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  further  violence  but  for  the  lady 
herself,  who,  drawing  a  knife,  had  stood  over  the  fallen 
man,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
a  youth  had  leaped  among  them  like  a  wild  bull,  and, 
in  a  shorter  time  than  it  would  take  to  describe,  had 
with  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  fists  driven  them  off 
in  precipitate  flight. 

“  The  pavey  was  covered  wi’  bluid  and  teeth,’’ 
concluded  the  infant  Munchausen.  “  Ye  could  hear 
them  dropping  like  hail-stanes.  If  his  knuckles  is 
no’  raw  meat,  it’s  no’  his  fau’t.” 

“  Was  it  this  ear  that  heard  them  ?  ”  asked  the 
bookseller,  with  surprising  dexterity  getting  hold  of 
a  lobe  between  thumb  and  forefinger. 
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“  I’m  no’  codding  ye,”  said  the  boy.  ‘‘  They  took 
the  deid  gentleman  tae  the  Blue  Bell,  at  least  if  he’s 
no’  dead  he’s  no’  far  off  it,  and  Sam  Kittock,  the 
butcher,  says  it  will  be  the  bleeding  that  has  saved 
him  if  he’s  no’  a  corp  by  now.” 

“  Did  you  hear  who  the  gentleman  was  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Phantassie. 

“  No,  I  did  not,”  said  the  boy,  resenting  the  con¬ 
tinued  imprisonment  of  his  ear. 

“  Where  did  the  young  lady  find  the  knife  ?  ” 

“  In  her  garter ;  I  saw  it  mysel’.  Let  go  my  ear 
or  I’ll  scream  fire.” 

Knowing  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  what 
he  threatened,  Mr.  Phantassie  tightened  his  grip  for 
a  second  and  followed  it  up  with  a  sounding  cuff  on 
the  side  of  the  head  and  a  stern  injunction  to  tell  no 
more  lies  in  excuse  for  idling.  Ebenezer  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  rooms  above,  and 
rubbed  his  ear  thoughtfully. 

“If  ye  treat  a  man  like  that  for  telling  ye  the 
truth,”  he  said  aggrievedly  ;  “I  wonder  what  ye 
wad  dae  if  I  telled  ye  lees.” 

Being  told  to  close  the  shop,  he  set  about  his  work 
in  a  rebellious  spirit,  speaking  in  an  indignant  tone 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  master,  as  he  brought  in 
armfuls  of  books  and  deposited  them  violently  in  the 
shop. 

“  Ye  can  ask  Johnnie  MacHannish  himsel’  if  every 
word  I’ve  said  is  nae  the  truth.  For  a  week  and  mair 
it  will  be  the  talk  o’  the  toun  ;  and  I  saw  it  wi’  my 
ain  eyes.  And  a’  I  get  for  it  is  a  cuff  on  the  side  o’ 
the  heid  and  tae  be  ca’ed  a  leear.  But  I’m  no’  carin’ 
whether  onybody  heeds  me  or  no’,  for  I  saw  it  a’  frae 
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start  tae  feenish,  and  that’s  what  some  folks  will  wish 
they  could  say  afore  they’re  muckle  older.”  But 
when  he  went  forth  for  his  last  armful  of  books,  he 
was  absent  longer  than  usual,  and  then  he  only  put 
in  his  head  to  shout : 

“  Come  and  see  for  yersel’.  He’s  coming  up  the 
Wynd  now.  He’s  coming  here  by  the  looks  o’  it. 
Ask  him  yersel’,  and  see  wha  the  leear  is.” 

Mr.  Phantassie,  irritated  by  Ebenezer’s  persistence 
over  his  grievance,  advanced  to  the  door  and  saw 
approaching  a  young  man  whose  face,  though  un¬ 
known  to  him,  was  yet  familiar. 

“  Mr.  Phantassie  ?  ”  said  Francie  Whvte. 

Phantassie  bowed. 

“  A  gentleman  lying  at  the  Blue  Bell  has  been 
severely  wounded.  Since  he  recovered  his  senses  he 
has  used  your  name  repeatedly,  and  I  have  been 
sent  here  to  find  you  and  bring  you  back  with  me  if 
you  will  come.” 

‘‘  I  will  come  this  instant,”  said  the  bookseller. 
“  But  you  have  not  told  me  the  gentleman’s  name, 
nor  how  he  came  by  this  severe  accident.” 

“  The  name  is  Tarrant,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  he  was 
attacked  in  the  street  by  hired  bullies.” 

“  Tarrant  of  Mosspool  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Phan¬ 
tassie.  “  And  your  name,  young  sir  ?  Your  face 
is  strangely  familiar  to  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  met  you  before.” 

“  I  am  nobody,”  was  the  modest  answer,  “  but  my 
name  is  Whyte,  at  your  service.  I  came  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  not  knowing  Mr.  Tarrant  was  here  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  chance  I  happened  to  be  at  hand  when 
he  was  attacked.” 
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“  What  does  the  doetor  think  of  him  ?  ”  Mr. 
Phantassie  asked,  after  he  had  seen  the  shop  closed 
and  was  walking  with  Francie  towards  the  Blue  Bell. 

“  Miss  Tarrant  told  me  that  the  doctor  does  not 
fear  ill  consequences  if  his  mind  can  be  kept  at  rest. 
But  he  thought  it  best  to  let  him  see  you,  since  he 
seemed  set  on  it.” 

“  My  urchin  informed  me  that  Miss  Tarrant  stood 
over  her  father’s  body  and  defended  him  until  you 
came  to  their  rescue.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Francie.  “  She  has  learned  to  be 
able  to  protect  herself.” 

“  I  knew  Philip  Tarrant  before  he  disappeared 
mysteriously  some  twenty  years  ago,”  Mr.  Phantassie 
said.  “  But  all  this  makes  a  dreary  and  tragic 
home-coming  for  him.” 

“  He  has  found  his  daughter,”  said  Francie,  “  and 
I  think  that  has  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  Moss- 
pool,  though  he  felt  that  bitterly.” 

‘‘  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Edinburgh  ?  ”  inquired 
Phantassie,  whose  inquisitiveness  was  based  on  the 
likeness  he  saw  in  Francie  to  another  he  had  known. 

“  Yes,”  said  Francie.  ‘‘  I  have  come  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  only  to  leave  it  again.  But  I  will  wait  now 
till  Mr.  Tarrant  is  recovered.” 

“  And  then  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Phantassie,  with  a  smile. 
“  If  you  will  permit  an  old  man  to  question  you.” 

“  Then,”  said  Francie,  with  a  brave  assumption 
of  cheerfulness,  “  I’m  going  away  to  make  a  name 
for  myself.” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  the  wars,”  said  Mr.  Phan¬ 
tassie. 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  inn  where 
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they  found  MacHannish  awaiting  them.  The  land¬ 
lord  had  assumed  the  demeanour,  if  not  the  apparel, 
of  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  and  with  dismal  shakings  of 
the  head  greeted  them  silently. 

“  He’s  not  dead  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Phantassie,  pausing 
abruptly  on  the  threshold. 

“  Not  at  my  last  hearing,”  whispered  Mr.  Mae- 
Hannish ;  “  but  going  fast,  I  fear.  Ay,  indeed, 

what  a  vapour  is  life  !  A  knock  on  the  heid,  and 
where  is  it,  anyway  ?  ” 

“  Tell  Miss  Tarrant  I  am  here,”  said  Mr.  Phantassie 
brusquely.  “  And,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  MacHannish, 
try  to  look  like  a  human  being  and  not  a  plume  on 
a  hearse.” 

“  Have  it  as  you  will,  Mr.  Phantassie,”  said  Mac¬ 
Hannish,  with  an  assumed  humility  that  only,  as  it 
were,  added  to  the  droop  of  his  feathers.  ‘‘  We  can¬ 
not  all  command  our  feelings  ;  and  to  see  the  young 
leddy,  like  a  lily  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  would 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  wooden  effigy.” 

“  Damn  the  greasy  loon  !  ”  said  Mr.  Phantassie, 
turning  to  Francie  with  a  smile,  as  MacHannish 
slowly  took  his  way  up  the  stairs.  “  In  his  efforts 
always  to  be  conspicuous  he  would  make  a  comedy  of 
death,  and  turn  a  funeral  into  a  cock-shy  for  the 
ragamuffins  of  the  Canongate.  A  man  like  that,  in 
his  small  way,  unconsciously  plays  the  part  of  comic 
poet  and  sends  humanity  into  laughter  at  itself.  But 
he  does  it  in  a  contemptible  way.  The  comic  poet, 
on  the  other  hand - ” 

The  reappearance  of  MacHannish  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  beckoning  Mr.  Phantassie  to  ascend,  cut 
short  that  learned  man’s  eloquence ;  and,  asking 
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Francie  to  wait  for  him  in  the  parlour,  as  he  would 
fain  have  further  talk  with  him,  he  went  to  the  siek- 
room. 

Bess  was  standing  at  the  window  as  he  entered,  and, 
as  he  moved  up  the  room  to  her,  he  was  amazed  at 
her  beauty.  He  saw  her  mother  in  her  again  ;  but 
the  beauty  was  less  passionate  and  restless,  with  the 
promise  of  a  higher  eourage. 

“  Mr.  Phantassie,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  my 
father  was  coming  to  see  you  when  this  happened. 
He  had  been  speaking  of  you  as  a  very  old  friend  of 
his  and  his  family.  And  as  soon  as  he  regained 
consciousness  he  asked  me  to  send  for  you.  The 
doctor  has  no  fear  for  him  if  his  mind  can  be  kept 
quiet.  I  believe  his  seeing  you  will  help  him.  I 
will  tell  him  you  are  here,  and  then  leave  you  alone 
with  him.  That  is  his  wish.” 

She  moved  to  the  bed,  an  enormous  canopied 
structure,  the  light  from  the  window  screened  by  a 
curtain.  Pulling  this  gently,  she  raised  the  sick  man 
in  her  strong  young  arms  and  arranged  his  pillows. 
Then,  after  motioning  Phantassie  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  bed-side,  she  silently  went  out. 

Philip  Tarrant  smiled  faintly  as  the  old  book¬ 
seller,  with  infinite  precaution,  approached  and  seated 
himself  beside  him. 

“  No  need  for  anxiety,  Phantassie,”  he  said,  “  my 
head  is  thicker  every  way  than  even  I  thought.  Bess 
thinks  I’m  a  grown-up  baby,  and  I  love  the  fuss  she 
makes  over  me.  But  you  are  not  so  quick-sighted, 
old  friend,  as  you  used  to  be.  I  called  on  you  some 
days  ago,  and  you  failed  to  recognise  me.” 

“  You  may  have  deceived  others,  but  not  the  old 
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bookseller,”  said  Phantassie,  with  the  thoughtful 
precision  of  speech  habitual  with  him.  “  My  sus¬ 
picions  were  aroused  in  the  saddler’s  shop ;  but,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  you  handle  the  books,  I  knew  who  you 
were.  But,  as  you  did  not  reveal  yourself  to  me,  I 
respected  your  reserve.” 

“  Others  were  as  quick  as  yourself,  I  fear,”  said 
Tarrant,  with  a  sigh.  “  A  failure,  even  in  disguise, 
Phantassie.  Never  mind,  I’m  not  dead  yet.  Much 
is  lost,  but  more  remains.  Have  I  not  a  winsome 
daughter  to  support  me  in  my  declining  days  ?  ” 

“  You  are,  indeed,  to  be  envied  there.  I  rejoice 
in  your  happiness.” 

“  When  I  think  of  the  lost  years,  and  to  whom  I 
owe  my  misfortunes,”  Tarrant  said  musingly,  “  the 
mere  memory  of  it  would  recall  me  from  the  gates  of 
death  for  my  revenge.” 

“  No  need  to  delay  your  recovery  with  such 
thoughts  at  present,”  said  Mr.  Phantassie,  with  a 
hint  of  displeasure  in  his  voice.  “  There  is  nothing 
that  seems  to  promise  so  much  and  give  so  little  as 
revenge.  No  great  mind  yet  ever  brooded  on  it.” 

“  Doubtless  I  would  agree  with  you  were  we  dis¬ 
coursing  in  the  Academe,”  Tarrant  replied.  “  But 
life  is  not  regulated  by  wise  saws.  May  I  not  have 
justice  ?  ” 

“  You  would  have  all  that  is  your  due  had  I  the 
giving  of  it,”  Mr.  Phantassie  answered  gravely.  “  I 
would  only  have  you  protect  your  mind  against  anger 
that  is  futile  and  harmful,  even  poisonous,  to  those 
who  nurse  it  in  their  breasts.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  keep  to  facts  and  let  passion  wait,” 
said  Tarrant,  with  a  faint  laugh.  “  Do  you  remember 
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the  last  time  I  spoke  with  you  before  these  things 
began  to  happen  ?  I  asked  you  a  question.” 

“  I  have  thought  on  it  countless  times,”  Phantassie 
answered.  “  You  left  me  under  the  impression  that 
I  thought  Eden  Harper  an  honourable  man,  when  you 
were  beginning  to  have  an  uneasy  fear  that  he  might 
not  be.” 

“  I  misunderstood  your  silence,”  said  Tarrant. 
“  I  took  it  as  a  reproach  on  my  unworthy  suspicions, 
and  left  you  a  trifle  ashamed  of  myself.  But  even 
had  you  confirmed  my  secret  thoughts,  I  question 
if  it  would  have  done  any  good.  The  net  was  cast 
too  skilfully  for  escape.  The  poisoner  of  minds  had 
done  his  work  too  well.” 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little,  while 
Tarrant  lay  with  closed  eyes. 

“  I  wish  you  to  know  the  facts,”  he  said,  “  in  case 
anything  should  prevent  my  speaking  later.  It  is 
due  to  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  that  the  truth 
should  be  known.  It  must  have  been  soon  after  I  saw 
you  that  I  went  to  supper  at  the  Mains.  Drumwood 
was  there,  with  Beltown,  Kippendale,  and  Jaffray. 
I  cannot  explain  by  what  means  Harper  had  contrived 
to  fill  my  mind  with  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  Drum- 
wood  and  my  wife,  but  it  was  so.  Ned  knew  of  my 
suspicions,  and  could  not  think  of  a  way  of  disarming 
me  of  them.  I  learned  all  this  from  Beltown  later, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  East  Indies  whither  he  had 
drifted  after  Ned’s  death — -poor  old  Ned,  who  believed 
to  the  last  that  he  had  killed  me.  That  night  I 
determined  that  I  should  act  the  loyal  and  trustful 
friend  ;  and  Ned  responded  to  me  gladly.  Before 
we  sat  down  to  supper — ^Beltown  on  his  death- bed 
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told  me — ^Harper  had  taken  him  apart  and  entrusted 
him  with  a  note  for  Ned  that  had  just  been  delivered, 
and  was  to  be  handed  to  him  seeretly.  It  was  urgent, 
the  messenger  had  said,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ; 
but  no  one  must  see  Ned  get  it.  Harper  said  he 
could  not  well  deliver  it  himself  without  exciting 
curiosity.  So  Beltown  managed  to  slip  it  into  Ned’s 
hands  at  supper,  with  a  warning  that  it  was  urgent, 
but  no  one  must  see  him  open  it.  But  no  one  was 
clumsier  at  doing  anything  secretly  than  Ned  Drum- 
wood.  He  took  the  first  opportunity  after  we  rose 
from  supper  to  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
open  the  note.  Harper’s  eyes  directed  mine  to  the 
incident,  and  he  whispered  me  that  he  had  seen 
Beltown  hand  him  the  missive  during  supper  :  and 
added,  ‘  I  believe  Mab  brought  it.’  Of  course  I  knew 
Mab  was  always  hanging  about  at  Mosspool.  My 
wife  liked  her.  We  sat  down  to  cards,  and  I  noticed 
Drumwood  looked  distrait.  His  gaiety  had  forsaken 
him.  Jaffray,  I  remember,  refused  to  play ;  and 
after  a  hand  or  two  Ned  cursed  his  luck  and  rose  from 
the  table,  saying  he  must  be  getting  home,  and  that 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  cards  that  night.  Harper 
smiled,  but  said  nothing ;  Kippendale  twitted  him 
heavily  on  his  belated  recognition  of  marital  responsi¬ 
bilities.  I  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  curiously, 
and  I  thought  he  avoided  my  eyes.  However,  he 
refused  to  play  more  and  left  with  Beltown.  Jaffray 
went  also.  Harper,  Kippendale  and  I  were  left  alone. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  Harper,  with  a  look  at  me  that  seemed 
to  answer  my  suspicions.  ‘  Shall  we  three  have  a 
game,  or  are  you  going  to  follow  Drumwood  and  seek 
the  conjugal  nest  ?  ’  ‘I  shall  follow  Drumwood,’  I 
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said,  hardly  hearing  my  own  voice.  Everything 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  dark  before  my  eyes,  and 
mad  rage  was  in  my  heart.  Kippendale  cried  out 
and  asked  me  if  I  were  ill.  My  wife  was  then  expect¬ 
ing  a  child,  and  the  thought  that  Drumwood  might 
be  the  father  was  making  me  insane.  Harper  said 
he  could  show  me  a  quick  way  home  through  the 
woods  that  saved  half  an  hour.  He  still  talked 
unconcernedly,  but  every  word  was  meant  for  me. 
Drumwood  and  Beltown  were  walking,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  hurry.  Harper  gave  me  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  it  lifted  the  cloud  from  my  eyes,  and  restored 
firmness  to  my  heart.  I  felt  cold,  but  ready  to  kill. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  walk  through  the  woods  ; 
Harper  led  the  way  and  I  followed.  When  at  last 
we  came  to  the  tower,  we  stopped  and  looked  into 
the  garden.  If  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  it  would 
certainly  be  there,  for  my  wife’s  bedroom  window 
overlooked  it,  and  a  door  led  into  it,  by  which  she 
always  entered.  From  no  other  window’^  in  the  house 
could  it  be  seen.  Looking  up,  we  saw  a  light  in  her 
window  ;  so  we  waited  in  silence.  Suddenly  her 
light  w^ent  out.  She  had  either  gone  to  bed,  or  was 
making  ready  to  meet  her  lover.  I  w^as  more  devil 
than  man  in  the  minutes  that  followed.  Presently 
we  heard  footsteps,  and  Drumwood  entered  the 
garden.  He  and  we  waited  for  her,  but  she  never 
came.  Then  I  stepped  noiselessly  into  the  garden 
and  confronted  him.  Think  of  it,  Phantassie  1  He 
was  innocent  in  thought  and  action.  The  message 
he  had  received  was  never  written  by  her.  She  had 
received  a  similar  one  from  him,  but  her  woman’s  wit 
had  saved  her.  J  have  both  letters  now  in  my 
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possession.  You  shall  see  them.  Both  are  written 
in  the  same  disguised  hand.  There  he  stood  before 
me,  conscious  of  his  innocence  ;  yet  in  a  position 
impossible  to  explain.  And  then  think  of  that  devil 
standing  beside  us,  cold,  implacable,  alert.  From 
first  to  last  Drumwood  spoke  no  word.  I  motioned 
him  to  follow  me  away  from  her  window.  And  then 
in  the  open  space  between  the  tower  and  the  wood  we 
fought.  Under  the  faint  light  of  the  sky  our  swords 
crossed.  Drumwood  stood  on  the  defensive,  but  I 
attacked  savagely.  I  cared  nothing  for  myself  ;  my 
one  desire  was  to  kill.  In  the  darkness  that  just 
made  our  figures  visible,  my  foot  slipped.  I  fell 
heavily  against  his  blade,  just  at  the  moment  I  felt 
my  point  go  home.  I  lay  sobbing  out  blood  on  the 
ground  and  then  lost  consciousness.  When  I  came 
to  myself  I  was  on  my  bed  in  the  tower,  and  Harper 
was  my  nurse.  It  was  a  clean  wound,  and  the  internal 
bleeding  had  ceased.  I  had  only  to  be  quiet  and  trust 
to  nature.  He  came  and  went  secretly  at  all  hours, 
bringing  everything  I  needed,  and  to  him  I  owe  my 
life.  In  a  fortnight  I  was  able  to  be  up  again,  and 
not  till  then  did  he  tell  me  that  Drumwood  was  dead. 
From  that  moment  my  anger  against  him  departed, 
though  I  still  held  him  guilty.  Harper  had  every¬ 
thing  arranged  for  getting  me  secretly  out  of  the 
country,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do. 
The  thought  of  my  wife  was  wormwood  to  me.  My 
life  was  ruined.  I  had  nothing  to  live  for.  So  I  fled. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  now  that  a  scheme  which 
might  so  easily  have  fallen  through,  and  brought 
disaster  upon  its  author,  should  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful.  As  I  learned  later  from  Beltown,  Drumwood 
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had  only  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  had  fled 
from  the  spot  in  horror,  leaving  me  for  dead.  He 
must  have  wandered  in  the  woods  for  hours,  for  it  was 
in  the  early  morning  he  roused  Beltown,  and  told 
him  what  had  happened.  Beltown  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight.  They  reached  France,  and  there 
Drumwood,  in  comparative  poverty  and  exile,  lived 
a  few  years  longer.  Flarper  sent  money  regularly  ; 
and  when  Drumwood  died  Beltown  wrote  and  told 
him.  Then  Beltown  left  for  the  Dutch  Indies,  having 
no  heart  to  return  home.  His  people  had  left  the 
farm,  and  he  was  friendless.  Harper  sent  him 
money  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  Europe 
and  stay  abroad.  It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  I  came 
across  him.  He  told  me  all  he  knew.  I  was  with 
him  when  he  died  ;  and,  there  being  nothing  any 
longer  to  keep  me  from  returning  home,  I  made 
arrangements,  and  arrived  at  Leith  a  month  ago. 
Things  have  prospered  ;  I  am  a  wealthy  man,  and 
can  easily  rebuild  Mosspool.  But  all  this  that  I 
have  told  is  not  merely  to  clear  up  an  old  matter,  but 
to  help  in  doing  justice  to  one  not  yet  mentioned. 
Drumwood  had  a  son  who  disappeared  when  he  and 
I  were  on  the  continent  together.  When  I  was 
staying  at  the  village  inn  at  Duntry,  in  my  search  for 
my  daughter,  a  young  man  came  in.  I  had  talk  with 
him  on  different  occasions.  He  said  he  was  only 
passing  through  on  his  way  to  Windhaven  ;  that  he 
came  from  Fenton,  where  his  mother  had  died,  and 
that  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  man  Harper  at 
Windhaven  who  might  be  of  service  to  him.  When 
I  was  in  the  tower  at  Mosspool  he  came  to  me  again 
with  a  message  from  Mab  that  I  was  in  danger  ;  ^  and 
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it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  presence  of  mind  that  we 
were  able  to  escape.  But  all  this  is  nothing  apart 
from  his  extraordinary  likeness  to  Drumwood.  The 
resemblance  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  be  a  coin¬ 
cidence.  After  we  got  away  from  Mosspool,  and 
Andra  Catto  had  brought  my  daughter  to  me  at  the 
Whinnocks,  the  youth  disappeared.  I  believe  he  is 
now  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  my  reasons  for  being 
here  was  to  get  hold  of  him  again.” 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  said  Mr.  Phantassie.  “  He 
rescued  you  and  your  daughter,  though  he  was  too 
late  to  save  you  from  the  blow  that  struck  you  down. 
Your  daughter  also  played  her  part  nobly.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  this,”  Tarrant  replied. 

“  I  feel  sure  you  are  right  about  him,”  said  Phan¬ 
tassie  excitedly  ;  “  the  resemblance  to  Drumwood 
struck  me  at  once.  Well,  he  brought  me  here,  and 
is  now  waiting  downstairs.  He  means  to  go  soldier¬ 
ing,  hoping  to  make  a  name  for  himself.” 

“  It  would  be  unkind  to  raise  hopes  that  may  not 
be  fulfilled ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  he 
is  Ned  Drumwood’s  boy.  Everything  that  I  can  do 
shall  be  done  to  restore  him  to  his  rightful  position. 
Tell  him  so  much ;  it  will  restrain  him  from  doing 
anything  rash  in  the  meantime.  And  now,  old 
friend,  send  Bess  to  me.  I  feel  I  eould  sleep  with  a 
quiet  mind.” 
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After  leaving  her  father  and  Phantassie  together, 
Bess  went  downstairs.  She  had  little  doubt  Francie 
would  still  be  there,  and  had  as  yet  barely  thanked 
him  for  all  he  had  done.  His  abrupt  departure  from 
Windhaven  had  perplexed  and  piqued  her.  A 
different  complexion  was  given  to  her  thoughts 
when  her  father  said  he  believed  Whyte  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh  to  become  a  soldier. 

“  He  is  ambitious  to  do  something  that  will  raise 
him  above  the  common,”  said  Tarrant,  with  a 
smile.  “  I  think  he  feels  his  present  position 
keenly.” 

“  At  least  he  might  have  taken  his  friends  into  his 
confidence,”  Bess  had  answered,  with  coldness,  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  sudden  compunction  at 
her  heart.  “  He  did  not  say  good-bye  to  Sally ; 
and  poor  Jimmy  Bogle  knows  no  more  about  him 
than  the  crows  do.” 

Mr.  Tarrant  made  a  sound  with  his  lips  that  might 
have  meant  anything,  and  the  subject  was  dropped 
between  them.  But  when  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  purpose 
of  providing  her  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  she  had 
been  pleased  for  more  reasons  than  that.  And  now, 

by  the  strangest  accident,  the  knight-errant  had 
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come  to  her  aid,  and  she  was  determined  he  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  foolishness  of  his  behaviour. 

Noiselessly  she  approached  the  parlour  door  and 
looked  in.  Francie  stood  gazing  dreamily  out  of 
the  window.  He  was  without  doubt  good  to  look 
at.  His  figure  could  hardly  have  been  improved, 
and  his  simple,  close-fitting  woodman’s  attire  fitted 
admirably.  There  was  a  delicacy  of  the  outline  of 
the  face  that  was  very  engaging.  Bess  was  quite 
familiar  with  it.  And  when  she  remembered  the 
strength  that  went  with  it  all,  she  felt  justified  in 
the  interest  she  took  in  him.  She  rattled  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  entered  the  room.  He  turned 
slowly,  not  expecting  her.  But  when  he  saw  who  it 
was  he  did  not  move,  but  stood  with  his  hands  still 
behind  his  back,  and  gazed  at  her  as  if  she  were  a 
vision. 

“  So  you  mean  to  be  a  soldier  ?  ”  she  said.  He 
smiled  faintly  and  inclined  his  head. 

“  And  that  is  why  you  ran  away  without  saying 
good-bye  to  any  of  your  friends.  You  might  at 
least  have  told  Jimmy  Bogle.  He  will  miss  you. 
He  is  very  kind-hearted.” 

“  I  thought  it  would  be  best.  I  was  sorry  to  go  ; 
but  I  could  not  stay  there  any  longer.”  He  had 
lowered  his  eyes,  and  looked  downcast.  “  If  I  had 
thought  you  would  have  minded  my  slipping  away 
I  would  never  have  done  it.  I  was  sorry  about 
poor  Jimmy  ;  but  I  was  afraid  he  would  want  to 
come  with  me.  For  he  would  be  feeling  a  bit  lonely 
too.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any  great  harm 
done,”  she  said,  as  if  they  were  discussing  something 
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trivial  indeed.  “  But  it  looked  as  if  you  wished  to 
forget  us  all  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

“  You  know  that  is  not  true,”  he  said,  and  the 
stress  of  his  emotions  made  his  voice  a  little  hoarse* 

“  Well,  what  else  were  we  to  think  ?  ”  she  asked* 

“  It’s  not  fair,”  he  said,  and  looked  away. 

She  was  smiling  delightfully  now,  but  he  did  not 
see  her. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  wish  to  say  anything  that  hurts  you,” 
she  said  quickly.  “  I  don’t  know  why  I  said  what 
I  did.  For  I  only  came  to  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  my  father  and  me.” 

“  How  is  Mr.  Tarrant  ?  ”  Francie  asked,  rather 
ashamed  of  his  show  of  feeling. 

“  The  doctor  is  satisfied,”  Bess  answered.  “  He 
says  he  will  soon  be  up  again,  if  he  is  not  worried. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  why  you  wish  to  be  a 
soldier.  I  thought  you  were  a  real  woodman.  I 
think  I  should  love  to  be  one  myself  if  I  were  a  man.” 

“  I  am  a  woodman  because  I  have  lived  in  the 
woods  all  my  life,”  he  replied.  “  I’ve  heard  my 
mother  say  that  she  had  been  born  in  the  woods 
herself,  and  that  her  mother  had  followed  the  tents. 
So,  if  I  am  a  gipsy,  it  is  only  natural  I  should  love  to 
wander.  But,  gipsy  or  not,  I’m  nobody,  and  I  hope 
to  make  a  name  for  myself  in  the  wars.” 

‘‘  But  you  never  told  me  you  meant  to  be  a  soldier,” 
said  Bess,  eagerly  persistent.  “  And  we  often  had 
talks  together.” 

“  When  I  left  Fenton  I  meant  to  go  to  the  wars,” 
he  said,  looking  at  her  with  troubled  ej^es,  but  speak¬ 
ing  very  gently.  “  When  I  saw  you  that  afternoon 
in  Sallv’s  garden  I  did  not  want  to  go  any  farther, 
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I  took  work  with  Harper  of  the  Mains  for  so  long  as 
you  were  to  be  at  Windhaven.  After  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  the  road  to  the  wars  lies  before  me  again.  But 
I  hope  to  eome  back,  and  that  you  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  know  me.” 

“  And  do  you  think  I  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if 
you  remained  a  woodman  ?  ”  she  asked.  Her  voice 
was  easy  and  light,  and  she  smiled  at  him  sweetly. 

“  Why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  me  ?  ”  he 
asked,  almost  sternly.  “  I  would  never  have  crossed 
your  path,  except  perhaps  to  open  a  gate  for  you,  if 
such  was  my  luck.  Oh,  no  !  You  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  me,  for  I  would  not  have  existed 
for  you  in  that  way  at  all.” 

“  You  certainly  seem  determined  to  be  nobody,” 
she  said.  “  And  it  must  be  that  I  am  grown  a  very 
proud,  disdainful  person  all  at  once  for  one  who  has 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  a  cottage,  and  even  worked 
in  the  fields  beside  your  nobody’s  worship.” 

He  laughed  and  frowned. 

“  I  will  never  tell  you  what  is  in  my  heart,”  he 
said. 

“‘Never’  is  a  long  word.  Sir  Nobody,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  “  and  I  would  like  very  well  to  hear  what 
is  in  your  heart.” 

“  But  you  don’t  need  to  be  told,”  he  went  on 
slowly  ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  slowly  forgetting 

himself.  “  But  if  I  could,  I  would - ”  he  drew 

himself  stiffly  together  and  paused. 

“  You  look  as  if  you  would  be  killing  me,”  she 
said,  and  her  lips  smiled,  though  her  eyes  were 
anxious. 

“  Very  nearly,”  he  replied.  “  But  why  do  you 
22 
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play  with  me  ?  I  am  still  a  simple  woodman,  and 
you  the  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Mosspool.” 

“  If  that  is  what  you  think  of  me,”  said  Bess 
proudly,  “  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.” 

“  You  won’t  take  my  meaning,”  he  retorted,  with 
a  pride  equal  to  hers. 

“  You  are  very  angry,”  she  said,  looking  away 
from  him,  but  her  lips  were  smiling.  “  Is  there 
any  need  to  talk  that  way  to  me  ?  You  have  never 
even  told  me  you  are  glad  I  have  found  my  father. 
All  these  years  I  have  been  hoping  for  him,  and  he 
has  eome  at  last.” 

He  raised  both  hands  to  his  face  with  a  gesture  of 
boyish  helplessness. 

“  A  fine  leave-taking  I  make  of  it,”  he  said.  “  I 
knew  how  it  would  be,  and  that  is  why  I  left  so 
unmannerly.  I  grudge  him  to  you  no  more  than  I 
would  grudge  myself  a  father  that  I  could  be  proud 
of.  No  one  can  wish  you  more  happiness  than  I  do. 
Now  you  have  everything  that  heart  can  desire,  till, 
like  enough,  you  find  some  one  you  can  love  as  I 
love  you.”  The  words  had  forced  themselves  out. 

“  You  have  been  so  kind  already,”  she  said,  with 
a  sigh — but  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  made 
him  tremble — “  perhaps  you  will  help  me  to  find  him 
too.  I’ll  promise  not  to  look  for  him  till  you  come 
back  from  the  wars.” 

That  means - ”  he  said  ;  the  next  moment  she 

was  in  his  arms. 

“  I  have  a  message  for  you,”  Bess  said,  after  a 
little  while.  “  It  is  your  own  fault  you  are  so  late  in 
getting  it.  Mab’s  last  words  to  me  were  to  send  you 
to  her,  as  she  wished  to  tell  you  something.  She 
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said,  ‘  Bid  him  be  quick.’  I  feel  sure  it  is  something 
important.” 

“  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  None  whatever.  That  was  all  she  said.” 

“  When  I  saw  her  in  the  cave,  somehow  she  made 
me  think  of  an  old  woman  resting  by  the  roadside 
near  my  mother’s  cottage  not  long  before  she  died. 
But  I  told  you  about  her  in  the  harvest- field.” 

“  I  remember.  But  you  would  not  tell  me  what 
she  said  to  you.  She  read  you  your  fortune,  and 
you  were  too  mean  to  tell  me  what  it  was.” 

“  How  could  I  tell  you  then  ?  ”  he  said,  with  his 
old  shyness.  Then,  as  it  were  remembering  his 
great  enfranchisement,  he  put  an  arm  round  her 
and  held  back  her  face  so  that  he  could  look  into 
her  eyes.  “  She  told  me  a  fortune  was  mine  for  the 
taking,  and  that  the  loveliest  lass  between  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Sea  and  the  Border  was  waiting  for  me,  and  that, 
when  we  two  were  wed,  the  curse  upon  two  houses 
would  be  lifted.” 

“  What  else  did  she  tell  you  ?  ”  Bess  urged  him 
eagerly.  Her  heart  was  beating  apace,  with  the  force 
of  the  passion  of  true  woman’s  love.  “  The  rest  was 
only  spae-wife’s  nonsense,”  he  replied. 

“  You  thought  it  all  nonsense  till  now,”  she  re¬ 
minded  him. 

“  I  did  not,”  he  said.  “  As  soon  as  my  eyes  saw 
you  I  knew  you  were  the  loveliest  lass  between  the 
seas  and  the  Border  and  far  beyond  either.  And  I 
hoped  with  all  my  heart  the  rest  might  be  true.” 

“  Well,  some  more  of  it  is  true,  at  any  rate,”  she 
persisted,  smiling.  “  Tell  me  all.” 

“  Before  that  happened,  the  spae-wife  said,  a  deed 
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so  black  would  be  done  that  the  truth  would  never 
be  rightly  known.  And  when  I  questioned  her 
further  she  only  muttered  in  rhyme  : 

“‘Nae  drop  o’  red  blood  will  be  shed, 

But  the  pool  will  never  give  back  the  dead.’ 

“  It’s  one  of  those  rhymes,”  he  said,  noticing  how 
pale  she  went,  “  that  they  can  spin  off  by  the  score. 
My  mother  could  do  it.” 

‘‘  You  must  go  back  to  Windhaven  and  see  Mab,” 
said  Bess.  “  I  remember  things  now  that  I  never 
thought  of  before.” 

So  intent  were  they  on  their  own  thoughts  and 
speech  that  Phantassie  entered  the  room  unobserved 
by  them.  They  had  drawn  apart  again,  so  that  he 
saw  nothing  in  their  attitude. 

‘‘  That  was  a  curious  old  rhyme  you  were  quoting 
as  I  entered,”  he  said,  to  attract  their  attention. 
“  Only,  as  I  remember  it,  the  sea  and  not  the  pool 
was  given.  Is  it  permissible  to  ask  what  brought 
it  to  your  mind  ?  ” 

Francie  looked  more  confused  than  Bess,  who 
answered  for  him. 

He  had  his  fortune  told  before  he  started  on  his 
travels,  and  I’ve  just  managed  to  get  it  out  of  him. 
It  began  by  my  telling  him  that  I  had  a  message  for 
him  from  Mab.  And  I  have  just  been  telling  him 
he  must  go  back  to  Windhaven  to  see  her.” 

“  Is  the  fortune  still  a  secret,  though  now  shared 
by  another?  ”  the  old  bookseller  asked  with  a  smile. 

“  No  secret  about  it,”  said  Bess.  “  She  told  him 
a  fortune  was  waiting  for  him,  and  after  his  wedding 
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a  curse  would  be  lifted  off  two  houses ;  but  that, 
before  then,  an  ill  deed  would  be  done,  and  then  she 
spoke  the  rhyme  you  heard  as  you  came  into  the 
room.” 

“  This  is  extraordinary,”  said  Phantassie,  staring 
over  his  spectaeles  first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the 
other.  ‘‘  Your  father.  Miss  Tarrant,  said  to  me 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  expected  Mab  held 
the  clue  to  the  whole  thing.  Doubtless  she  saw  the 
resemblanee  which  struck  both  Mr.  Tarrant  and 
myself  as  soon  as  we  first  set  eyes  on  you,  my  young 
friend.  But,  of  course,  she  may  have  known  where 
to  find  you  all  the  time.” 

“  Resemblanee  to  whom  ?  ’’  asked  Bess,  her  bosom 
rising  and  falling  quickly  with  sudden  exeitement. 
“  But  I  know,  I  feel  sure  of  it.” 

“  Do  you  remember  anything  of  your  early  ehild- 
hood  ?  ”  Phantassie  asked  Franeie. 

‘‘  Only  vaguely.  I  was  not  born  at  Fenton.  Before 
going  there  we  lived  in  a  great  house  in  a  wood. 
And  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  wandered  through  it. 
But  it  is  all  mixed  up  with  dreams  and  fancies.  My 
mother  told  me  it  was  far  away  in  the  west.” 

“  Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?  ”  Mr.  Phantassie 
asked. 

“  My  mother  was  as  dark  as  I  am  fair,”  Franeie 
replied.  “  She  was  of  gipsy  birth ;  but  always 
said  I  took  after  my  father.  I  remember  him  well ; 
for  I  was  nearly  ten  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
was  killed  in  the  woods  ;  a  tree  fell  on  him.  He 
was  a  big,  strong  man  ;  but  whether  I  resemble 
him  or  not,  I  can’t  say.” 

“  I  should  say  it  was  unlikely,”  Mr.  Phantassie 
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remarked  drily  ;  “  unless  he  also  bore  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  resemblance  to  the  late  Edward  Drumwood  of 
Drumwood  Hall,  whose  only  son  was  stolen  at  the 
age  of  two,  twenty-two  years  ago.  Mr.  Tarrant  and 
I  are  certain  that  you  were  that  child.” 

“  I  must  run  to  my  father,”  said  Bess ;  “he  will 
be  wondering  where  I  am.  Francie  Whyte,  adieu 
for  ever.  Mr.  Drumwood,  we  may  meet  again.” 

She  curtsied  to  them  with  elaborate  elegance,  and 
they  listened  to  her  light  feet  and  the  rustle  of  her 
dress  as  she  sped  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 

“  How  did  old  Mab  describe  her  ?  ”  Mr.  Phan- 
tassie  asked  with  a  sly  smile.  Francie  blushed  ;  it 
was  a  weakness  he  was  not  likely  soon  to  conquer. 

“  The  loveliest  lass  from  the  Scottish  Sea  to  the 
Border,”  he  said  proudly. 

“Come  to  my  house,  we  will  make  a  toast  of  it, 
and  I  can  tell  you  other  things  that  Mr.  Tarrant 
has  confided  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


Despite  his  big  voice  and  reputed  saturnine  humour, 
the  laird  of  Kippendale  was  of  a  timid  temperament. 
The  burning  of  Mosspool  he  accepted  at  first  as  the 
arbitrament  of  Fate  by  which  he  lost  mueh  but  gained 
more  with  hands  unsullied.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  Tarrant  and  his  two  companions  had  escaped 
unhurt  he  took  the  blow  badly.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  panie  fear  lest  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  a  deed  in  which  he  had  had  neither  art  nor  part. 
He  did  not  suspeet  Harper  ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  kept 
his  suspicion  carefully  in  his  heart.  But  when 
Harper  seemed  to  hesitate  to  strike  at  Tarrant  again 
by  any  employment  of  violence,  preferring  to  proceed 
by  more  subtle  means  which  he  was  still  elaborating 
when  he  met  with  his  death  in  the  pool,  Kippendale 
determined  to  aet  for  himself.  Like  many  timid 
people,  when  their  nerves  give  way,  he  acted  fever¬ 
ishly  and  without  much  thought.  Thus  it  was  he 
alone  who  instigated  the  attack  on  Tarrant.  And 
now  the  news  of  Harper’s  death  had  been  followed 
by  the  failure  of  the  rough  means  adopted  to  remove 
Tarrant,  when,  in  answer  to  a  message,  Abner 
Jaffray  called  on  him  a  few  days  after  the  tragedy  at 
the  pool. 

“  Man,  man,  Abner,  was  there  ever  the  like  !  ” 
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was  his  greeting.  “  We’re  all  here  the  one  day  and 
gone  the  next ;  the  common  lot.  But  this  fairly 
puts  the  top  on  everything.  I  can  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep  for  thinking  o’  it.  First  the  hellish 
burning  of  Mosspool ;  then  the  murder  of  Eden. 
And  now,  this  very  morning,  I  have  a  letter  from  my 
man  o’  business  in  Edinburgh,  giving  me  the  news  o’ 
the  town,  in  which  he  tells  me,  among  other  things, 
of  a  villainous  attempt  on  Tarrant  in  the  Lawn 
Market  by  hired  roughs ;  but  they  all  managed  to 
make  off,  the  more’s  the  pity.  But  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  ” 

“  The  miserable  man  was  taken  last  night,”  Abner 
replied,  “  a  raving  maniac.  Smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  one  of  the  chimnies  of  the  Hall,  and  when  they 
entered  it  they  found  Bertram.  He  had  made  a  den 
for  himself  there  ;  it  showed  signs  of  long  use.  As 
for  Francie  Whyte,  did  ye  ever  see  him  ?  ” 

“  Never,”  said  Kippendale,  sitting  down  and 
staring  at  his  companion.  “  I  only  heard  of  him 
from  Nancy  and  Effie  when  they  told  me  of  the 
letter  Eden  had  received.” 

“  Well,  I  am  told  that  the  likeness  is  so  striking 
that  Eden  can  hardly  have  failed  to  see  it.  Any¬ 
way,  Mab  told  me  the  story  just  before  she  died,  and 
gave  me  proofs  of  its  truth.  This  Francie  Whyte  is 
the  son  of  Edward  Drumwood.  After  his  escape 
from  Mosspool  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  it  was 
he  who  beat  off  Tarrant’s  assailants  that  you  have 
just  heard  about.” 

“  Ye  say  Eden  knew  who  the  young  man  was,” 
said  Kippendale.  “  He  never  breathed  a  word  to 
me  on  the  matter.” 
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“  Tarrant  and  Phantassie — I’ve  just  had  word 
from  him — both  jumped  to  the  same  conelusion 
independently,  the  moment  they  saw  him,  even  as 
old  Mab  had  done.  And  I  think  it  would  be  strange 
if  Eden  had  missed  the  likeness.  But  the  man  is 
dead,  and  all  his  plans  have  eome  to  nought.  He 
did  me  great  wrong  onee,  and  I  meant  to  have  my 
revenge  ;  but  I’m  not  ill  pleased  now  that  it  was 
denied  to  me,  though  I  could  have  wished  he  had 
died  any  other  death  than  the  one  he  met.” 

“What  could  be  Bertram’s  object  ?”  asked  Kip- 
pendale.  “  What  reason  had  he  to  set  fire  to  Moss- 
pool  ?  It  fair  bewilders  me,  Abner ;  and,  what’s 
more,  can  ye  no’  see,  it  puts  me  in  a  sort  of  difficult 
position  ?  For  I  hold  mortgages  over  Mosspool. 
Folks  might  begin  to  hint  I  had  some  interest  in  these 
infernal  carryings  on.  The  mere  thought  o’  the 
suspicion  o’  such  a  thing  is  like  to  drive  me  mad.” 

“  This  affair  in  Edinburgh  certainly  looks  like  a 
second  attempt,”  said  Abner,  eyeing  him  thought¬ 
fully,  and  with  a  sardonic  twist  of  the  mouth.  “And 
Bertram  certainly  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.” 

“  There  now,  even  you,”  said  Kippendale,  springing 
from  his  seat.  “  Nae  sooner  dae  I  hint  at  the  thing 
but  ye  jump  at  it,” 

“  Faith,  Kippendale,  yer  conscience  has  suddenly 
become  hyper-sensitive  to  give  ye  such  pain.  The 
whole  thing  is  the  child  o’  yer  imagination,  man.” 

“  Is  it,  is  it  ?  ”  cried  the  laird,  who  had  suddenly 
w'orked  himself  into  a  highly  excited  state.  “  Did 
I  suggest  any  relation  between  'Mosspool  and  the 
attack  in  Edinburgh  ?  ’’ 
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“  No,  but  ye  set  my  mind  running  on  it.  But,  in 
any  case,  there’s  no  need  to  go  shouting  your  in¬ 
nocence  till  it’s  attacked.  Neither  I  nor  any  one 
that  I’ve  talked  to  gives  ye  the  credit  of  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  one  way  or 
another.” 

“  Ye’re  right,  Abner,  and  I’m  a  fool.  But  one 
shock  after  the  other  has  fair  played  the  devil  with 
me.  A  man  can  never  be  too  sensitive  about  his 
honour.” 

“  Never  !  ’’  answered  Abner  with  irony  scarcely 
concealed. 

“  And  as  to  my  deed  of  title  to  Mosspool,  he’ll  be  a 
clever  lawyer  will  find  a  blot  in  it.  But  here’s  where 
the  delicacy  of  my  position  comes  in.  If  I  don’t 
fight  for  my  legal  rights,  folk  will  think  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hide.  I  would  have  suspicions  myself  of  a 
man  that  did  not  fight  to  the  last  for  land  that  is 
his  own.” 

“  And  was  it  to  listen  to  such  nonsensical  twitter¬ 
ings  of  your  old,  weazened  conscience,  Kippendale, 
that  ye  sent  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Nonsensical !  ”  the  laird  spluttered  angrily. 
‘‘  Ye’re  not  over  modest,  Abner,  to  describe  my 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  nonsensical. 
I  had  it  at  my  finger-ends  when  ye  were  laboriously 
construing  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  with  the  aid 
o’  a  crib.” 

“  Law  o’  the  land  !  Law  o’  the  back-midden  !  ” 
Abner  replied,  rising  to  his  feet  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff  from  his  pocket.  “  Ye  have  neither  a  foot 
to  stand  on,  nor  an  inch  o’  ground  to  rest  it  on  if 
ye  had,  in  this  matter.  Tarrant’s  story,  which  I 
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have  just  had  from  Phantassie,  would  have  been 
absolute  perdition  for  Eden  Harper.  In  that  respeet 
he’s  well  away.  But  you  were  too  deeply  in  with 
him,  however  innoeent  ye  may  be,  to  escape  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  runs  off  with  the  booty,  if  ye 
make  any  attempt  to  hold  on  to  it  now.  That’s 
maybe  plain  speaking,  Kippendale,  but  nothing  else 
will  do  any  good.  The  story  is  such  a  damned 
ugly  one,  that  the  less  there  is  heard  of  it,  the  better. 
Whatever  can  be  done  must  be  done  to  prevent  his 
wife  and  sister  knowing  what  a  black-hearted  devil 
Eden  Harper  was.  I  feel  pretty  confident  that 
nothing  but  your  pig-headedness  will  force  Tarrant  to 
take  the  public  into  his  confidence.  And  more  than 
that  I’ve  not  a  word  to  say.” 

“  Ye  may  be  right,  Abner,”  said  the  laird.  “  What 
ye  say  tallies  wi’  my  ain  inclination.  Yes,  yes,  ye 
have  confirmed  me  in  the  line  of  conduct  I  have 
meant  to  take.  Equity  be  damned  from  a  legal 
point  of  view ;  but  a  court  of  honour  is  far  removed 
from  either.” 

“  I’ll  leave  ye  as  president  of  it,  then,”  said  Abner 
drily  ;  and  took  his  departure. 

As  he  walked  home  through  the  woods  his  thoughts 
were  with  Janet  Bertram,  and  his  heart  was  heavy 
with  pity.  In  vain  he  had  tried  to  see  her,  and  had 
only  learned  that  morning  that  she  had  left  Wind- 
haven  secretly ;  no  one  knew  whither  she  had  gone. 
He  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  the  horror  of  the  tragedy 
had  been  too  much  for  her.  Yet  she  might  have 
trusted  him.  Instead  of  walking  straight  back  to 
the  Whinnocks  he  diverted  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Drumwood  Hall,  and  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the 
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pool  beside  the  Friar’s  Cell.  It  had  been  dragged 
for  the  body  without  avail.  But  now  on  the  sloping 
bank  opposite  to  where  he  stood  was  Jimmy  Bogle. 
A  roughly  constructed  cross  of  wood  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  irises  gathered  from  the  pool.  When 
he  had  finished  this  labour  to  his  satisfaction,  Jimmy 
resumed  the  hyper-funereal  headgear  he  had  worn 
at  Mab’s  obsequies,  and,  carrying  the  cross  over  his 
shoulder,  began  a  circuit  of  the  pool.  Seven  times, 
in  ever-narrowing  circles,  he  walked  round  it  until 
he  reaehed  the  edge,  then,  removing  his  hat — and 
Abner  Jaffray,  watching  him,  did  the  same — he  laid 
the  cross  on  the  silent  waters  of  the  pool,  and,  holding 
out  his  hand,  spoke  without  his  usual  sing-song : 

“  Bide  ye  there  till  the  Judgment  Day, 

The  bairns  can  now  come  out  tae  play. 

Pool,  haud  fast  what  is  yer  ain. 

Ye’ll  hae  a  funeral  never  again.” 

He  then  put  on  his  hat,  and,  stieking  his  thumbs 
in  his  arm-pits,  walked  away  in  a  curiously  faithful 
imitation  of  Andra  Catto. 

Such  was  Eden  Harper’s  funeral. 

Jaffray  remained  for  a  time  lost  in  reveries.  When 
he  raised  his  eyes  again  to  the  pool  he  saw  Janet 
Bertram  standing  gazing  at  the  floating  cross  of 
irises.  He  joined  her  in  silence.  When  at  last  she 
turned  to  go,  he  walked  by  her  side. 

‘‘  I  feared  you  had  gone  away — without  a  word,” 
he  said  gently. 

“  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  you  to  say  good-bye,” 
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she  answered.  I  feel  I  must  go  and  hide  myself 
for  ever.  I  feel  that  all  the  more  now  that  I  have 
had  the  eourage  to  come  to  that  fearful  place.  The 
horror  of  it  can  never  leave  me.” 

“  It  was  brave  of  you  to  come,”  he  said  ;  ‘‘  now 
it  belongs  to  the  past.” 

For  hours  they  wandered  in  the  woods,  making 
for  a  point  some  miles  from  Windhaven,  where  she 
meant  to  wait  for  the  coach  to  Edinburgh.  He 
talked  to  amuse  her,  to  win  her  thoughts  away  from 
the  misery  in  her  heart  ;  and  he  succeeded.  His  talk 
was  all  of  simple  things — the  life  of  the  woodlands, 
birds,  flowers,  and  trees.  A  woodman’s  wife  gave 
them  tea  in  her  pretty,  snug  cottage,  which  seemed 
too  small  for  the  number  of  children  it  contained. 
But  Abner  seemed  to  have  some  strange  attraction 
for  them.  They  hung  round  his  chair  and  tumbled 
about  his  legs,  while  he  told  them  stories  that  made 
them  shout  with  delight.  A  wonderful  man,  that 
day,  was  Abner  Jaffray.  She  told  him  so,  after 
they  had  left  the  cottage,  and  were  nearing  their 
destination. 

“It  is  because  you  are  with  me,”  he  said. 

They  waited  at  a  sign-post,  where  two  roads  crossed, 
for  the  coach  which  they  could  now  see  approaching. 
It  looked  like  a  instrument  of  fate  overtaking  them. 
Soon  it  would  be  beside  them,  carrying  her  away, 
leaving  him  standing  there  alone.  They  were  silent 
now ;  she  gazing  over  the  fields  to  the  thin  grey  line 
of  sea,  he  looking  at  her  face,  to  which  trouble  seemed 
to  have  given  an  additional  sweetness.  She  turned 
to  him  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  Good-bye,  Abner  ;  I  shall  never  forget  this.” 
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The  rumble  of  the  coach  was  in  his  ears  as  he 
replied. 

“  If  you  are  happier  away  from  me,  so  be  it.  I 
have  lived  alone  for  twenty  years,  and  I  can  live 
alone  till  the  end,  neither  better  off  nor  worse,  than 
many  another  man.  I  make  no  appeal  to  your 
pity.  But  if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  let  me 
have  you  always  beside  me,  let  nothing  else  than 
your  own  heart  make  you  refuse  me.  For  you  would 
gladden  the  years  that  remain  to  me.  Don’t  make 
any  answer  now.  I  only  want  you  to  know  that 
Whitelees  is  ready  for  me  and  you,  when  you  are.” 

The  coach  drew  up,  and  he  helped  her  in.  She 
said  nothing,  but  the  look  in  her  eyes  gave  him 
happiness. 

When  he  reached  the  Whinnocks  that  night  he 
found  Andra  Catto  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  both 
elbows  on  the  table  writing  to  Jimmy’s  dictation  in 
his  note-book.  Naomi  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  fire 
dreaming ;  while  Ruth,  it  appeared,  was  attending 
to  the  poet’s  neglected  duties  by  the  swine. 

“  There  ye  are,”  said  Andra,  at  length  laying  down 
his  pen.  “  As  clear  as  print.” 

Having  examined  it  critically  Jimmy  pronounced 
himself  satisfied,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  asked, 
lavished  it  upon  his  audience  : 

“A  crow  swung  high  on  the  yawl  beech-tree; 

Solemn  and  sober  and  black  was  he. 

He  bobbed  his  tail  and  cocked  his  ee, 

And  ca’ed  the  time  o’  day. 

The  wind  might  blow  him  high  or  low, 

He  balanced  brawly  heel  and  toe. 

And  cursed  and  clattered  at  Men’  and  foe. 

And  deil  a  word  tae  say. 
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“He  spied  a  man  among  the  corn; 

A  crape  band  did  his  hat  adorn, 

But  funerals  he  held  in  scorn, 

They  made  him  far  frae  gay. 

For  many  a  year  the  crow  had  seen 

The  fields  frae  white  grow  brown,  then  green, 

Frae  green  turn  gold,  but  never  at  ween 
The  rigs  a  man  sae  fey. 

“  The  sun  went  doun  and  lit  the  moon. 

The  crow  fiew  off  w’iout  a  soun’. 

The  man  in  the  corn  stood  in  a  stoun’, 

A’  through  the  lonesome  nicht. 

Anither  man  was  in  his  bed. 

The  blankets  tucked  weel  ower  his  head, 

For  a’  was  seen  and  a’  was  said. 

Till  come  the  mornin’  licht.” 

“  Braw  verses,  Jimmy,”  said  the  dominie.  “I’ll 
cap  them  with  two  from  a  Latin  poet : 

‘Nunc  quoque  in  alitibus  facundia  prisca  remansit, 
Raucaque  garrulitas,  studiumque  immane  loquendi.’” 

“  Grand  !  ”  said  Andra. 

“  Mebbe,’-  said  Jimmy ;  “  but  I  prefer  my  ain. 
Noo,  I’ll  jist  run  down  tae  Sally’s  and  gie  Jock 
back  his  hat.  I’m  done  wi’  it.” 
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